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HETHER the famous atchievement of Be. 
Columbus introduced the greateſt good or evil, ; 
by diſcovering a new world to the old, has in every 
ſucceeding age offered a ſubject for diſputation. 

While Spain conquered empires, it was remarked of 
her policy, that ſhe did not by her enterprizes add one 
man to her ſubjects; that, though ſhe deſtroyed thou- 
ſands by digging appropriated mines, ſhe became not 
richer ; and, though ſhe acquired celebrity by her ex- 
ploits, ſhe at the ſame time attracted the envy of man- 
kind, its uſual concomitant, She- did not therefore long 
enjoy, without diſturbance, what her good fortune no leſs 
than her adventurous ſpirit had won by ſacrificing huma- 
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nity to conqueſt, Portugal diſputed her pretenſions to 
diſcovery, becauſe the Portugueze had previouſly ex- 
plored regions, which, during the reign of ignorance, 
were ſuppoſed to be the ſame. England ſent Cabot north - 
ward to ſearch for another Mexico; without ſacceſs. 
France diſpatched Verazzan to try if a new Peru could 
be found; but to no purpoſe. And, when ages had elap- 
ſed without finding the object of their hopes and of their 
trials, every nation endeavoured to gain a part of the 
Spaniſh opulence, either by force or fraud. America 
then indeed poured her treaſures in copious ſtreams into 
Europe. Induſtry was at length rouſed, commerce was 
extended, and manners were poliſhed : but amid theſe 
felicitics luxury revived, conteſt commenced, and, while 
warfare diſturbed univerſal repoſe, it diſſipated the riches, 
which, at the coſt of every hazard, it had been the fa- 
vourite paſſion of all to acquire, | 

In the progreſs of events men naturally became diſſa- 
tisfied with fraud that was ſometimes unſucceſsful, and 
tired of hoſtility which was often dangerous. And 
peaceful projects of fiſhery, of traffic, and of coloniza- 
tion, ſucceeded to the predatory adventures of the ſmug- 
gler and the bucanier. Animated by that charactereſtic 
prejudice of mankind, which prefers what is more diſtant 
to what is more near, the Engliſh ſailed to the American 
coaſts to catch the ſame ſpecies of fiſh that ſwarmed along 
their own; they ſought with avidity for foreign peltry 
without enquiring whether their domeſtic woolfels did 
not admit of melioration : and they employed that wealth 
to people diſtant deſarts, which, by ſpreading improve- 
ment over internal waſtes, had invigorated the principle 


of native population. 
When 
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When Cecil had tried in vain all his father's arts, to 
procure from Spain by the treaty of 1604 a permiſſion to 
trade with the Indies; when the ſubjects of James I. 
were now no more allowed to fight for the independence 
of the united ſtates of Netherland, the reſtleſs turned 
their ardour into the channel of colonization. Yet the 
prudent did not allow themſelves to be hurried down the 


ſtream without remonſtrance: the ſagacious could not 


perceive the advantages which were to reſult to England 


by the exportation of her ſons; becauſe they foreſaw 


that the charge would be great, the buſineſs long, and 
<« the gains nothing.” In order to remove objections, 
whoſe plauſibility demanded confutation, it was confi- 
dently pleaded : that Virginia was large and com- 
© mendable every way, inhabited by a people, ſavage 
indeed, yet gentle; that the climate was wholeſome, 
« and, though much warmer than England, was very 


« agreeable to our nature; that the mountains made a 


c ſenſible proffer of hidden treaſures never yet ſearched 
« for; that, by the forming of a colony, we ſhould ad- 
e yance the kingdom of God, we ſhould enlarge our do- 


& minions, and multiply our ſubjects; and ſuch a ſtrength 
&« of ſhipping might be thence maintained as to furniſh 


« our own various wants and the wants of other nati- 
& ons too.“ If repreſentations, whoſe fallacy experi- 


B a ence 


* Thoſe extracts may be found in a pamphlet, entitled 
„ Moſt excellent fruits by planting in Virginia” ; which 
was publiſhed in 1609, two years only after the original ſet- 
tlement, in order to awaken attention and to urge perſeve- 
rance. 
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4 JAM ES I 
ence ſoon detected, did not remove the ſcruples of the 


few, they at leaſt inflamed the paſſions of the many: and 


every order in the ſtate, the peer and the peereſs, the gen- 
tleman and his dame, the merchant and mechanic; all 
engaged in forming ſettlements in the Weſtern hemiſphere 
with a zeal almoſt equal to that of their ardent fathers, 
when they haſtened to the Eaſt to purchaſe ſuppoſed ſal- 
vation, by reſcuing the holy city. 

Animated however by ſuch motives, or pleaſed with 
novelty, James I. entered with kindred ardour into the 
deſigns of his people. He granted in x606 to two com- 
panies, who each propoſed to plant Virginia, that im- 
menſe region, ſtretching from the thirty-third to the 
forty-ſixth degree of latitude: he gave them the ma- 
nagement of colonial affairs, with authority to rule the 
emigrants : and he condeſcended, becauſe he delighted in 
executing the difficult taſk of lawgiver, to deliver to the 
planters, who were ſtill to be regarded as ſubjects, in- 
ſtructions, full of ſalutary advice and uſeful regulation. 
When the preſent conceſſions were found to be inade- 
quate, becauſe the project was new, he granted in 1609 
and in 1611 additional charters and other laws. Hence, 
the moſt ancient coloniſts were placed under the regimen 
of a three-fold juriſdiction : they were ſubjected equally 
to the perſonal power of their ſovereign; to the diſtant 
regulation of a commercial company; to the immediate 
government of a preſident and council ; without taſting 
the pleaſures of ſuffrage or enjoying the importance of 
ſelf-legiſlation. 

Careleſs whither they were going, yet animated by 
hope, a ſmall emigration, compoſed, ſays Smith, of “ poor 

| „ gentlemen, 
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te gentlemen, tradeſmen, ſerving-men, and libertines,” 
ſoon departed for Virginia, in order to proſecute ſuch ad- 
ventures as chance might direct. What ſagacity might 
have foreſeen and prevented was diſcovered by experience 
the moment that the emigrants entered the wilderneſs, 
which the aborigines had hitherto poſſeſſed without in- 
vaſion. Settled in 1607, like the founders of Rome, 
without the ſociety of women, on the uncultivated banks 
of a river, the coloniſts encountered the various embar- 
raſſments of a ſituation, that no man will envy who va- 
lues health or eaſe, Without regarding the provident 
inſtructions of their ſovereign, they provoked with their 
habitual licence the enmity of the natives, who felt the 
reſentments of untutored men, rather than cultivated 
their kindneſs, which had freed them from danger while 
they were yet weak. Diſcord ſoon enfeebled the autho- 
rity of the rulers, Wingfield, Goſnold, and Smith, New- 
port, Ratcliff, and Martin; and the ſedition and diſobe- 
dience, that conſequentially followed, entailed innumera- 
ble ills on the governed. Having no engaging object, 
the ſettlers quarrelled with each other, ſince they had 
no empires to ſubdue. Famine, diſeaſe, and death, fil- 
led the cup of miſery: and amid their diſtractions the 
ſurvivors had abandoned the colony but for the prudent 
vigour of Smith, whoſe deſert was great as a chief com- 
mander, whoſe ſervices were yet greater as a diſcoverer of 
the internal country and the trackleſs Cheſapeake. 

Of thoſe diſaſters the company heard in England with 
regret; but they were fired with indignation when they 
learned by a letter tranſmitted to Lord Saliſbury, the 


ſecretary of ſtate, that the planters intended to di- 
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vide the country among themſelves without their 
conſent. 


Had the coloniſts attempted, what ſeems extremely 
improbable, to appropriate the land from which they were 
then anxious to fly, redreſs was in thoſe days obvious, 
and was indeed propoſed; “to leave them in Virginia, 
& without ſupport, as baniſhed men.” With a threat 
which was then attended with horror, the company ſent 
them inſtructions to explore the Weſtern wilderneſs, 
that they might gain intelligence of the South ſea; to 
tranſmit a lump of gold as a token of ſucceſs; to find 
one of the long-loſt adventurers of Raleigh, that they 
might profit from his information, Inquiries, which 
ſhew the motives of the times, were made then, as hap- 
pily for England they have always been, without ſucceſs, 
And the company learned from continued diſappoint- 
ment what wiſemen had foretold; * that they who 
&« plant colonies muſt be caducd with great patience,” 

Invigorated at length by the arrival of ſucceſſive emi- 
grations, and awakened from Spaniſh dreams of the pre- 
cious metals, the planters turned their attention to more 
important objects. They endeavoured with feeble efforts, 
becauſe they were yet weak, to open the boſom of the 
circumjacent foreſt ; they prepared the timber for the va- 
rious uſes of the builder and the cooper; and they” be- 
gan to procure by planting the Indian corn, which they 
had hitherto meanly obtained of the ſurrounding tribes 
by traffic, But they who toil without a ſpecial intereſt 
will teldom labour much: the preſident and council were 
induced by their idleneſs to enforce that energy which 
ariſes in formed communities from ſelf-love, by efta- 
bliſhing it as a fundamental law of the colony: “ that 
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ce he who will not work ſhall not eat.” As the ſpark of 
induſtry began to kindle, fettlements were puſhed for- 
ward along either bank of James river. Vet little could 
be expected from the exertions of men, who were driven 
rather by the dread of evil than urged by expeQation of 
reward ; obedience could ſcarcely be required when the 
rulers diſputed who ſhould command ; and no attention 
was paid to the prejudices of the aborigines, who were 


ſuppoſed not to enjoy a right, ſince they ſpoke a diſimilar 


language, Anarchy ſoon brought with it its uſual miſeries. 
By the native Virginians the coloniſts were attacked, with 
the energy of apeople whodefended their country againſt 
intruders; who had thus been provoked without a cauſe. 
Folly waſted the proviſions, which prudence had gather- 


ed with difficulty; which in that ſolitary ſituation could 


not be eaſily replaced. And a conſuming famine enſued, 
with all its horrors, that was long remembered in Virgi- 
nia as “the ſtarving time.“ 

On the arrival of a new governor in May 1611, who 
was inveſted with extraordinary powers, becauſe he was 
ſent to correct ſingular abuſes, the emigrants were placed 
under the polity of martial law; in order to puniſh re- 
cent delinquency and to prevent future diſobedience, 
Too narrow to find place for counties, the ſettlement 
was now divided into hundreds; to each of which was 
aſſigned a captain, to direct with the ſpirit of a modern 
overſeer the employment of the planters, and to chaſtiſe 
inattention. That ſuch a remedy ſhould have been a- 
dopted only demonſtrates that the diſtempers of the colo- 
ny had been conſidered in England as mortal. And 
Dale, whoſe adminiſtration is remarkable no leſs for 
wiſdom than for energy, removed notlong after the chief 
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cauſe of former misfortunes, by giving, though with a 
ſparing hand, ſome reward to diligence. The royal in- 
ſtruction, which, conſidering the emigration as a great 
family, had directed that the product of univerſal labour 
ſhould be placed in a common magazine for general ſub- 
ſiſtance, having only promoted idleneſs, was at length 
prudently relaxed, He afligned to every freeman in 1613 
a farm of three acres, on condition that they laboured 
annually three months for the company to whom they 
owed their tranſportation, and paid them three buſhels 
of Indian corn in lieu of every claim. And though the 
moderation of thoſe conceſſions appears ridiculous, when 
compared with the extravagance of ſubſequent times, 
though the farmers were only tenants at will, ſince 
they enjoyed none of the gratifications of ownerſhip, 
c thoſe regulations gave the coloniſts, as we are aſſu- 
© red, much content.” Relieved from real ſervitude, 
though they were ſubjected by the policy of Dale to the 
rigours of martial law, they were awhile -happy, be- 
cauſe in all change there is pleaſure, 

The ruins of time have left us no monuments by 
which we can mark the introduction of property, or trace 
the progreſs of freedom, in the nations of the antient 
world, But with regard to the. communities of the 
weſtern hemiſphere, which having derived their recent 
exiſtence from the adventures of a learned people, whoſe 
archives have preſerved their charters and their laws, 
reſearch may eaſily be purſued and curioſity gratified, 
If we look into the Virginian annals, we ſhall find the 
year 1615 remarkable for the eſtabliſhment of a fixed poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſoil, deſcendible to the heirs of the occupier, 
ſo flattering, becauſe he thinks what he enjoys is for ever 

his 
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his own. It was in order to encourage emigration that 
fifty acres of land were now granted by the company to 
every freeman in abſolute right. It was with deſign to 
induce them to remain in their ne habitations, that they 
ſent them not long after virtuous women for wives. And, 
having now acquired the two objects which all men 
wiſh for the moſt, the Virginians directed all their pur- 
ſuits with unuſual animation. The maize, which they 
had meanly derived from a traffic with the Indians, was now 
procured in abundance from the labours of the plough, 
the importance of which was diſcovered the moment 
the planters derived a profit from them. In theſubſequent 
year tobacco was introduced, ſo renowned by the 
Spaniſh phyſicians as a ſpecific for every diſeaſe, ſo cele- 
brated for having James I. for its antagoniſt, who oppo- 
ſed what ſoon formed the ſtaple of Virginia no leſs by 
his proclamations as a monarch than by his pen as a 
ſcholar. Yet the planters ere long became unhappy, be- 
cauſe enjoyment does not always gratify. Martial law, 
made neceſſary by former turbulence, ©* had become the 
© common cuſtom of the country.” Brewſter, a perſon 
of conſideration, was tried in 1618 for contemptuous 
words ſpoken of the commander in chief; and condemn- 
ed to die. But he carried the firſt appeal to England, 
from this ſevere ſentence, to the company; who humane- 
ly reverſed the judgement of the court-martial, Du- 
ring thoſe ſad days of ſlavery, the governar exerciſed ſole 
legiſlative power ; preſcribing eccleſiaſtical rules z regu- 
lating domeſtic commerce; and directing modes of life. 
Subjected to ſuch a legiſlature and to ſuch a common law, 
the Virginians could boaſt little of their antient free- 
dom, Governed as a conquered people they enjoyed none 

of 
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of the invaluable rights which Engliſhmen may claim: 
and ruled at the ſame time by the orders of their prince, 
by the ordinances of a corporation within the realm, 
by the edicts of an arbitrary ruler, they neither exerted 
nor claimed excluſive juriſdiction. 

At this degrading period of their ſtory, the firſt aſſem- 
bly was convened in June 1619. And compoſed of the 
governor, the council, and of delegates choſen by the 
hundreds, who having, like the moſt antient legiſlators 
of every ſociety, convened in one apartment, ** they de- 
& bated all matters thought expedient for the colony.” 
The reſult of their legiſlative talents does not remain for 
the inſtruction of poſterity, Thankful to the company 
for the important change of allowing the planters to par- 
ticipate in the government of themſelves, the aſſembly 
begged that body © to reduce into a compendious form, 
« with his majeſty's approbation, the laws of England 
« proper for Virginia.“ If martial law was not aboliſh- 
ed, it was reſtrained within the limits preſcribed by the 
royal inſtructions; and juſtice was thenceforth diftribu- 
ted nearly in the Engliſh mode. The coloniſts deter- 
mined to perpetuate the plantation, which was at length 
endeared to them by the recollection of their ſorrows. 
And thus was given for the firſt time to the ſettlers a 
local legiſlature and a regular adminiftration of right. 

But an unexpected ſcene of troubles ſoon after opened. 
Having imported, in 1619, twenty thouſand pounds of 
tobacco, the whole crop of the preceding year, the com- 
pany experienced vexations enow, when they hoped to 
derive advantage from their expenſive project, no leſs 
from the political irregularities of James I. than from the 


rapacity of the farmers of the cuſtoms, The revenue- 
officers, 
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officers, with the unſettled irregularity of the times, de- 
manded exorbitant taxes; fince the chartered term of ex- 
emption had expired by efluxion of time. Month after 
month that monarch iſſued edicts to regulate the com- 
merce of what he regarded as © a pernicious weed”; either 
as he was urged by his antipathies or his poverty, though 
he was checked by a reſolution of the commons, becauſe 
he preſumed to practiſe that now which Elizabeth had 
exerciſed without obſtruction, The mind is always 
gratified by tracing a progreſs. At the end of ſeventy 
years there were annually imported 15,030,135Ib. of 
tobacco, from which other ſtateſmen had learned to de- 
rive a revenue of C. 104375. | 

Meaſures, ſo characteriſtic of the age, ſo adverſe to the 
commercial ſpirit, probably payed the way for the in- 
troduction of freedom of trade into Virginia. Prior to 
the year 1620, the company had enjoyed under their 
charters a monopoly of the colonial commerce ; under it 
conſignments had been made to their factor, who alone 
ſold the manufactures of Europe and tranſmitted in re- 
turn the products of the plantation, But late oppreſ- 
ſions taught them to depart from the original ſyſtem, to 
relinquiſh what had depreſſed the colony without yield- 
ing them profit, The Dutch ſoon diſcovered where 
without riſque gain was to be made : and the men, who 
were {till fighting for independence, ſold the firſt negroes 
to the Virginians, who, though ſcarcely emerged from 
flavery, reduced fellow-men to bondage. With com- 
mercial freedom was introduced perſonal ſervitude ; and 
a degrading domination begat e on indolence, pride and 


refraQtrineſs. 
A par- 
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A parliament, compoſed of the profoundeſt ſtateſmen 
to be found in the annals of England, aſſembled in Janu- 
ary, 1620-1. The decay of money” immediately en- 
gaged their deliberations, becauſe they were animated 
with the temper ſo natural to man of always deploring 
the preſent. It was remarked that Spain had been the 
fountain of treaſure, which was now dried up, ſince re- 


turns had been lately made in tobacco. It was propo- 


ſed to divert this unprofitable current, by cauſing it to 
flow from Virginia and the ſummer iſles. For, faid 
© the parliament-men, we ſhall enrich thoſe countries un- 
« der our dominion, and England will be better ſtored 
ac with money when we take our returns in bullion from 
« Spain,” It was in vain for the aged to urge, with the 
prejudice ſo agreeable to the old; ** that tobacco ſhould 
ce be wholly baniſhed the kingdom; otherwiſe it will 
cc ruin one hundred thouſand men, ſince it is now fo 
e common that ploughmen take it while they are at 
ic plough.” But the more temperate replied ; © that, if 
« All is baniſhed, then the four thouſand men now in Vir- 
& ginia will periſh, they having yet no other commodi- 
ce ty.” With the uſual predilection for compromiſe, 
becauſe in the middle wiſdom is ſuppoſed to reſide, the 
houſe reſolved © that all foreign tobacco ſhall be 
tc excluded, but that of Virginia ſhall not be held fo- 
&« reign.” And “ an act for reſtraint of the inordmate 
« uſe of tobacco“ was paſſed, regulating the importa- 
tion and the ſubſequent ſale either by the hogſhead or the 
pipe; which however was not approved by the legiſla- 
ture, becauſe the propoſal was new. 


The 
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The company, the planters, the merchants, complain- 
ed to the commons of the barbarous uſages” of the 
farmers of the cuſtoms, But, though a committee was 
appointed to conſider how to relieve them, with pow- 
c er to ſend for the patentees and patents, no redreſs 
was given, The commons had not yet acquired their 
due weight in the ſcale of the conſtitution, becauſe they 
granted little: a prince, learned and profuſe, derided the 
conduct of thoſe, whom he could not conſider as wiſe, 
fince they were parſimonious: and he diſappointed their 
meaſures, becauſe he deemed the regulation of tobac- 
co too difficult for men who favoured a weed, which 
he had proſcribed as deſtructive of morals and health. 
And thus the parliament for the firſt time turned their 
attention to the colony; propoſing regulation and re- 
dreſs according to the manners of the age. 

- Diſappointed of remedy from the commons, and amu- 
ſed with unſubſtantial profeſſions of regard by the prince, 
the company at length diſcovered that they might eaſily 
evade proclamations which they. could not prevent or 
recal. During the year 1621, they ſent their tobacco 
to Middleburgh and Fluſhing, whoſe magiſtrates graſp- 
ed at a commerce from which they perceived they 
ſhould gain the greateſt adyantage without any expence 
or riſque. A meaſure, ſo contrary to the royal deſign and 
profit, provoked “n angry rebuke” from the privy-coun- 
cil, who regarded * their trade in the Low-Countries *? 
as no leſs contrary to the firſt principle of colonization 
than . inconſiſtent with the honour of the ſtate.” An 
order was therefore ifſued in October, 1621, command- 
ing: that no tobacco or other productions of the co- 


c Jonics 


“ Jonies ſhall thenceforth be carried into foreign parts, 
ga till they are firſt landed in England and the cuſtom 
<< paid”: the privy-council aſſigning theſe memorable 
reaſons ; “ that the king, weighing the advantages that 
& this crown and ſtate might receive from a well-or- 
„ dered plantation in Virginia, granted ſeveral immu- 
e nities to the coloniſts, not doubting but that they 
© would apply themſelves to ſuch courſes as might moſt 
« firmly incorporate that plantation into his common- 
« wealth; but to ſuffer a foreign trade is as inconſiſtent 
« with the view in planting Virginia as with the ho- 
© nour of the ſtate”. Thus the freedom of the coloni- 
al commerce was of ſhort duration: and thus October, 
1621, became the epoch of the national monopoly, by 
which the conneRion between the plantations and fo- 
reign countries was cut off ; which was gradually a- 
dopted as a fundamental principle of the code of every 
European power, as they acquired tranſatlantic ſettle- 
ments. Quickſighted neceflity ſoon diſcovers modes of 
circumvention, And the prohibition of the preceding 
year was renewed and even extended in March, 1622. 
The ordinances of the privy-council were tranſmitted 
to Virginia; “that the coloniſts might know how to 
* comport themſelves therein” ; the colonial magiſtrates 
were ordered “ to publiſh them in their courts and to 
ts look that they be executed.” Driven almoſt to deſ- 
pair by regulations which were felt, becauſe they were 
ſudden, the Virginians tranſmitted a petition to their 
ſovereign framed in the declamatory ſtyle of complaint: 
« they beſought him in his princely c« npaſſion either to 
„ revoke that proclamation and tu reſtore them to 

their 
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their antient liberty, or to ſend for them home, that the 
t heathen might not triumph over them”. 

While the coloniſts were thus uncertain of their fate, 
the company endeavoured with a liberal ſpirit to gratify 
their former deſires, by giving them a form of govern- 
ment remarkable for the wiſdom of its policy. In 
July, 1621, they paſſed an ordinance by which two diſ- 
tin councils were eſtabliſhed : the one, which was de- 
nominated the council of ſtate, was to be appointed by 
the company for the aſſiſtance of the governor z the 
other, which was named the aſſembly, was to conſiſt of 
the governor, of the council of ſtate, and of two bur- 
geſſes to be choſen by every hundred: the aſſembly was 
empowered to conſult with regard to the public weal, to 
enact general laws for the colony, reſerving to the go- 
vernor a negative voice; but they were directed to imi- 
tate the forms and the laws, the cuſtoms and adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, which were uſed in England: no acts paſ- 
ſed by the aſſembly were to be in force till confirmed by the 
general court of the company; no ordinance of the ge- 
neral court was to bind the plantation till aſſented to by 
the aſſembly. Thus we trace to a commercial company 
the ſource of thoſe free ſyſtems of provincial govern- 
ment that has diſtinguiſhed the Engliſh colonies above 
all others for their regard to the rights of men. In this 
famous ordinance we behold the model from which every 
future provincial form was copied, though varied by 
difference of circumſtance. Wearied of fruitleſs ex- 
pence, the company at the ſame time adopted a meaſure 
that their genuine intereſt diftated from the beginning, 
Having been driven from the ſtation of merchants, they 

| hoped 
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hoped at length to derive an advantage from acting as 
lords of the ſoil. To every projector, who propoſed to 
emigrate or to facilitate the emigration of others, they 
transferred Virginian territory in proportion to the ex- 
tent of their various engagements. Urged by liberal en- 
couragement, and carried away by a paſſion for change, 
three thouſand five hundred perſons left their homes, 
during the years 1621 and 1622, to enjoy in Virginia 
the independence which the poſſeſſion of land every 
where confers. Few regretted their departure, becauſe 
ſo few perceived in their removal preſent inconvenience 
or future embarraſſment. The commercial diſputes be- 
tween the king and the company were cloſed by compro- 
miſe in 1622; by which they were to enjoy a monopoly of 
the importation, and he was to ſhare the profits. But a 
twelve months experience convinced both parties that 
extravagant contracts are always deſtructive of them- 
ſelves: and, though it was afterwards modified, yet they 
who ſuffered from this avaricious conflict remarked, that 
the people found their oppreſſions no leſs in the parſimo- 
ny of the parliament than in the profuſion of the prince, 
becauſe both paſſions were carried to extremes. 

The arrival of ſucceſſive emigrations now enabled the 
planters to extend their ſettlements over the country on 
both banks of James river, as caprice prompted or con- 
venience directed. But what is convenient is not always 
proper: the encouragement given to the preſent deſire 
for diſperſed habitation entailed on the colony preſent 
hardſhip and laſting woes. The aborigines have at all 
times beheld the increaſe of the new-comers with a 
jealouſy in proportion as they felt their inability to pre- 


vent what they vainly deplored; the original ſeizure of 
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their country and the ſubſequent encroachments on their 
hunting- grounds. Mutual murders had often been com- 
mitted, which were atoned for on the ſide of the tran» 
gers, butnotalways forgatten by men, whoſe reſentment 
admits of no propitiation, without bloodſhed. And a 
recent pacification of more than uſual ſolemnity inſpi- 
red only an unſuſpicious confidence, The year 1622 will 
always be remembered for an inhuman maſſacre of the 
planters, executed with the uſual cunning and- cruelty 
of the American ſavage. Three hundred and forty per- 
ſons of every age and ſex, defenceleſs and unreſiſting, 
were killed in one day, almoſt at the ſame hour. A war 
of great embarraſſment but of no celebrity for ſome time 
raged, A famine added its horrors to the dangers of 
hoſtility. And of the numerous emigrants, who had 
been ſent thither at a prodigious expence, only eighteen 
hundred ſurvived thoſe complicated miſeries, But, ani- 
mated at length by ſupplies from England, the coloniſts 
purſued their mercileſs enemies into their faſtneſſes; com- 
pelling them to retire for ever from the margin of the 
rivers: and they in future poſſeſſed in ſecurity that land 
which their ſwords had bravely won. A reciprocal ha- 
tred then commenced, which for ages adminiſtered every 
ill to both, till the natives became in the progreſs of 
events ſubjected, and by caſualties annihilated, 

Tidings of theſe misfortunes gave ſpirit to the conteſts 
which had long diſtracted the company. The calami- 
ties of Virginia were attributed by the court, who envi- 
ed their power, to their miſcondua or neglet, And a 
commiſſion was iflued in April, 1623, to enquire into 
colonial affairs ; into the various grievances of which all 
complained, With a laudable attention, arms were at 
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the ſame time delivered from the tower for the uſe of the 
planters, And, owing to the humane exertions of the 
privy-council, veſſels were diſpatched, loaded with every 
thing which could alleviate diſtreſs, The commiſſio- 
ners executed their enquiry with great diligence and 
addreſs. And they ſoon reported; “ that the in- 
& habitants who had ſurvived the maſſacre were in 
ec want and in danger, which ought to be attributed to 
© the company here, who had power to direct the plan- 
© tations there.“ Encouraged by information, which 
it had been the chief deſign of the enquiry to gain, 
James did not heſitate a moment with regard to the plan 
he ſhould follow : he reſolved to new-model the com- 
pany, in order to place the government in fewer hands, 
preſerving the rights of individuals. But, determined 
to defend their rights with a zeal in proportion to the 
ſuppoſed importance of them, the company refuſed to 
comply with the royal requeſt, by accepting of a new 
patent. And a writ of quo-warranto was therefore iſ- 
ſued in November, 1623, on which judgement was given 
againſt them in the ſubſequent year. The ſuppreſſion 
of the corporation by a proceeding at law, or rather by 
an act of irreſiſtible power, made little impreſſion in 
thoſe days, though it was compoſed of perſons of the 
firſt conſequence, becauſe what is familiar is ſeldom 
ſtriking. And that meaſure, unjuſt though neceſſary, 
has been attributed, either by ignorance, or by the prevail- 
ing propenſity to load the memory of Charles I. with 
obloquy, to the tyranny of his reign. Having at length 
found leiſure for reflection, the adventurers probably 
diſcovered that there was ſome truth in the objection 
originally oppoſed to their undertaking; * that the 
ie charge 
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ie charge would be great, the buſineſs long, and the 
&« gains nothing.“ 
Though the coloniſts had driven the Indians in the 
mean time from their ſettlements, they were not happy, 
becauſe they were aggrieved. The governor continued to 
exerciſe the power of taxation for ſome time after he 
had ceaſed to legiſlate, notwithſtanding the late ordi- 
nancè of the company, which with regard to this im- 
portant privilege was ſilent, though it formed the foun- 
dation of their government. War generally entails 
expence; and men never fail to complain of burdens 
when they are no longer apprehenſive of danger, even 
when duties are impoſed by lawful authority. And an 
aſſembly was therefore convened in February, 1624. 
The former proclamations of the governors and coun- 
cils, that had for years formed the chief rules of action, 
were now enacted into laws, which are the moſt an- 
tient legiſlative acts, remaining upon record in the 
province. It was declared; “ that the governor ſhould 
« no more impoſe taxes on the coloniſts without the 
* conſent of the aſſembly; that he ſhould not with- 
* draw the inhabitants from their private labour to any 
“ ſervice of his.” The burgeſſes, envying the privi- 
leges of the counſellors, for the firſt time inſiſted, that 
they alſo ſhould be free from arreſts during the ſitting 
© of aſſemblies.” While this convention was thus 
engaged in that moſt perplexing of conteſts, there arrived 
the royal commiſſioners, Harvey and his aſſociates, who 
had been ſent in the preceding year to inquire into the 
ſtate of the ſettlements. But every inquiſition is re- 
garded with jealouſy. And they were unable to ob- 
tain, what ſeems to have been the chief object of their 
| C 2 | voyage, 
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voyage, © a declaration of the afſemblies' willingneſs to 
© ſubmit to the royal purpoſe of revoking the charters.” 
Though few could be found to concur in opprefling the 
company, whoſe ſervants they had been, yet all agreed 
in expreſſing their thankfulneſs to the king for taking 
Virginia into his ſpecial care. And the aſſembly aſked 
for favours, though they ſhewed no inclination to grant 
any. They „ beſought his majeſty to confirm the 
de then form of government; to grant to the colonies 
de the ſole importation of tobacco; and, ſhoyld he ſend 
te the promiſed aid of ſoldiers, to allow the aſſembly a 
© vote in the diſpoſal of them, ſince none could ſo well 
c direct their operations as thoſe ſo perfectly acquainted 
de with the country.“ 

While the aſſembly thus paved the way to extenſion 
of privileges, to the enjoyment of power, the parlia- 
ment met in February, 1624; who, compoſed almoſt of 
the ſame members as the laſt, adopted ſimilar meaſures. 
While the blow was yet ſuſpended over them, the cor- 
poration of Virginia preſented a petition to the com- 
mons, praying them to conſider the diſtreſſed colony 
sand opprefled company.” But, though at firſt favou- 
rably received, it was withdrawn the moment theſpeaker 
announced the king's diſapprobation. Though they 
were thus frightened from their purpoſe by the dictates 
of a tameneſs of ſpirit, which now appears ſo unwor- 
thy of their ſtation, the renne petitioned their ſove- 
reign * to baniſh all tobacco not of the growth of his 
<« majeſty's dominions.“ And in his turn he not long 
after complied with their requeſt, and with the prayers of 
the planters, becauſe they both agreed with the advice of 
his miniſters, though on a condition which does honour 
to 
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to his wiſdom ; © that none ſhould be imported but in 
<« ſhips belonging to his ſubjects.“ Having received 
from his agents the moſt exact information, he applied 
with more than uſual diligence to rebuild the ſtructure 
of colonial polity which he had thus overturned. In 
June, 1624, he appointed a committee of theprivy-coun- 
cil, ** to order the government of the colonies.” It 
was ſoon diſcovered, that a local adminiſtration within 
the colony was equally neceſſary with this new board of 
ſuperintendence within the realm, And in Auguſt, 
1624, he granted a commiſſion, nominating a gover- 
nor and council during pleaſure ; authorizing them to 
rule Virginia and to puniſh the planters, though with- 
out ſtipulating whether by the certainties of law or by 
the irregularities of will; though without mentioning 
or intending an aſſembly, becauſe he thought &* ſo po- 
ic pular a courſe” the chief cauſe of recent evils. And 
thus was a royal government for the firſt time eſtabliſh- 
ed in that moſt antient dominion. 

The diſſolution of the commercial aſſociation, which 
had thus formed the plantation of Virginia at the e- 
normous expence of one hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds of the money of that age, was for ſome time 
deplored as if the exiſtence of the coloniſts depended 
on the cancellation of its charters. They did not eſti- 
mate the cauſe of their embarraſſments or proſperity, ſo 
much by their own inductions, or the experience of 
others, as by their motives of enmity or regard. It was 
not immediately perceived, that it was to the ſingular 
ſyſtems, under which they had been ſucceſſively placed, 
they ought to have attributed the misfortunes of the 
foregoing period. It is by tracing minutely the progreſs 
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of their ſtory from the epoch of their appearance alone 
on the banks of James river that this important truth 
can be fully diſcerned, Placed under a three-fold le- 
giſlation, diſtin and uncontroulable ; of their ſovereign, 
of a commercial company, of a preſident and council; 
what happineſs could the original ſettlers enjoy, or what 
energy could they exert! The turbulence and tbe idle- 
neſs, which reſulted partly from character, but more from 
ſituation, introduced martial law: they were command» 
ed by a general and direted by inferior officers ; and, 
like ſoldiers in camp, they were fed by the hand of à 
commiſſary from a common magazine, By a re- 
laxation of diſcipline they were at length allowed ta 
poſſeſs excluſively what they had acquired by labour; to, 
enjoy for ever the lands which they derived from an exten- 
ſion of a policy, that was found ſo convenient to the 
governors and the governed, The introduction of pro- 
perty invited commerce. The attentions of intereſt 
incited the claims of ownerſhip, which ended in the 
perplexities of diſpute, Pretending to noinnate rights as 
a community, the planters at the end of twelve years 
of wretchedneſs gratefully accepted from ſtrangers andfel- 
low-ſubjeQs, the privilege of a vote in the government 
of themſelves, though their rules were till ſubject to 
diſſent and their determinations to reviſion, And, 
having finally ſent their delegates to a convention, 
which took the name of © aſſembly,” they acquired 
themſelves new protectors, while their repreſentatives 
claimed additional powers. But, freed from the ob- 
ſtructions of complicated forms by recent change, their 
government became more ſimple, and they thenceforth 
therefore proſpered, Though the nation had hitherto, 
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derived little gain from her colonies, the paſſion of the 
Engliſh for the acquiſition of diftant dominion conti- 
nued, without enjoying the benefits of preſent advan- 
tage, or foreſeeing the inconvenience of future encum- 
brance, in raiſing up in the local afſembly mn to the 
national partiament. 
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WHILE the events before mentioned occurred, fe- 
veral attempts had been made to plant Northern Virgi- 
nia, by a ſimilar company, without ſueceſs, becauſe the 
diſpenſations of nature oppoſed them. More accurate- 
ly ſurveyed bySmith, during the year 1614, that coaſt, ex- 
tending from Cape Cod to Penobſcot, was for the firſt 
time denominated New England, by the prince to whoſe 
conduct it owed its ſettlement. But the adventurers 
proſecuted, though not without the interruptions of dif- 
ferent intereſts, the trade of furs and of fiſh, ſince it was 
found to be gainful. The Northern, as well as the 
Southern company, claimed the invidious privilege of 
monopoly, which, without yielding them adequate pro- 
fit, involved them in perpetual altercation. And they 
perceived the neceſſity of procuring an explicit decla-' 
ration of their rights by a new charter, which, by gi- 
ving an advantage to the great, might obtain the patro- 
nage of the powerful, whilſt the law was yet ww" feeble 
to protect the injured. 

In order partly to advance the Chriſtian nene, but 
more to extend the boundaries of his dominions, 
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James I. granted, in November, 1620, that country on 
the American continent, ſtretching from the 40th to the 
48th degree of Northern latitude, to the duke of Le- 
nox, and his aſſociates, compoſed of the firſt peers and 
commoners in the kingdom, in abſolute property: and 
having formed them into a corporation, ſimilar to that 
of Virginia, whoſe privileges had been envied, he em- 
powered them to plant and govern that extenſive region, 
by the name of New England; to exclude every one 
from trading within their juriſdiction, or fiſhing in the 

adjoining ſeas, | | 
Notwithſtanding the greatneſs of the patentees, the 
6 grand Plymouth charter” was oppugned by the French 
nation, becauſe it included part of Acadie, which was 
claimed and occupied by them under a prior grant of 
Henry IV. It was oppoſed by the Engliſh parliament, 
becauſe it excluded Engliſh ſubjeQs from the freedom of 
fiſhery that other nations enjoyed. And the clauſe of 
forfeiture, which had been added toenforce ſubmiſſion, was 
declared to be void, ſince “ it was eſtabliſhed by grant 
6 and not by act of parliament.” Animated by genu- 
ine patriotiſm, the commons introduced a bill, during 
the ſeſſion of 1621, for a freer liberty of fiſhing on 
<« the coaſts of Virginia, New England, and other parts 
* of America; which was oppoſed by the court, be- 
cauſe it was deemed an attack on the prerogative, The 
arguments of both parties, however inconcluſive, arenow 
amuſing. The ſecretary of ſtate, Calvert, inſiſted, © that 
o thoſe foreign countries ought to be regarded as the 
„ king's, ſince they were acquired by conqueſt; be- 
ing not yet annexed to the crown, his majeſty may 
« -oyern ſuch new plantations as he ſhall think fit:“ 
and 
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and he recommended it to the conſideration of the houſe, 
« whether we ſhall here make laws for the government 
« of thoſe parts.” To theſe reaſonings were oppo» 
ſed ſuch topics as then occurred, and as ſatished the 
houſe. It was anſwered z © that the royal prerogative 
« jg not impeached by the preſent meaſure, ſince what 
« is done here is done by the king himſelf, who hath 
« a negative; that thoſe territories being holden of the 
© manor of Eaſt-Greenwich are as much annexed to 
„ the crown as it; and we may make laws here for 
« Virginiaand New England, becauſe, if the king and 
& lords aſſent to the act, it will controul the patent.“ 
Though approved by the commons, yet the bill was 
thrown out by the lords, who oppoſed what was deemed 
an invaſion, not of the rights of diſtant ſubjects, but of 
the prerogative of the prince, The ſame bill was intro- 
duced in 1624 and 1628 with the ſame ſucceſs, Yet 
the ſtrenuous exertions of the commons eſtabliſhed 
finally the freedom of fiſhing as well as the prac- 
tice of legiſlation, which were now denied them, be- 
cauſe their perſeverance has generally proved ſucceſſ- 
ful. The reſolutions of the parliament ſeem to have 
inſerted into every ſubſequent charter an expreſs re- 
ſervation of the right of Engliſh ſubjects to fiſh on the 
American coaſts. In modes of government as in modes 
of life there is a faſhion, which exiſts, diſappears, and 
revives, in continual ſucceſſion, which finds partizans 
during its vogue and deriders in its wane: it was little 
foreſeen in thoſe days that the doctrines which were 
then urged by the miniſter, which were afterwards 
completely exploded, would be again brought forward 
at a future period to perplex the meaſures of the court. 
New 
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New England was at length planted by * after 
ſeveral expenſive efforts had failed. A few fanatics, 
who, tired of the European world, becauſe it denied to 
them that toleration which they ſhewed little inclina+ 
tion to allow to others, failed for Virginia, but were 
driven by ſtorm on the coaſt of New England. Here 
they determined to end a diſaſtrous voyage, fince the ap- 
proach of winter as well as their diſtreſſes forbade far- 
ther adventure. But ſagacity ſoon diſcovered that he, 
who appears to be animated with the fervours of religi- 
on, may at the ſame time be actuated by the moſt ardent 
ambition. In order to call in the reſtraints of conſent 
to the dictates of piety, the emigrants figned a cove- 
nant in November, 1620, which recited their intention 
to plant a colony for the glory of God and the honor of 
their king and country; which profeſſed their loyalty to 
their ſovereign lord, king James; by which they combined 
themſelves into abody politic, for their better preſervation 
and the making of equal laws. And one hundred and 
twenty perſons ſoon after landed in the vicinity of Cape 
Cod, and began a ſettlement which they called New 
Plymouth. They choſe Carver, who was regarded for 
his prudence, as governor for one year, and to him they 
added other officers. They had the good ſenſe to adopt 
as much of the law of England as they knew and as 
ſuited their purpoſe. When legiſlation became neceſ- 
fary, the whole freemen aſſembled and declared their aſ- 
ſent to what convenience pointed out ; but, though they 
appear to have been no very ſkilful legiſlators, they eſta- 
bliſhed regulations which pleaſed themſelves, if they 
left no examples to poſterity. Living at firſt under the 
form of a great family, their common labour was appli- 
ed 
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ed to ſupply their common wants; and connected with 


Engliſh merchants, who had enabled them to emigrate, ' 


their inconſiderable traffic was for ſome time carried on 
for the benefit of both. Of the indigence of indivi- 
duals, and the poverty of the whole, we may judge 
from their commercial operations when this mercan- 
tile connexion had ceaſed, It was of importance ta 
them to borrow. in London, during the year 1626, Z.150 
at the monſtrous intereſt of fifty in the hundred, becauſe 
theriſque was ſuppoſed to beequally great, In the ſubſe- 
quent year they obtained, with no ſmall trouble and 
te the help of many faithful friends,” £.200 more, at 
a reduced premium of thirty in the hundred, And they 
repaid what had thus been lent them as ſoon as they 
were able; © for, ſaid they, our exceſſive intereſt ill 
&& keeps us low.” 

Landed on a deſart coaſt when the winter's ſeverities 
had already commenced, where they found neither habi- 
tations nor food, the Browniſts ſoon experienced the mi- 
ſeries of want and of famine, till death adminiſtered re- 
lief to the unhappy. The ſurvivors however encountered 
complicated diſaſters with fortitude, becauſe they en- 
joyed their peculiarities. without interruption, and go- 
verned themſelves without controul, They exerted un- 
uſual engrgy, fince they were invigorated by the preſence 
of their women and their children, who ſuffered with 
them, Yet they did not proſper. An unſociable religi- 
gion, which cannot ealily be deſcribed, promoted alter- 
cation and excluded, emigrants. A barren ſoil did not 
reward the labours of the huſbandman. But, above all, 
the purſuits of men were not incited by the enjoyment: 
of. excluſive rights; by the conſciouſneſs that what each 
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individual acquired was abſolutely his. Towards the 
end of the year 1624, about one hundred and eighty 
perſons inhabited a village, compoſed of two- and · thirty 
dwelling-houſes, where there ſtrayed “ ſome cattle and 
ce goats, but many ſwine and poultry.” Here during 
an age they remained, peaceful and unimportant, diſ- 
turbed only when they reflected, that they had no title 
tothe ſoilwhich they occupied. The Plymouth company 
ſupplied this want in January, 1630, though they could 
not confer the powers of government. Though the 
emigrants had neſtled within their juriſdiction, and there- 
fore ſeemed bound to obey their ordinances, that corpo- 
ration never ſent them a governor or preſcribed for 
them a law. If that ſociety is ſovereign, which go- 
verns itſelf in all things, New Plymouth enjoyed com- 
plete independence, from her ſettlement till her final 
annexation, by the charter of William, to a neighbour, 
who ſoon ſettled in her vicinity, and acquired by great- 
er dexterity ſuperior power and renown. 
When to the numbers of this feeble community are 
added the eighteen hundred which remained in Virginia 
of the nine thouſand perſons who had been ſeat thither 
during the foregoing period, the Engliſh coloniſts on 
the American continent at the demiſe of James I. will 
amount to nineteen hundred and eighty. This monarch 
ought to be regarded as their father, It was his coloni- 
zing ſpirit which gave them exiſtence ; it was his ſubſe- 
quent attention, becauſe he thought it would confer 
celebrity on his reign, which nurſed them in their child- 
hood. Yet their poſterity have been unjuſt to his fame, 
becauſe they judged of the propriety of his meaſures by 
the maxims of their own times, His colonial adminiſ- 
tration 
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tration partook of that wiſdom and impolicy, of that 
vigour and imbecillity, which were the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of his rule in England. He governed 
both according to the maxims of his age, diverſified by the 
peculiarity of temper and the extent of his talents, The 
wiſeſt lawyers regarded the plantations as territories 
gained by conqueſt; and thence inferred, without 
admitting the diſtinctions of circumſtance, that the, 
king might govern © ſuch newly-acquired countries” by 
prerogative alone. Viewing them however in a ſome- 
what different light, . as the dominions of the crown,” 
the commons juſtly claimed the privilege of ſuperin- 
tendence and the power of legiſlation z which were not 
readily admitted, becauſe the pretenſions of each com- 
ponent perſon of the body politic had been made, but 
remained undecided. Requiring ſupport from the king 
during their infancy, the colonies were too feeble to 
diſobey the edicts of prerogative ; and though they talk- 
ed even in thoſe days of their ancient liberties,” while 
they fled to the commons for protection, they did not 
inſiſt on inherent rights, ſince they had ſcarcely emerged 
from bondage. From beginnings ſo inconſiderable have 
thoſe plantations grown up, in no long period of years, to 
a magnitude that was not originally foreſeen : their pro- 
greſs will appear to have been at all times truſted to 
chance, though Engliſh ſtateſmen received ſucceflive 
warnings; and the preſent generation now feel the 
conſequences.* | 

| CHARLES 
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He who wiſhes to acquire an adequate knowledge of what may be 
denominated court-law during the reign of James I. muſt peruſe the wri- 


tings of Bacon, In the magnificent edition of his works in 4% 2 v. p. 504. 
he 
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NHERITING the principles and the miniſter 
1 of his father, this young monarch © thought fit to 
& Jeclare to his ſubjects and to the world, that he 
& held thoſe territories of Virginia, of the Summer-iſles, 
\ &« of 


he treats Of the king's prerogative in matters of trade and traffic,”” And 
he aſſures us: 1ſtly, the king may conſtrain the perſon of his ſubjects 
not to go out of the realm: adly, the king may forbid the exportation 
* of any commodities out of the realm: zdly, the king may forbid the 
« ;mportation of any commodities into this realm: qthly, the king may 
es ſet a reaſonable impoſt upon any foreign wares that come into the realm, 
« and ſo of native wares that go out the realm.“ The law being thus under - 
food by crown-lawyers, the colonial charters of that reign were drawn in 

conformity to their judgement: we now perceive the reaſon why there were 
inſerted in every patent ** a licence to emigrate z a permiſſion to export mer- 
t chandiſes; an exemption from impoſts during a limited term; and, in 
the ſame manner, of ſimilar proviſions, which were framed according to 
the prevailing notions of the times, It is curious to remark, that, it chould 
ſeem, not only from the paſſage before cited, but from the argument of 
Bacon in the houſe of commons in ſupport of the ſame doctrines, there 
once exiſted, in the law of England, a principle, perhaps a practice, ana - 

lagous to the internal and external taxation of the colonial controverſy, 
fince he contended that the king might eſtabliſh an impoſt on exports and im- 
ports though he admitted that the prerogative could not impoſe a domeſtic tax 
on lands, or on polls, Even curing thoſe days there were individuals who 
thought the acquifition of American territory diſadvantageous to the ſtate. 
Walker, the learned advocate, who pleaded againſt the acmiſfſion of the 
poſt=nati of Scotland, ** objected the inconvenience of uniting the Weſt- 

« Indies to the crown, ſhould there be a match with Spain.“ To this 

Bacon acutely replied : © as for the naturalizing of the Indies; we 

ic can readily help that when the caſe comes; for we can make an act of 

&« parliament of ſeparation if we like not their conſort.“ [ See Bacon's 

argument in the caſe of the poſt=nati. ] 
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« of New England, to be a part of his royal empire, 
« which he was bound to protect as any other of his domi- 
« nions; that there ſhould be one uniform courſe of 
« government through his whole monarchy,” Animated 
by the fame maxims of colonial policy, he determined 
that Virginia ſhould depend immediately upon himſelf 
and not upon any corporation; * which may be entruſted 
& with matters of trade, but not with the ordering of 
« the meaneſt ſtate-affairs,” Having thus aſſumed the 
adminiſtration, by the appointment of various councils 
ſubordinate to each otherin the colony as well as in Eng- 
land, he reſolved at his own charge “ to maintain the 
e public officers and to ſupply ſtrength of men, muniti- 

10 on, and fortifications, for its defence.” And he pro- 
miſed, what he ſeems indeed to have performed, to aſ- 
4 ſure, by any courſe that ſhould be deſired, the particu- 
« lar rights of every planter.” But indigence induced 
him to adopt a meaſure, which wiſdom no leſs than juſ- 
tice forbade : he eſtabliſhed a rigid monopoly of tobac- 
co, which was as yet the ſole ſtaple of the ſettlement ; 
which he propoſed to conduct by his agents; aſſigning 
as a reaſon, what was probably conſonant to the practice 
of the times, that it was agreed on all ſides that the 
tobacco of theſe plantations cannot be otherwiſe ma- 
<« naged for their good; whereby foreign tobacco may be 
<« kept out and that of the colonies yield a certain price 
© to the owners.” In proſecution of a project, which 
few kings or nobles have found to be gainful, every re- 
volving ſeaſon for ten years after produced a royal pro- 
clamation, “for preventing the abuſive vending of that 
© merchandiſe; for prohibiting the planting of tobacco 
« in the king's other dominions.” And his meaſures 
only 
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only proved ſucceſsful in proportion as they were oppo- 
ſed by the intereſts of merchants and were counteracted 
by the ſentiments of his people. 
Actuated by ſuch motives, Charles I. 1 in 
May, 1625, his father's former appointment of a gover- 
nor for Virginia, with a body of counſellors, to direct his 
ſteps and to legalize the rules, which he might think 
proper to preſcribe. But neither the commiſſion nor the 
inſtructions mentioned expreſsly, or even alluded to, an 
aſſembly, nor referred to the law of England as a princi- 
ple of conduct. Inveſted thus with legiſlative power, and 
authorized to impoſe taxes, the governor and council 
ruled the Virginians as a conquered people, till towards 
the commencement of the civil wars, though they did 
not for ſome time feel all the preſſures, which ought to 
have neceſſarily reſulted from the ſingular infelicity of 
their ſituation. Subſequent to the diſſolution of their 
charters, their former magiſtrates continued to govern 
them, who, in promoting the proſperity of the province, 
advanced their own good. And, having eluded the edicts 
that were ſucceſſively publiſhed to reſtrain their com- 
merce, the coloniſts ated with the energy of men, who 
purſue unmoleſted the ſuggeſtions of intereſt, | 
Compoſed nearly of the {ame members, and directed 
mean while by the ſame ſagacious counſels, the par- 
liament of 1626 and 1628 travelled over the ſame 
path of colonial policy as their predeceſſors, but with 
firmer ſteps. They attempted to make laws for the 
colonies with as little ſueceſs; they contended for a free 
fiſhery on the American coaſts with rather more effect: 
and they liſtened to the complaints of the coloniſts with- 
out being able to give them. eſſential redreſs, The ſame 
houſe 
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houſe of commons, which compelled the reigning prince 
to grant the petition of right, paſſed a bill“ for con- 
% firmation of the letters patents made by king James 
4% to the governor of the Summer-iſles;** becauſe they 
thought the power of taxation could only be given 
by act of parliament, Having each ſhewn, by their con- 
duct, what were their real motives of action, Charles I, 
and the commons not long after parted, too much of- 
fended with each other to meet ſoon again : they, who 
ſeparate in diſſention with deſign neither to concede nor 
to explain, convene'to little purpoſe. 


Sir John Harvey, who had already diſcharged the truſt 
of a commiſſioner of inquiry, was ſent to govern Virgi- 
nia in March, 1629 ; animated by the inſtructions and 
armed with the powers of his predeceſſor. Hiſtorians, 
who were not indeed exactly informed, relate; that he 
« was ſevere in his extortions, proud in his councils, 
« and arbitrary in his government.” Where much cla- 
mour is heard there is generally ſome cauſe, Actua- 
ted by the ſentiments of their ſovereign, who profeſſed ta 
deprive no planter of his private rights, the lords, in- 
truſted with the management of colonial affairs, directed 
the governor and council, in 1634 ; © that intereſts ac- 
„ quired under the late corporation ſhall not now be im- 
% peached ; that the coloniſts ſhall enjoy their eſtates 
and trades as before the recalling of the patents; 
that lands ſhall be diſpoſed of to freemen as was done 
« prior to the year 1625.” Theſe ſalutary orders either 
did not remove the cauſe of complaint, or they were 
diſobeyed. And the Virginians ſent Harvey a priſoner 
to England, with two deputies to repreſent their own 
wrongs and his miſconduct. But inquiry found their 

* | accuſations 
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accuſations to have been groundleſs, at leaſt exaggerated; 
or wiſdom determined, that he, who had been diveſted of 
power by improper authority, ought in good policy to be 
again re- inſtated. And the governor returned in April, 
1637, with a new commiſſion, ſimilar to the old ; with 
a temper to which triumph had taught little moderation. 
Urged by the reaſonings no leſs than by the pertinacity 
of the age, the remonſtrances of the Virginians became 
too vehement to be any longer reſiſted. And, in Janu- 
ary, 1639-40, they were freed from the vexation of an ob- 
noxious ruler by the revocation of his powers. Through 
the gloom, in which that period of their ſtory is peculi- 
arly involved, it is eaſy to diſcern, that it was not fo 
much the impropriety of the governor's conduct, as the 
arbitrarineſs of his authority, which was ſucceſsfully op- 
poſed. We may thence date the epoch of an over-ru- 
ling principle in the colonial policy of England, © that 
6“ refraCtorineſs always procures conceſſion, which has 
at all times been attended with the moſt conſequential 
effects. 

The commiſſion and inſtructions now delivered to 
Berkeley introduced a real change of great importance, 
becauſe it was deemed prudent “ to give due encourage- 
© ment to that plantation.” For the firſt time it was 
declared to be the royal intention, “ that Virginia ſhould 
<« be regulated, as well in eccleſiaſtical as in temporal 
« government, according to the laws of this realm.“ 
The aſſembly was again reſtored, which was authorized 
to make provincial regulations, yet as near as might be 
to the juriſprudence of England. Juſtice was now to 
be adminiſtered by the ſame forms as were then uſed 
within the parent-ftate, The church of England was 

formally 
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formally eſtabliſhed, in order © to prevent innovation 
« in matters of religion.” Domeſtic oeconomy was 
regulated, Trade with foreign veſſels was forbidden. But, 
« many ſhips having carried the commodities of the co- 
t Jony into foreign countries, whereby the king loſt 
« his cuſtoms, there being nothing anſwered in Virgi- 
« nia,” maſters were obliged to enter into bond, before 
their departure, to bring their ladings to England. Thus 
the monopoly of the colonial commerce, which was 
afterwards introduced by an ordinance of the parliament, 
in ſome meaſure enforced by Cromwell, and finally eſta- 
bliſhed by the act of navigation, was at that time created 
by the good ſenſe of Charles I. though he wanted in- 
deed what no king of England has ever poſſeſſed, pow- 
er to carry it fully into execution.' And the policy, 
which has been attributed by the vulgar to the object of 
their admiration, was declared to be that the ſtaple 
ic of the commodities of the plantations might be made 
© here; that the nation might be benefited, after ex- 
&« pending ſo much upon that ſettlement, by tran- 
tt ſporting thither ſo many ſubjects.” That com- 
miſſion alone demonſtrates how much mens minds 
had been opened, with regard to government, during 
that reaſoning, buſy, and contentious, period, from 
the commencement of the preſent reign to the meeting 
of the parliament in 1641. Berkley was received with joy 
by the Virginians, becauſe he brought with him ** 3 
** conſtitution to their hearts content.“ | 
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MEANWHILE" a new race of men appeared in 
America, whoſe peculiar principles will be found, when 
traced through all their various effects, to have entailed 
on the colonies numberleſs woes, on the parent-country 
the moſt perplexing embarraſſments. | 
The example of the Browniſls of New Plymouth, 
whole perſevering diligence had conquered difficulties, 
inflamed the fpirit of adventure, by teaching men to de- 
fpiſe diſeaſe and death, when they propagated their tenets 
or ſcught for gain. And zealots aſſociated to plant the 
goſpel in New England, at a time when-many minds were 
filled with religious fury or political puritaniſm. Ha- 
ving determined to transfer to others what they could 
not plant themſelves, the g:eat Plymouth- company 
granted a conſiderable tract of that country, which 
they had been unable to people, in which they could not 
even poſſeſs their .envied monopoly, becauſe they had 
found the fiſhers flurdy men when invigorated by the 
ſuppott of parliament. And in March, 1627-8, they 
readily conveyed to Roſewell and his aſſociates an ex- 
tenſive territory, lying around Maſiachuſets-bay, with 
ſuch powers of government as they could communicate to 
others. Urged by their zeal, this aſſociation ſoon de- 
tached Endicot thither as their agent with a few plan- 
ters and ſervants, in order to form a ſettlement, which 
acquired its name from the arm of the ſea whereon it 
was placed; „where nonconformiſts might enjoy the 
liberty of their own perſuaſion,” 

<a | Endicot, 
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Endicot, whoſe enthuſiaſm qualified him for their pur- 
poſe, founded Salem, the molt antient town of Maſſa- 
chuſets, in September, 1628. He ſent proper perſons to 
acquire ſome knowledge of the ſurrounding wilderneſs. 
And he marched himſelf 'to a neighbouring plantation, 
which Morton had long poſſeſſed under a prior patent, 
where he performed the firſt exploit for the propagati- 
on of his principles: he proſtrated the only may-pole 
that has ever exhilarated New England, becauſe it had 
ſcandalized his followers, who regarded gaiety as ſinful : 
nor did he ſtop to inquire by what right he could thus in- 
vade the amuſement of men, who owed him no obedi- 
ence, ſince they, who ſet out profeſſedly to propagate 
modes of faith, are ſeldom regardful of the means. 
Yet his attendants were not exempted from the common 
lot of humanity : they encountered the hardſhips that 
had diſconcerted former adventurers ; they were afflicted 
with ſimilar diſtempers, till death put an end to their 
trials, in a manner nearly alike. | 
Meanwhile the aſſociation diſcovered that they bad 
engaged in an arduous undertaking,” which required 
great preſent expence, unattended with immediate ad- 
vantage. It was not eaſy to procure the aid of weal- 
thier men, who doubted whether the company poſſeſſed, 
from the grant of a corporation, adequate powers of go- 
vernment. And the original proprietors obtajned there- 
fore, through the friendly ſolicitation of lord Dorcheſ- 
ter, the royal confirmation of their patent, though 
the reigning prince had Jately declared to the world, 
o that ſuch a company ought not to be entruſted with 
66 the management of ſtate-affairs, be they of never ſo 
„mean a conſequence.” In March, 1028-9, that mo- 
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narch confirmed however the grant of the prior year. 
He incorporated Roſewell and his aſſociates, ** for the 
<« purpoſe of diſpoſing of the territory and governing 
© the people there.” He empowered them to tranſport 
ſuch ſubjects and others as ſhould not be reſtrained, 
who were, notwithſtanding their emigration, to be re- 
garded as his native people. The ſovereign, who, accord- 
ing to the practice of the preceding reign, had exerciſed 
taxation, exempted the company and the coloniſts from 
impoſts for a limited term. The general court, to be 
compoſed of the governor, aſſiſtants, and freemen, of 
the company, were authoriſed to make ordinances for 
the colony, provided they were conſiſtent with the laws 
of England. And, by a general clauſe, he conferred the 
uſual powers granted to other corporations within the 
realm, Though the profeſſed deſign of the adven- 
turers was © to propagate the goſpel,” by forming 
an aſylum for nonconformiſts, all mention of religion 
was ſtudiouſly avoided, becauſe it was contrary to the 
temper of the age to grant liberty of conſcience; and, 
when he required “ that the oath of ſupremacy ſhould 
© be adminiſtered to every emigrant,” he contradicted 
their avowed principles, ſince they no more admitted the 
eccleſiaſtical authority of the king than they regarded 
the infallibility of the pope. 

Defective as the royal charter was, when conſidered 
as a provincial ſyſtem, it is curious to trace how much 
dexterity extracted from it: inapplicable as it was to 
the deſign of thoſe who procured it, the corporation pro- 
ceeded with the greateſt alacrity to execute its powers. 
They detatched a ſmall colony, with every requiſite for 
a voyage of length and for a ſettlement of permanence. 

| In 
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In April, 1729, the general court eſtabliſhed the moſt 
antient local government of Maſlachuſets : inveſting 
the adminiſtration in a preſident and council of thir- 
teen, whoſe members were to be choſen; ſevenby the cor- 
poration ; three by the governor and council; and two by 
the planters. Endicot was appointed the firſt chief ru- 
ler. The preſident and council were empowered to pre- 
ſcribe rules of action for the coloniſts, regarding the 
laws of England as their chief pattern. Thus the ſet- 
tlers were ſubjected to a three-fold legiſlation; to the 
ordinances of a corporation within the realm; to the 
rules of an internal government, over which they poſ- 
ſeſſed little influence: and to the edicts of their ſove- 
reign, which were however as little regarded then, as 
they have been in every ſubſequent reign, fince wy 
could not be enforced, 

The ſecond emigration found Salem to conſiſt of 
a few miſerable hovels, inhabited by a colony of one 
hundred perſons, who had yet been unable to procure 
themſelves food. Both parties expreſſed, at meeting, 
as much joy as foes to mirth can ſhew ; the firſt plan- 
ters, becauſe ſupplies were arrived; the new, that they 
had met on a deſart ſhore aſſociates in the ſame cauſe. 
Having traverſed an ocean, to propagate what they 
deemed the goſpel, they ſoon appointed a day “ for the 
& eſtabliſhment of church order and diſcipline.” In 
Auguſt, 1629, they eſtabliſhed a religious ſociety, by 
entering into a charaQeriſtic covenant, and ſigning a 
peculiar profeſſion of faith, which formed the ſeed- plot 
of the independent churches of New England. And 
now the men, who ſatisfied the ſcrupulous diſcretion of 
the elders, with regard to ſobriety of converſation and 
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orthodoxy of belief, were admitted to fellowſhip, None 
of the emigrants had taken the oath of ſupremacy be- 
fore their departure, which the charter had cautiouſly 
required ; which was at preſent forgotten by all, when 
its effacacy had been of real uſe: nor was the royal con- 
ſent applied for, when it was the moſt neceſſary. The 
coloniſts had a right to freedom of thought, and of ac- 
tion, no leſs from nature and chriſtianity than from the 
common law of their fathers, which enforced both; but 
neither gave them a privilege tq perſecute. Yet, reflec- 
ting on what they had ſuffered from her oppreſſions, the 
fanatics gave a ſtab to the church of England, which 
ſhe never recovered, ſince her chiefs were expelled by 
Endicot, who feared for the fate of uniformity when 
he ſaw them eſtabliſh a ſeparate ſociety on principles, 
that he thought deſtructive of his own. Neither libera- 
lity of ſentiment nor moderation of conduct was 
indeed to have been expeRed from either party, becauſe 
it was an age of much leſs charity than zeal. 

While the nonconformiſts thus promoted conformi- 
ty by perſecution, becauſe they had themſelves been per- 


ſecuted, one of the moſt ſingular events to be met with 


in hiſtory occurred in England. At the general court of 
July, 1629, Cradock, the firſt governor, propoſed, 
« for the adyancing of the plantation, for the in- 
“ ducing of perſons of worth and quality to tranſport 


© themſelves thither, and for other weighty reaſons, to 


« transfer the government to thoſe who ſhall inhabit 
ce there; and to continue no longer the ſame ſubordi- 
« nate to the company here.” Extraordinary propoſals 
naturally occaſioned debate. And the concluſion was 
deferred to the next meeting, though it was now agreed 
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« to carry the matter ſecret in the mean time, that it be 
« not divulged.” The principal leaders, Winthrop, 
Dudley, Saltonſtal, who enjoyed affluence in their na- 
tive land, but who feared more than they ſuffered, aſſo- 
ciated not long after to paſs the ſeas and inhabit New 
« England, provided the patent be firſt legally transfer- 
« red to remain in the plantation.” When the general 
court aſſembled it was eaſily reſolved, becauſe pre-deter- 
mination avoids difficulties, * that the government of the 
« colony be transferred to New England.” And they 
executed their purpoſe with a vigour prompted by their 
zeal, and with a ſucceſs gained by their prudence, But 
thoſe tranſactions, no leſs irregular in themſelves than 
inconſiſtent with the intereſts of England, were ſtill 
kept ſecret, that no meaſures might be taken to prevent 
the removal of the corporation beyond the ordinary 
reach of law. The company held their laſt general 
court on board their fleet, on the 2 3d of March, 1629-30. 
And their laſt act was © to ſend an humble requeſt to 
« the reſt of their brethren of the church of England, 

4 for the obtaining of their prayers, and the prevent- 
fing of miſconſtructions.“ 

But, though this manifeſto, which was drawn with 
their uſual art, was publiſhed the moment they had ſail- 
ed, it did notobſtru the views of the ſagacious, who ſaw 

their true deſigns. Suſpicion is ever watchful, Men 
of diſcernment remarked ; “ that religion is the cloak 
„ of this work, but under it is ſecretly harboured fac- 
* tion and ſeparation ; ill-affeted minds, who, under 
e the pretence of planting a colony, mean to draw 
F* themſelves apart, and, by removing, free themſelves 
** from our government.“ In order however to blunt the 


farce 
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force © of ſcandalous reports, as if they intended, by 
ce their emigration, to erect a ſeminary of faction and 
« ſeparation,” their profeſſed apologiſt replied; © it 
&« may juſtly be admired what the cauſe ſhould be, that 
« men of contrary minds ſhould fo ſtrangely concur in 
« the jealouſies and diſlikes of this work, neither op- 
« poſing the former colonies, which drew away two 
© for one of thoſe who are yet paſſed over to New Eng- 
« land, unleſs it be that the beſt works find commonly 
< the worſt entertainment among men“. He however, 
who oppoſes general reaſonings to acknowledged facts, 
ſeldom procures conviction ; he, who attempts to over- 


throw ſuſpicions founded on truth, will generally write 


without gaining his end. And thus, by removing the 
corporation from its antient ſcite, the foundations of in- 
dependence were laid with an artificial hand on the 
broad baſis of exemption from controul. 

Diſſatisfied with their preſent condition, becauſe, hur- 
ried away by their ardour they expected every thing 
from change, fifteen hundred perſons emigrated to Maſ- 
ſachuſets, during the year 1630, under the conduct of 
Winthrop ; who were provided with all that they muſt 
carry with them who purpoſe to plant a wilderneſs. 
They found, ſays Smith, who lived at the time and 
„ knew their ſtory, fourſcore of thoſe who had gone 
before them dead, the reſt ſick, nothing done, but 
<< every one complaining, and all things ſo contrary to 
s their expectation, that now every monſtrous humour 

« began 


We meet with thoſe remarkable anecdotes, which ſhew the objection: 
of the age, in a pamphlet publiſhed in 2630, „“ for the ſatisfaction of 


«« thoſe who queſtioned the lawfulneſi of the action, entitled “ The 
« planters plea," 
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« began to ſhew itſelf. This trial of their patience 
« cauſedamong them noſmall confuſion, and put thego- 
« yernorand his council totheir utmoſt wits: ſome could 
« notendurethe name of a biſhop, others not the ſight of a 
« croſs or ſurplice, others by no means the book of 
« common prayer. This abſolute crew of the elect, 
« holding all but themſelves reprobates, now make 
« more haſte to return to Babel, as they term England, 
e than to enjoy the land they called Canaan. Thoſe he 
© found Browniſts he let go for New Plymouth, two 
“ hundred he was content to return to England,” The 
emigrants aſſumed naturally the familiar regimen of a 
great family, which little religious ſocieties are ſo prone 
to adopt, rather than the chartered form of a corpora- 
tion, that they had ſo lately contemned, Suſpicion of 
incontinence in wives and levity ia huſbands, flander 
and idleneſs, ftubbornneſs and contempt of magiſtracy ; 
all were corrected by the governor, as the patriarch had 
anciently puniſhed his domeſtics. Men of that age, who 
did not favour their principles but who had obſerved 

their policy, foretold what experience has now determi- 
ned to have been well founded: “ that the air of New 
i England and the diet, equal if notexcelling that of 
« Old England, beſides their honour of marriage, and 
* careful preventing and puniſhing of furtive congreſ- 
e ſion, give them and us no ſmall hope of their multi- 
c tude of ſubjects and future puiſſance.” Yet, though 
the town of Boſton was founded ſoon after their arrival, 
it had only been reared to the ſtate of a petty village at 
the end of eight years, notwithſtanding it had become 
their metropolis in oppoſition to Salem, | 


The 
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The firſt court of aſſiſtants, which enjoyed from the 
charter executive and judicial power, and aſſumed now 
the legiſlative, aſſembled in Auguſt, 1630. Their firſt 
ordinance ſhewed what was their firſt object; by decla- 
ring that houſes ſhould be built for miniſters at the public 
expence. They turned their next attention to the pro- 
viding of habitations; and they regulated the price of 
labour. The governor, deputy-governor, and four of 
the aſſiſtants, were empowered to reform abuſes by cor- 
recting miſdemeanors, But, on thoſe who avowed dif- 
ſimilarſentiments in religion, puniſhments were inflicted, 
which enthuſiaſm could alone dictate or approve: they 
tranſported fir Chriſtopher Gardner to England, becauſe 
he was accompained in his retreat by a comely woman, 
and was ſaid to be a papiſt ; they expelled Morton, who was 
a poet and a wit“, after burning his houſe, becauſe he 
was ſuppoſed to have taken a canoe from the indians 
who were thus courted though not feared, Yet none 
couldclaima trial by jury till 1634, when it was introduced 
by poſitive ordinance, ſince the common-law of England 
was ſuppoſed to be inapplicable to a choſen people. 
Grand juries were eſtabliſhed in the ſame manner du- 


ring 


* Diſappointed of redreſs from the ſovereign whom he loved, Morton 
endeayoured to do juſtice to himſelf, He printed at Amfterdam, in 1637, 
« New Engliſh Canaan ; containing an abſtract of New England.“ A 
narrative of 188 pages, conceived with conſiderable judgement, and executed 
with unuſual elegance; in which he ridiculed “, the Sepatatiſts“ with un- 
appeaſable ſeverity, He took notice of a circumſtance, which has at all times 
continued: * how divers perſons, not ſo well affected to the public-weal 
«« as out of reſpect to their own private ends, have laboured to keep both 
tc the practice of the people there, and the real worth of that eminent 
« country, concealed from public knowledge,” 
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ring the ſubſequent year, as with theincreaſe of popula- 
tion crimes began to multiply. And thus experience de- 
monſtrated what indeed had been foretold, that, as cauſes 
produce in the phyſical world their correſpondent effects, 
real principle never fails to beget in the political ſyſtem” 
its conſequential action: that they, who within the realm 
oppoſed the church of England, when ſubje& to her 
coercion, would naturally neglect her ceremonies when 


mit the ſupremacy of their prince prior to their emigra- 
tion, would in their new ſituation certainly diſregard 
his authority: that they, who deſpiſed human learning 
as inefficacious, would conſequently prefer the Jew- 
iſh juriſprudence to the approved cuſtoms of their 
fathers, ' | | 10 | 
The firſt general court, compoſed as the charter re - 
quired, of the governor, the aſſiſtants, and of the whole 
freemen of the corporation, met in October, 1630. As 
if they had been an independent people, their firſt act 
was to new- model their conſtitution, by declaring, that 
in future the freemen ſhould chooſe the aſſiſtants, who 
might appoint the governor from their own” body; by 
empowering the afliſtants to make laws and to nominate 
officers, But an innovation ſo contrary to the charter, 
ſo inconſiſtent with popular power, did not long conti- 
nue. Having extended their views with their augmen- 
tation of numbers, the freemen declared, in the ſubſe- 
quent year, “ that they alone had a right to ele& the 
«« governor and affiſtants.” With the ſame ſpirit of 
change they enacted what has at all times greatly in- 
flvenced their affairs, „ that none ſhould be admitted to 
* the freedom of the body politic, or enjoy the right of 
= | „ ſuffrage 


placed beyond the ocean: that they, who did not ad- 
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tc ſuffrage, or act as a magiſtrate, but church-membets.” 
Their enthuſiaſtic miniſters having the right to approve 
the orthodoxy of principle and the regularity of con- 
duct, few could eſtabliſh an adequate qualification for 
church-memberſhip. A law, thus framed by intole- 
Trance, in order to inveſt all power in a party, continued 
to adminiſter every evil of oppreſſion, notwithſtanding 
the rational exertions of Charles II. till the revocation 
of the charter introduced more genuine freedom, though 
their forms became leſs democratic. 

The men, who had been driven from Maſſachuſets by 
incompetent authority without adequate cauſe, applied 
to their ſovereign for redreſs. But the privy-council diſ- 
miſſed their complaint in January, 1632-3, ſince « the 
<« things informed, being denied, reſted to be proved 
« by perſons from the place;” declaring, however, that 
© the general government is in due time to be farther 
« inquired into.“ The attention of the king's mi- 
niſters was at length awakened by the prodigious emigra- 
tions to New England during the year 1633: Alarmed 
when they heard “ that great numbers, known to be ill- 
«< affected and diſcontented with eccleſiaſtical and civil 
« government, reſorted thither,” they gave directions in 
February, 1633-4, to ſtay the ſhips and paſſengers 
« till farther orders.” Cradock, who firſt moved for 
transferring the corporation to Maſſachuſets, who was 
then before the privy-council, was required“ to bring 
« the letters patents to the board.” And having diſco- 
vered from his confeſſion, what ſeems to have been 
hitherto unknown, that the charter was in the hands 
of the governor in the colony,” the awakened miniſ- 


ters determined to reform what it was too late toprevent. 
S9 
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So great had been the emigrations, becauſe obſtruc- 
tion had only incited the deſire of removal, that, before 


the year 1634, the plantations extended thirty miles a- 
round the capital. Influenced no more by the ruling 


oligarchy at Boſton, the freemen adopted a meaſure, that 
at once deſtroyed the power of the governor and aſſiſtants, 
and gave riſe to events, the conſequences of which are 
now felt. When in May, 1634, the general court af. 
ſembled, twenty-four deputies claimed a right to vote 
for the whole freemen, who were now too numerous, as 
well as too much engaged, to attend in perſon to the 
making of laws. A demand, which introduced an in- 
novation ſo deſtructive of the charter, was too power- 
fully ſupported to admit of denial. Such is the origin 
of the ſecond body of delegates, which appear in colo- 
nial juriſprudence, fince Virginia certainly enjoyed: 
the firſt, and Maryland the third. Yet, choſen equally 
by the freemen, the governor and aſſiſtants continued 
to ſit with the repreſentatives till 1644 z when, after va- 
rious conteſts for power, the repreſentatives became a 
ſeparate branch of the legiſlature ; enjoying thenceforth 
all the importance annexed to diſtin&t deliberation, 
Conſcious of this ſignal irregularity, the rulers have in 
every period endeavoured to conceal what they dared not. 
avow. When during the reign of Charles II. the lords 
of the council for colonies aſked their agents of what 
« perſons the general court were compoſed?” they an- 
ſwered, „of the governor, the aſſiſtants, and freemen, 
« as the patent expreſſed.” Owing partly to ignarance, 
but more to prejudice, their hiſtorians have inculcated- 
ſimilar impoſitions. From that epoch, when the dele- 
gates acquired the chief influence, becauſe they at the 

ſame 
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ſame time gained the privilege of granting, or withholding 
money, the charter was ſeldom regarded, except when 
it was drawn from obſcurity to repel the claims of Eng- 
land: in after- times the preſent innovations were equal- 
ly claimed, as chartered rights, with the genuine provi- 
ſions of the patent, and were therefore ſupported with 
the ſame zeal. 

The coloniſts becameat length diſſatisfied with adjudi- 
cations, various and contradictory, ſince every ma- 
giſtrate decided according to the equity of his own mind, 
without eſtabliſhed laws to inform their judgement, or 
former precedents to direct their practice. Diſſatisfac- 
tion ſoon ſwelled into clamour ; and continued complaint. 
produced ultimate reformation. Neceſſity indeed ſome - 
times demanded ſpecial regulations for inconveniences. 
as they aroſe, But it was not till after fourteen years de- 
liberation, that committees, formed of magiſtrates, of 
miniſters, and elders, produced a code, which being 
ratified by the legiſlature, was firſt printed in 1648. It 
contains not the moſt diſtant alluſion to the laws of Eng- 
land, fince it was compiled chiefly from the Jewiſh ſyſ- 
tem, which was now adopted, becauſe it had been gi- 
ven to an elected people: and the common and ſtatute laws 
of their fathers were no more regarded in Maſſachu- 
ſets than in Germany or in France; as they were 
deemed inapplicableto the condition of men, whothought 
themſelves equally choſen, We ought naturally to ex- 
pect that juſtice would not be adminiſtered in the name 
of the king, becauſe they did not love the appellation, 
but under the direction of the authority,” ſince they 
affected the ſtate of a common-wealth. 


During 
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During an. age of innovation conteſts of every kind 


naturally aroſe among an enthuſiaſtic people. And 
notions in religion and in politics, the moſt extravagant 


and pernicious, were propagated with a zeal, equal to 
the fervour of the times: Williams; a popular preacher 


of Salem, having refuſed to retract what were deemed 
his errors, was expelled not only the church, but the 
colony, though not without great diſturbarice and ſome 
oppoſition, His diſciples were too faithful to deſert him 
in his diſtreſs. He journeyed ſouthwards to the Nar- 
raghanſet-bay; and, during the year 1635, he eſta- 


bliſhed, with the conſent of the aborigines, the planta- 


tion of Providence z which he long ruled as à pattiarch; 
which he rendered reſpectable, no leſs by the effuſions 
of his benevolence, than by the prudence of his policy. 
Tired of conteſt, or dreading violence, a few coloniſts 
were conducted from the vicinity of Boſton by Pynchon 
and Hooker who, penetrating weſtward through the 
deſart, formed a ſettlement on the margin of ConneQi- 
cut river, in June, 1636. Here was an occaſion which 
diſplayed the principles and practices of all parties. 
Nothing could be more natural than for Maſſachuſets to 
reaſon and act as an independent ſtate, The general 
court inſiſted, that, ſince the inhabitants were tied to 
each other by the oath of a freeman, they could not ſe- 
parate without the conſent of the whole: and they 
granted permiſſion to emigrate, after an oppoſition which 
only invigorated deſire; regarding, with the fondneſs 
of parents, thoſe as citizens in their new eftabliſhment, 
who had once been members of the old. Directed by 
the maxims of ſovereignty, they ſent with them a com- 
miſſion unexampled in juriſprudence : having recited 


E that 
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that the lands which the emigrants intended to poſſeſs 
were without the limits of this commonwealth ; that 
the juriſdiction was challenged by certain noble per- 
ſons in England, whoſe intentions were unknown ; they 
empowered Ludlow to rule and to puniſh their new ſub- 
jects, and even to convene a general court, becauſe in 
every ſituation government is neceſſary, The planters 
however ſoon contemned that commiſſion as informal, 
or diſregarded its powers as inadequate. And they efta- 
bliſhed, by aſſociation, a body politic for themſelves, un- 
der which they enjoyed the pleaſures and the importance 
of ſelf-rule, till Charles II. gave them a charter. Maſ- 
ſachuſets continued however for ſome time to aſſert her 
powers of juriſdiction, becauſe few communities, having 
once enjoyed ſuperiority, relinquiſh their pretenſions 
without a conteſt, When Connecticut at length refu- 
fed obedience to the general court, and denied appeals 
to Boſton, ſhe then acquired real independence on the 
colony which claimed her ſubmiſſion. 

Urged by the vehemence of the times, which had thus 
laid the foundation of ConneQicut on the moſt faulty 
baſis; which induced men, when impatient of reſtraint, 
to abandon the place of their nativity z a ſmall emigra- 
tion arrived at Boſton, in June, 1637, under the con- 
duct of Eaton, a merthant, and of Davenport, a mi- 
niſter, Theſe leaders were courted to land by every to- 
pic of perſuaſion; but they naturally preferred the im- 
portance which the founders of a colony acquire, to the 
honours that muſt have been exerciſed ſubordinate to 
others. And they failed to the confluence of the river 
ConneQicut, where they landed in the vicinity of the 
Dutch, at New Amſterdam, notwithſtanding their remon- 

: | ſtrances 
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ſtrances and their threats. Having no charter to execute, 


they eſtabliſhed, by voluntary compact, agovernment, civil 
and ecclefiaſtical, extremely analagous to that of Maſſa- 
chuſets, becauſe men animated by the ſame principles 
admire the ſame forms. They diſregarded the laws of 
their fathers, fince they had thought them rigorous and 
deemed them now inapplicable: they ſhewed the extent 
of their fanaticiſm, as well as of their ſelf-ſufficiency, by 
aboliſhing the trial by jury, which wiſe: men had appro- 
ved, and brave men fought for. Such is the com- 
mencement, and ſuch the maxims, of the little colony of 


New Haven, which enjoyed the gratifications of ſove- 


reign inſignificance, till it was annexed to Connecticut, 

without its conſent, by the charter of Charles II. 
When mens motives neceſſarily lead to diſunion, it 
is not eaſy to preſerve concord, The independents had 
not yet been taught forbearance by ſufferings, nor mo- 
deration by adverſity: and expedients were propoſed 
without ſucceſs to a people who did not know, that to- 
leration blunts the edge of controverſy, and, if it does 
not procure unanimity in opinion, at leaſt enervates the 
turmail of action. In Maſſachuſets ſes neceſſarily be- 
gat ſes, whoſe tenets were too ſubtile to be then com- 
prehended; whoſe names were not long remembered, 
when their practices became generally known and deſ- 
piſed. Altercation grew up to animoſity, and the ma- 
lignity of religious and political controverſy roſe almoſt 
to civil war. With deſign to remove diſtraction, a ſynod 
of the churches was for the firſt time called, by order of 
the general court, in Auguſt, 1637; till ſuppoſing that 
the ſupremacy of the king did not exiſt, though the 
charter had exprefsly recognized it. In that famous 
22 convention 
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convention of miniſters and elders, of women and ofen, 
Mrs. Hutchinſon diſplayed the hypocriſy of tears: in 
it, at the age of ſix and twenty, Vane, the younger, 
learned the arts of low intrigue, of mean diſſimulation, 
which he not long after practiſed on a greater ſtage, 
The ſynod condemned eighty-two erroneous opinions, 
which had been propagated by the enthuſiaſtic zeal of 
various ſectaries of every ſex. And, adopting literally 
the practice of the popiſh clergy, during the darkeſt 
ages, the churches called in the aid of the magiſtrate, 
to enforce the dogmas of the eccleſiaſtic; to amputate 
the member that they wanted ſkill to reſtore. Several 
perſons , were disfranchiſed ; many were baniſhed : and 
dreading inſurrection from the town of Boſton, which 
even then had given ſpecimens of turbulence, the ge- 
neral court diſarmed the inhabitants and prohibited defa- 
mation of magiſtracy. | 

When men were thus ſent into baniſhment, becauſe 
they practiſed in Maſſachuſets the leſſons which had 
been previouſly taught them in England, they ſought 
for repoſe and ſecurity beyond the reach of perſecution. 
A colony, led by the fair hand of Mrs. Hutchinſon, 
journeyed ſouthwards on the path of Williams, and 
formed a ſettlement in his vicinage, which ſoon ac- 


quired the name of Rhode Iſland. Having procured 
a title to the ſoil from the aboriginal owners, for a ſa- 
tisfactory conſideration, the emigrants, by copying the 
example of their neighbours at Providence, entered into 
a ſimilar compact of government; which gave a liberal 
toleration to every ſet, and ample protection to every 
man. And having thus aſſumed the dignity of an in- 
gependent community, and offered ſhelter to thofe who 

fled 
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fled from the purſuit of bigotry, Rhode Iſland was ſoon 
enriched by her diligence and her commerce ; and con- 
ſtrained by her populouſneſs to ſend colonies to the adja- 
cent ſhores. | 

Jealouſy in the mean time urged England to obſerve 
the conduct of the New Engliſh, who were ſaid * not 
« ſo much to aim at new diſcipline as at ſovereignty; ” 
and to reclaim thoſe to her government, who “ ac- 
* counted it perjury and treaſon to ſpeak of appeals to 
« the king.” A commiſſion, directed to the great of- 
i | ficers of ſtate, was iſſued therefore in April, 1635, for 
= regulating the plantations.” After reciting, that great 
1 
h 


numbers of the people of England had been permitted 
to deduce colonies, in order to enlarge the territories of 
the empire, it inveſted the commiſſioners ©* with a pow- 
« er of protection and government;” with authority 
« to make laws concerning the ſtate public, or the 
. rights of individuals, to revoke ſuch letters patents 
F „as had either been unduly obtained, or the liberties 
« of which appeared to be hurtful to the crown.” A 
commiſſion, which was then regarded as legal, becauſe 


0 the king exerciſed legiſlative power, was not allowed to 
remain long in dormant inaQivity, Of the conduct of 
. Maſſachuſets complaints were continually made, becauſe 
4 | ker oppreſſions became daily more ſevere. And againſt 
8 her charter was iſſued, in 1636, a writ of quo-warranto, 
1 which, if we may believe Jones and Winnington, who, 
is as attorney and ſolicitor general of Charles II. had in- 
N ſpected the record, was neither ſo brought, nor the judge- 
y ment ſo given, as to cauſe a diſſolution of the patent. 
5 It was from the epoch of this proceeding at law, that 
5 the miniſters of Eogland found continual cauſe to la- 
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ment the difficulty of drawing, within the juriſdiction 
of Engliſh judicatories, ſubjects who lived d the 
ocean. 

Meanwhile aſſembled i in April, 1635, the POS 
mouth company, conſiſting of the firſt nobility and gen- 
try in England, in order to record, for the ſatisfaction of 
poſterity, the reaſons that induced them to reſign a 
charter from which they had derived little honour or ad- 
vantage, With this deſign they declared ; * that the 
«© Maſſachuſets patentees, having ſurreptitiouſly obtain. 
ed from the crown a confirmation of their grant of 
5 the ſoil, had not only excluded themſelves from the 
& public government of the corporation, but had made 
& themſelves a free people, and for ſuch hold them- 
« ſelves at preſent; framing unto themſelves new con- 
5 ceits of religion, and new forms of eccleſiaſtical 
« and temporal government, puniſhing divers that 
© would not approve thereof, ſome by whipping, and 
* others by burning their houſes, and ſome by baniſh- 
c ment, under other pretences indeed, yet for no other 
& cauſe ſave only to make themſelves abſolute maſters 
& of the country, and uncontroulable in their new laws.” 
Such were the reaſons which reduced the council of Ply- 
mouth to the neceſſity of requeſting their ſovereign 
to take the whole buſineſs into his own hands.“ Ne- 
ver did any nation derive ſo little benefit from ſo power- 
ful an aſſociation, to whom was entruſted the govern» 
ment of an extenſive dominion, becauſe in all mono- 
poly there is an intereſtedneſs that repels the affeRions 
of mankind. Never did any commercial company draw 
ſo little profit to themſelves, though their affairs were 
condu by philoſophers, with fir Kenelm Digby at 


their 
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their head, ſince they were envied and oppoſed. Ne- 
ver did the legal proceedings of any corporation create 
ſo much ſubſequent-controverſy, though they had been 
adviſed by fir Henry Spelman, who was himſelf a member, 
and at the ſame time their ſtanding counſetlor®, 

As every charter was now ſuppoſed to have been either 
cancelled or reſigned, Charles I. aſſumed the govern- 
ment of New England in July, 1637, in order © to 
« redreſs the miſchiefs that had ariſen out of the many 
« differing humours; and he appointed over it fir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, as governar general, ©* whole gravity, 
«© moderation, and experience, gave hopes of repairing 
« what is amiſs in that disjointed ſettlement.” But that 
loyal gentleman was inveſted with powers which could 
not be executed among ſuch a people, during ſuch a 
ſeaſon, without an army; and his ſovereign had no army 
toſend, During the years 1637 and 1638, proclama- 
tion followed proclamation, **to reſtrain the tranſport- 
« ing of ſubjects to the colonies ; whoſe principal end 
« is to live as much as they can without the reach of 
* authority. ” Charles I. is ſaid to have increafed the 
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® It may gratify a reaſonable curioſity, to be made acquainted with the 
members, who at that meeting formed that memorable reſolution ; ſome 
of them have left names the moſt celebrated in the Englith annals, 


Lord Gorges, preſident, Captain Maſon, vice-preſident, 
Marquis of Hamilton, Lord Alexander, 
Earl of Arandel and Surry, Sir Fereinando Gorges, 
Earl of Southampton, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Ear} of Lindſcy, | Sir Robert Manſel, 
Earl of Carliſle, Sir Henry Spelman, 
| Earl of Stirling, Sir James Baggs, 


Lord Matravers, Mr, Montague, 
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complaints of his people by a double perſecution, wha 
were vexed at home, yet not ſuffered to ſeek peace 
abroad, Urged by all thoſe reaſons, the privy-council 
diſpatched an order to Maſſachuſets, in April, 1638; 
% commanding Winthrop, or any other in whoſe cuſ- 
5 tody the letters patents were, to tranſmit the ſame by 
ce the return of the ſhip; being reſolved, in cafe of con- 
ce tempt, to cauſe a ſtrict courſe to be taken againſt 
% them.” The rigours, which were thus threatened to 
others, were by a ſingular reverſe of fortune not long 
after inflicted on themſelves, when they reſigned the co- 
Joniſts to their own purſuits, that the royal counſellors 
might turn their undivided care to the calming of do- 
meſtic troubles. 

We muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between the emigrants 
of 1620 and thoſe of 1630, if we would form an ac- 
curate judgement of the founders of New England, 
In one characteriſtic indeed they both agreed, as they 
were all puritans of the moſt rigid kind, The ſettlers 
of New Plymouth appear to have been men of great 
zeal with little knowledge, wha exerted an induſtry and 
perſeyerance, prompted by their indigence. The prin- 
cipal planters of Maſſachuſets were Engliſh country- 
gentlemen of no inconſiderable fortunes; of enlarged un- 
derſtandings, improved by liberal education; of extenſive 
ambition, concealed under the appearance of religious 
humility, The eccleſiaſtics of the firſt were at once 
ignorant and enthuſiaſtic: the clergy of the ſecond, 
having derived their ſcholaſtic knowledge from Oxford 
and from Cambridge, poſſeſſed rather more than a com- 
petent ſhare of learning, that they did not however 
pequeath to their ſucceſſors 3 and, having found objecti· 
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ons to the church of England, of which they had been 
members, in the innovations of the age, endeavoured 
to diſcover the truth in every extreme. The ſavage 
vulgarity of both claſſes gave them | conſiderable ia- 
fluence over the minds of the multitude z whoſe manners 
they formed; whoſe inclinations they directed to that 
love of equality, that impatience of reſtraint, which 
ſtrangers in after - times attributed to ©* a levelling prin- 
„ ciple,” And to this ſource may be traced up the ge- 
nuine cauſes of the various events of their annals; of 
thoſe that are already paſt, of thoſe that are yet to be 
mentioned, Informed by the counſels of ſuch leaders, 
and inſpired by their enthuſiaſm, the general court per- 
ceived that it would be equally dangerous to comply with 
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tranſmirted, in September, 1638, a petition to the lords 
commiſſioners for colonies, drawn in characteriſtie lan- 
guage : they profeſſed not to queſtion their lordſhips 
proceedings, but only to open their griefs; had they 
offended in any thing, they proſtrated themſelves at the 
footſtool of authority : they begged for time to anſwer 
before condemnation ; and they repreſented, that, ſhould 
their patent be taken from them, ** the common 
people will conceive that his majeſty hath. caſt them 
off; and, hereby freed from their allegiance, will be 
ready to confederate themſelves under a new govern» - 
c ment.“ From this remarkable tranſaQion, the rulers 
of Maſſachuſets learned what advantages might be de- 
rived fromdiſtance of ſituation no leſs than from the em- 
barraſſments of the parent. In ſubſequent times they prac - 
tiſed ſucceſsfully the leſſons, which during that period of 
diſtraction they acquired diligently, - And, while Eng- 
2 land 
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land was unhappily engaged in civil war, ' they ſettled 
their forms, they extended their plantations, and eſta- 
bliſhed their independence, as had been foretold, when, 
by ſailing beyond the ocean, they eluded in future the 
remark and operations of controul. Happy, for them- 
ſebves and the world, had they followed an advice, which 
even then was prefied on them by the wiſe in the lan- 
guage of the - apoſtle : <* not to think more highly of 
dc themſelves than they — think, but to think 
£6 ſoberly. 9” 
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DURING an active ages when mens minds were 
turned to the projects of peace, becauſe they were re- 
ſtrained by a pacific prince from the exploits of war, ſir 
George Calvert, the friend of Strafford, engaged in co- 
lonization. Having long acted as a zealous aſſociate of 
the great companies, which had undertaken to plant 
America, he was induced by their unprofitable adven- 
tures to defire excluſive ownerſhip. And he obtained 
from James I. whoſe ſecretary he had been, a liberal 
grant of Avalon in Newfoundland, where he formed a 
ſettlement, and for ſome time acted as law-giver. But, 
diſſatisfied at length with the barrenneſs of foil and coldneſs 
of atmoſphere, he was enabled by the munificence of 
Charles I. who lent him a ſhip to profecute diſcovery, to 
ſind in Virginia a happier climate and more fruitful glebe. 
Vet he lived not to taſte the fruits of a plantation, 
which his enterpriſing genius had conceived rather than 
formed. And there was granted, in June, 1632, to 

Cecil, 
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Cecil, then lord Baltimore, the heir of his abilities 
and his title, a conſiderable part of that moſt antient 
dominion, on the uſual motives of ** a laudable zeal 
« for propagating the Chriſtian religion, and for ex- 
<« tending the territories of the empire.” Bounded on. 
the North by New England, and on the South by the 
river Potowmack, the intended ſettlement was ſepata- 
ted from Virginia, and ſubjected to the crown of Eng- 
land alone. The proprietary was inveſted with the 
honours of a count-palatine, by a reference to the an- 
tient rights of the biſhops of Durham, which conſer- 
red regal juriſdiction. He was empowered to tranſport 
ſettlers, who could not emigrate without the royal lis. 
cence z who were to continue Engliſh ſubjects, in their 
new habitations, and were to enjoy conſequently. the 
privileges of ſubjects. The authority, conferred on Bal- 
timore, was truly royal; the immunities granted to 
the coloniſts were extremely extenſive: but nothing was 
reſerved to the king, or to the nation, except genctal 
ſovereignty, that neither contained immediate ſuperin- 
tendence, nor enſured neceſſary controul. The law, as 
it was then underſtood, and the anecdotes of the times, 
furniſh ſatisfactory explanations of that accurate char- 
ter, Having been literally copied from the prior patent 
of Avalon, which had been granted, in 1624, to the fa- 
ther by James I. who exercifed legiſlation and confer- 
red exemptions, it naturally contained a clauſe, that 
had been found in the former, exempting the pro: inci» 
als from impoſts, Continuing to exerciſe the ſame powers 
as his predeceſſor, Charles I. now inſerted, in the char- 
ter of Maryland, the celebrated covenant-with regard to 
ſubſidies; which he fix years after introduced into the 
grant of Newfoundland, when he impoſed a tax. And 
the 
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the attorney- general Noye, having correAed the patents 


of both, formally gave the ſanction of his approbation to 
thoſe claims and exertions of prerogative, for which ſir 
George Calvert himſelf had ſo ſtrenuouſly pleaded in 
the houſe of commons during the laſt reign. And thus 
Maryland acquired the pre- eminence of being the firſt 
of all the colonies, which was profeſſedly erected into 

a province of the Engliſh empire. | | 
Accompained by a few Roman Catholic families, 
who fled from the perſecution of the puritans, more 
than from the tyranny of the penal ſtatutes“, Calvert 
formed a ſettlement on the northern bank of the Po- 
towmack, in March, 1633, with the conſent of the 
aboriginal owners. While he cultivated the good-will of 
the natives, he engaged the ſupport of his followers, 
by giving every freeman a property in the ſoil, which his 
intereſt engaged him to defend, AQuated by policy 
more than by enthuſiaſm, he did not copy the martial 
ſyſtem of the South, nor did he adopt the religious fol- 
lies of the North. And the plantation proſpered in 
proportion as the individual enjoyed in ſafety what he 
| regarded 


® During every ſeſſion of parliament, in the time of James I. and his 
ſucceſſor, the puritanic members complained of the increaſe of popery, 
and moved for additional bills to reſtrain it. In 1621, Pymme took the 
Tead in bringing forward © an act for the explanation of former laws made 
«* againſt popiſh recuſants.“ [ Parl. Deb. 1620-1, av. p. 17,] When 
fir John Culpeper made his famous ſpeech, in 1641, * concerning the 
« prievances of the church and commonwealth,” he did not forget to men- 
tion, in the firſt place :* the great increaſe of papiſts, cauſed by the remiſs exe 
« cution of thoſe laws, which are made to repreſs them; the life of our 
1 laws is execution, without which they become a dead letter; this is want» 
* ing and a great grievance,” 
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regarded the moſt; the rights of property, the privi- 
leges annexed to political importance, and, above all, 
an abſolute toleration of his conſcientious principle and 
practice, during a period, when every ſet demanded to- 
lerance, yet none had the generoſity to grant it. 

While the Virginians received the planters, who 
thus neſtled in their neighbourhood, with affected civili- 
ty, ſince they had been recommended to their good offi- 
ces by their common ſovereign, they reſolved to main- 
tain the powers of the prior ſettlement. No communi- 
ty was ever deprived of juriſdiction without complain- 
ing. When the charter had ſcarcely been ſealed, they 
repreſented to Charles I. how much they ſhould be 
« injured; if they were divided into ſeveral govern- 
“ ments.” Both parties were heard before the privy- 
council, in July, 1633. Under a licence to traffic, 
Clayborne, the ſecretary of ſtate of Virginia,” claim- 
ed part of Maryland, where he had formed a ſettlement, 
in order to facilitate his commercial intercourſe with the 
original occupiers. But, againſt the patent it was not al- 
leged, that it had been ſurreptitiouſly obtained ; that 
the previous plantations of the Dutch and Swedes on 
the Delaware had been concealed with a criminal de- 
ſign, which had invalidated the royal purpoſe. Such 
topics were reſerved for after-times, when facts had been 
forgotten. Influenced by Strafford, the privy-council 
wiſely © thought fit to leave lord Baltimore to his char- 
„ ter and the complainants to their courſe at law.” 
Maryland gave the firſt example of the eſtabliſhment of 
a province, which ſhould enjoy equal rights and ſepa- 
rate juriſdiction, by the partition of a more antient 
dominion; the territory was regarded as the king's, 
which 
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which he might therefore transfer : the powers of 
government had aſſuredly flowed from him, which he 
might conſequently confer on one, whom he thought 
worthy of truſt, And thus Virginia was ſubjected to 
the mortification of ſeeing her territory diſmembered 
contrary to her inclination. 

Like all others, who had undertaken to perform the 
ſame difficult taſk, the Marylanders lived for ſome time 
under the domeſtic regulation of a feudal chief rather 
than the provincial ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by charter. While 
they were yet uſefully occupied in rearing habjitations 
and in the providing of food, there would be little ne- 
ceſſity for legiſlative rules or judicial determinations. 
The hiſt aſſembly compoſed probably of every freeman, 
while their numbers were few, was convened, in Fe- 
bruary, 1634-5, nearly two years after their arrival on 
the river St. Mary's. But of their tranſactions it is now 
only known, that, among other wholeſome laws,“ they 
declared, that all felonies ſhall be puniſhed with the 
« ſame pains as for the ſame crimes in England.” 
They ſent their acts to the proprietary for his affent, 
whoſe confirmation ſeems to have been eſſential to their 
energy; who, while he diſapproved of theirs, tranſ- 
mitted a code of his own compoſition, to be by them 
enacted into rules. In the mean time, the public re- 
poſe was ſomewhat diſturbed by the intrigues of Clay- 
borne, who, diſſatisfied with the judgement of the privy- 
council, infuſed a jealouſy into the Indians, and de- 
nied that ſubmiſfion to Maryland, which he infifted be- 
longed to Virginia alone. But, convicted of murder, 
piracy, and ſedition, crimes, that ſeem to have been 
inferred from his oppoſition, he was driven without 

much 
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much reſiſtance from a province, which he was doomed 


at an after- day to command. As he lived to feel the ' 


pangs of penury in his old age, his final fate has left an 
example to the world, that, though moderation is not al · 
ways the moſt ſplendid, it is generally the moſt ſafe. 

As the province gradually filled, by the arrival of 
additional planters, the exertions of the legiſlature be- 
came more neceſſary. The ſecond aſſembly, which was 
convened in January, 1637-8, in their turn rejected 
the laws of the proprietary, But, though they ſat two 
months, they feem to have been unable to frame ſuch a 
code as to pleaſe both parties; ſo difficult is the work of 
legiſlation before men have adopted cuftoms, which, pro- 
ceeding from themſelves, they willingly obey. 

Regarding his expulſion as an injury, and relying on 
the ſupport of Alexander, the 'Scotch ſecretary of ftate, 
Clayborne applied to his ſovereign fora confirmation of 
his title to the iſle of Kent, which he. claimed from 
a licence under the privy-ſignet of Scotland. Since 
the diſputants could not compromiſe their claims, the 
lords commiſſioners of colonies finally decided this 
controverſy, tedious rather than perplexing, in April, 
1639. They determined; “that the lands in queſtion 
s abfolutely belonged to lord Baltimore, and that no 
« plantation or trade with the Indians ſhould be ſufferel 
« within his limits without his permiſſion; that, with re - 
« gard to the violences complained of, they ſaw no cauſe 
for relief.“ Clayborne diſregarded an authority which 
had now been greatly ſhaken ; and he meditated miſchief, 
ſince he thought himſelf wronged, 

Meanwhile the affairs of the provincials held their 
natural courſe, They engaged with energy in the pur- 

ſuits 
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ſuits of intereſt, ſince, from the bleſſings of protection, 
they enjoyed whatſoever their diligence had gained. 
And they entered upon the occupations of their Virgi- 
nian neighbours, which experience had approved as uſe. 
ful; upon the raiſing of cattle and corn, for ſupplying 
ſubſiſtance ; upon the cultivation of tobacco, that at- 
trated foreign traders. As every attempt to eſta- 
bliſh a body of laws had hitherto failed, ſince diſ- 
cuſſion had not yet removed difficulties, the freemen 
convened, for the third time, in February, 1638-9. 
And they naturally by their firſt act eſtabliſhed “ the 
« houſe of aſſembly; declaring, that perſons, cho- 
« ſen in purſuance of writs iſſued, ſhall be called the 
« burgeſies, who with the gentlemen ſummoned by 
ce the ſpecial writ of the proprietary, together with the 
« governor, ſhall form the legiſlature, whoſe acts ſhall 
« be conſidered as laws,” But it was not till ten years 
after that the component parts of the aſſembly were di- 
vided into two ſeparate houſes, that each enjoyed in 
future the powers, which diſtinct diliberation eaſily ac- 
quires. Animated little by the ſentiments of the northern 
enthuſiaſts, the members of that memorable conven- 
tion ated altogether as Engliſhmen, who, while they 
remembered the duty which they owed, aſſerted their 
native privileges. They attended to the rights of “ ho- 
« ly church,” becauſe. they were good catholics. 
They obliged every inhabitant to take an oath of al- 
legiance to their king, becauſe they did not conſider 
themſelves as emancipated by emigration, They re- 
cognized the prerogative of the proprietary, ſince they 
regarded the charter as the foundation of their govern- 
ment, and required obedience to his power, becauſe 

the 
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the laws were adminiſtered in his name, They inſiſted 
on enjoying their liberties, ** according to the great 
« charter of England,” as they thought themſelves En- 
gliſhmen, who had forfeited nothing by their departure 
with the conſent of the ſtate, They declared, that juſ- 
tice ſhould be diſtributed in civil caſes, according to the 
laws and uſages of the province ; but, where theſe were 
ſilent, according to the laws and laudable cuſtoms of 
England : Thus prudently engrafting the juriſprudence 
of the kingdom on the ſyſtem of the colony. The go- 
vernor and council were inveſted with the power of 
puniſhing miſdemeanors: but, with the ſpirit of their 
original country, the legiſlature ſent the criminal, whoſe 
life was forfeited to the laws, to a trial by his peers. And 
a cuſtom of five in the hundred was impoſed on tobacco 
exported, except to England, Ireland, or Virginia, for 
ſupporting a government, the happy influence of which 
they felt. 
It is in the early laws of every people that we dif 
cover their genuine ſpirit, Were there no other docu- 
ments remaining, we have, in the acts of the ſeſſion of 
1639, ſufficient proofs to decide, with regard to the mo- 
ceration, the wiſdom, the patriotiſm, of the original 
planters of Maryland; with reſpect to their religious 
principles, and political practice: in reviewing their 
proceedings, inſtead of enthuſiaſm, we meet with cha- 
rity; in the place of the Jewiſh juriſprudence, we find 
the laws of England; in the room of an engagement to 
the province, we diſcover an oath of allegiance to the 
king and of obedience to the proprietary. The original 
habits, the religion, the ſubſequent education, of the 


provincials, prompted a love of order, an adherence to 
F eſtabliſhments, 
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eſtabliſhments, a ſubmiſſion to law, which had the great- 
eſt influence on their future conduct; which may be 
traced, by the attentive obſerver, through the whole 
of their annals, with a few variations. If we form our 
opinion of men by the qualities of the heart, as they 
are diſcloſed by the effuſions of action, the emigrants 
formed the progenitors of a people, who merit much of 
our eſteem, We may eaſily determine, with regard to 
the numbers, the wealth, and the enterprize, of a com- 
munity, who find it neceſſary “ to erect a water-mill,” 
by general contribution, for general uſe. Yet ſuch was 
the condition of Maryland at the commencement of the 
civil wars, 

The time was now come, when the political life of 
Charles I. was to ceaſe: when he was no more to urge 
adventure by his liberality, or to encourage colonization 
by his bounty; to correct irregularities, by repreſſing 
the arrogant and raiſing the humble. In his colonial ad- 
miniſtration, he copied the practice of his father, be- 
cauſe he inherited his principles: in the ſame manner 
he regarded the plantations as a patrimony, which he 
might give away, or govern, according to his will; though 
he ſeemed proud to acknowledge to the world, that he con- 


ſidered theſe tranſatlantic ſettlements as territories of the 


Engliſh empire. The charters of his reign were dictated 
by a knowledge of the law, as it was then underſtood, by 
thoſe who gave advice to the crown; eſtabliſhing regu- 
lations, ſince he was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs legiſlative autho- 
rity, and granting exemptions, as he actually exerciſed 
the power of taxation. To him England owes the 
original policy of the acts of navigation, which was af- 
terwards adopted as a favourite-ſyſtem ; which he at- 

tempted 
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tempted to enforce by the modes now ſo familiar in 
our laws, though he has been robbed of the merit of 
invention, and the praiſe of conſiſtency, - And the re- 
ſult of his adminiſtration was to allow the New Engliſh, 
by a ſingular effort of uſurpation, to eſtabliſh their 
independence, becauſe, though he had ſagacity to ſee the 
inconvenience, he wanted force to apply the remedy 
to give to the ſouthern ſettlements ſuch amplitude of privi- 
lege, as to incite ſimilar inclinations, whenever, in the 
progreſs of events, opportunity was ſupported by power. 
The poſterity of both have caſt obloquy on his name, 


becauſe men are more apt to complain of an injury than 
to recount a benefit.“ 


* By attending to the opinions of eminent lawyers, who adviſed ſucceflive 
monarchs, we not only trace a progreſs in the ſentiments of fateſmen, but 
acquire an uſeful key to the ſtate-papers of their reigns. In January, 1633, 
the attorney-general Noye preſented to the privy council a complete code 
for Newtbundland, which he adviſed the crown to approve, becauſe, ſaid he, 
« the king may make laws for ſuch new-acquired dominions : And the 
rules of Noye were accordingly ratified, as his principle was thought juſt, and 
his proviſions were deemed necefſary, In November, 1638, Newfoundland 
was granted to James, marquis of Hamilton, by a charter, which ſeems to 
have been literally copied from that of Baltimore: a tax of 5 per cent, on the 
imports and exports, was at the ſame time impoſed, but with a covenant, on 
the part of the king, exactly ſimilar to the celebrated clauſe in the patent of 
Maryland, „ never to impoſe another.“ Thus, though the petition of 
right had determined, with regard to England, the law againſt the opi- 
nions of Bacon, before-recited, Charles I. continued to eſtabliſh impoſts 
on her dependent territories. In the third year of his reign, the trea- 
ſurers and chancellors of the Exchequer, both of England and Ireland, 
were directed to increaſe the duties upon Iriſh exports z „ which ſhews, ſays 
« the Obſeryer on the antient ſtatutes, p. 127, that it was then imagined, 
* that the king could tax Ireland by his prerogative, without the inter- 
vention of parliament :”* and, for the authenticity of the fact, he cites 
Rymer, 8 v. pt. 2. p. 205. 
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THE PARLIAMENT AND 
PROTECTOR. 


HE meeting of the legiſlature, after twelve years 

receſs, forms a remarkable epoch, not only in the 
hiſtory of England, but in the annals of her colonies. A 
revolution of power neceſſarily enſued, of great extent, 
and of laſting conſequences to both. Too much en- 
gaged in more intereſting objects, Charles I. ceaſed to 
legiſlate for the plantations, or even to attend to their 
affairs. And the commons inſtantly aſſumed what, in 
his diſtreſs, he had relinquiſhed ; what, in his proſperity, 
they had contended for, without inſuring ſucceſs, 
Having, at length, received a different direction, the 
ardour of men flowed into a new channel, ſince their 
ſentiments had been gradually changed. And the mul- 
titude, freed from apprehenſion, either feigned or real, 


no longer ſought ſecurity beyond the ocean, till ſub- 


ſequent troubles revived their dread, or inſpired them 
with hope. 


FF 


GRATIFIED, meanwhile, by the removal of the 
object of their hate, the Virginians aſſumed their for- 
mer good humour on the arrival of Berkley; foreſeeing, 
in their preſent happineſs, future proſperity. But it 
proved not of long duration. Though that celebrated 


governor has obtained the praiſe of removing the grie- 
vances 
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vances of his predeceſſor, his commercial inſtructions 
introduced all the inconveniences, which every where 
reſult from ſudden change in domeſtic ceconomy. The 
conteſts of their native land conveyed to them much 
of their unpleaſantneſs and many of their evils. In 
thoſe days it was not difficult to find“ prime lawyers,” 
who declared that the ancient patents of the Virginian 
company remained in force, notwithſtanding the judge- 
ment of a competent court of juſtice, and the length of 
acquieſcence. While cauſes of complaint were ſought 
for, a petition was preſented to the commons, in the 
name of the aſſembly ; “ praying for a reſtitution of the 


“ former corporation.” But, urged by a diſſimilar * 


ſpirit from that of their predeceſſors of 1624, becauſe 
they had now felt their own importance, the governor, 
the council, and the burgeſſes, joined in tranſmitting 
a poſitive diſavowal of what was no leſs contrary to 
truth. than inconſiſtent with their intereſt. They, at 
the ſame time, preſented an addreſs to Charles I. ac- 
knowledging his bounty, and deſiring to continue under 
his immediate care. Re ſent them, after his retreat to 
York from the tumults of his capital, a gracious anſwer 
to a profeſſion of obedience to his power, becauſe con- 
traſt is always pleaſing : in return, he gave them an aſ- 
ſurance, „that he never would conſent to the re-eſta- 
„ bliſhment of a company over them.” And they 
ſhewed, by their conduct, that a favour conferred on a 
community does not always provoke ingratitude, Re- 
gardleſs of danger, they remained firmly attached to 
their benefactor during his unfortunate life, ſince the 
intereſt of both were the ſame. Though the ſeaſon was 
unfavourable to Berkeley's endeavours to promote pri- 
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vate proſperity, he was enabled, for ſome time, to pre- 
ſerve iriternal quiet, amid the turbulence of the times, 
by procuring ſevere laws againſt the Independents, who 
attempted to penetrate from New England ; as a regard 
to peace ſeemed to require, that a party ought to be 
carefully excluded, who never fail to bring inſurrection 
in their train. 

After the ſad fate of the father, Charles II. ſent 
from Breda in June, 1650, a new commiſſion to the 
faithful Berkley, as an approbation of a conduct, ſingu- 
larly loyal, amidſt ſuch general defection. Copied nearly 
from the former, it declared the royal purpoſe ** of 
„ ruling Virginia, according to the laws of England;“ 
it empowered the governor and council to puniſh crimes, 
as the rules of Engliſh juriſprudence might direct: and 
he gave them a prophetic warning, “ to build forti- 
ce fications, at the expence of the planters, for prevent- 
ing the rebellion of ſubjects, or the invaſion of ene- 
© mies.“ 

Having by the moſt ſingular exertions of abilities and 
courage triumphed over all their European opponents, 
the commons found leiſure to look into the tranſatlantic 
territories; to reward the attachment of friends; to 
puniſh the oppoſition of enemies, In October, 1650, they 
paſſed a memorable ordinance; prohibiting trade with Bar- 
badoes, Virginia, Antega, and Bermudas, becauſe, ha- 
ving been ſettled by men little infected with fanaticiſm, 
all theſe had adhered to the fortunes of their late ſove- 
reign. Reciting that the colonies had been planted at the 
colt, and by the people, of this kingdom, and ought 
therefore to obey her laws, yet that many planters ia 
Virginia had traiterouſly ſet up for themſelves ; it de- 

clared 
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clared fuch perſons & notorious robbers and traitors ;” 
it forbade every one to confederate with them; it 
prohibited all foreign veſſels from ſailing thither; 
and it empowered the council of ſtate to compel all 
opponents to obey the authority of parliament, In- 
formed by inſtructions, which were dictated by the end, 
admiral Ayſcue was detached with a powerful arma- 
ment to execute that important purpoſe. He was direct- 
ed “ to uſe peaceful arts to bring the coloniſts to obe- 
« dience; but, ſhould theſe prove unſucceſsful, to em ;- 
« ploy every act of hoſtility, ſetting free ſuch ſervants 


n 
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« ters; and to cauſe juſtice to be adminiſtered in the 
* name of the commonwealth.” The Virginians ſoon 
felt, that the commons were then too wiſe to form un- 
meaning pretenlions, and too vigorous to enter into re- 
ſolutions of policy, which they were afraid to enforce : 
without ſcruples they courted only ſucceſs ; and without 
intending it they left a ſignal example of wiſdom and 
energy to the world, 

Berkley's defence of Virginia againſt his fortunate in- 
vaders gained him the approbation of his prince and 
the applauſe of his countrymen. And his conduct was 
the more meritorious, as he had to contend againſt a 
zealous faction within, and a potent enemy without. 
Even Maryland appeared againſt him, as the ſupporter 
of the authority of England. When he could no longer 
fight, he delivered up the government upon ſuch fa- 
vourable terms as the Engliſh commiſſioners were willing 
to grant: They only claimed ſubmiſſion to the power 
which governed the parent country, though not by the 
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% and ſlaves as will ſerve as ſoldiers againſt their maſ- 


juſteſt title; and, when every one ſubmitted, they had 
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gained their object. He retired to a private ſtation, to 
wait with patience for favourable events. Virginia 
obeyed the various rulers, which the revolutions of the 
age impoſed on England, with the reluctance that ac- 
knowledged uſurpation generally incites But, amid the diſ- 
trations that ſucceeded the death of Cromwell, ſhe ſeized 
the opportunity to free herſelf from the domination of her 
hated maſters, by recalling Berkley from his obſcurity, 
and proclaiming the exiled king. And ſhe by this 
means acquired the unrivalled honour of being tbe laſt 
dominion of the ſtate, which ſubmitted to that unjuft 
exerciſe of government, and the firſt which overturned it, 


NN. 


T HIS province was, in the mean time, afflicted with 
the various miſeries that mankind have endured in every 
age, in which faction has uſurped the place of public 
ſpirit. The ſuggeſtions of Clayborne had infuſed a jea- 
louſy into the ſurrounding tribes, that the prudent con- 
duct of Calvert had been unable to eradicate ; becauſe 
they had diſcernment to perceive, that, as the coloniſts 
extended ſettlement, their hunting grounds were nar- 
rowed, and, as food grew more ſcanty, their numbers be- 
came leſs. A ſavage war, therefore, began in 1642, 
which continued for many months, to adminiſter every 
miſchief of hoſtility without any circumſtance of re- 


nown, till a peace was made, on the accuſtomed con- 
ditions 
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ditions of treaties with the American tribes; of preſent 
ſubmiſſion and of future amity. Law was called in to 
give proper effect to policy: private purchaſes of the 
original owners were declared to be void; every one 
was prohibited from giving arms and ammunition to 
men, who were no leſs prompt than dextrous in the 
uſe of them: and death was denounced againſt him, 
who ſhould in future ** ſell or tranſport any friendly 
« Indian.” 

Quiet was ſcarcely reſtored to a narrow frontier, by 
ſalutary meaſures, when this feeble plantation was har- 
rafled by domeſtic war. Diſappointed in every attempt 
to regain what he eſteemed his right, either formerly 
from the king, or lately from the parliament, the reſtleſs 
Clayborne continued his intrigues among the diſcon- 
tented of Maryland,. whom a turbulent age produced. 
And, in February, 1644-5, juſt twelve years after the 
original ſettlement, he chaſed from the province a go- 
vernor, who was ſupported by no force, that can alone 
repel force. The inſurgents inſtantly ſeized the reins 
which they had ſnatched from enfeebled hands, which 
they guided with the accuſtomed violence, as well as 
inſult, of thoſe, who acquire undeſerved power by un- 
lawful means. Aided, however, by the friends to order, 
who flockey in great numbers to his ſtandard, when the 
effects of the firſt impreſſion had ceaſed, Calvert expelled 
the rebels in his turn; and before Auguſt, 1646, obe- 
dience to government was once more happily reſtored. 
The uſual laws, which follow unſucceſsful revolt, were 
now paſicd : a general pardon was granted, with a few ex- 
ceptions : actions for wrongs, committed during the re- 
þellion, were diſcharged ; and compliance with William 

Clayborne, 
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Clayborne, in oppoſition to the proprietary's right, 
was prudently prohibited. But the coloniſts were not 
freed from every inconvenience, when they were re- 
lieved from the terrors of yiolence : conſiderable taxes 
were impoſed not only © towards ſatisfaction of claims 
© touching the recovery of the province,” but to enable 
c the proprietary to protect them, in their lives, liberties, 
c and eſtates,” 
While a ſtanding memorial was thus eſtabliſhed, of 
the inconvenience of the paſt, of the penalty of ſubſe- 
quent, revolt, a body of emigrants arrived in Maryland, 
who ſcattered, with a buſy hand, the ſeeds of future re- 
volution. When the Independents were repulſed from 
Virginia, they naturally turned their eyes to the neigh- 
bouring province, which offered them an aſylum, upon 
terms dictated chiefly by themſelves. During the year 
1648, they ſettled a higher diſtrict of Maryland, which 
they denominated Providence, in order to ſhew their 
ſenſe of late misfortunes and of preſent happineſs ; 
which fifty years after furniſhed a ſcite for Annapolis, 
the preſent capital, And they were ſoon joined by nu- 
merous aſſociates, who, profefling the ſame principles, 
wiſhed to enjoy the ſame ſecurity. From that period 
may be traced, not only a conſiderable alteration in the 
ſentiment, but even in the language, of the acts of aſ- 
ſembly. As men of every ſpecies of religion had now 
ſettled where they were freely tolerated, nothing could 
de mote wiſe than the meaſure which was adopted to 
preſerve peace, in an age of religious conteſt. The 
aſſembly, though directed by popiſh councils, paſſed a 
law in April, 1649, which, reciting the dangerous con- 
ſequences of enforcing conſcience, declared, that no 
| Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian ſhall be diſturbed in the free exerciſe of his re- 
ligion ; that perſons, moleſting any other, on account 

of his ſcriptural tenets, ſhall pay treble damages to the 

party wronged ; that he, who ſhall reproach his neigh- 

bour with any opprobrious names of religious diſtinc- 

tion, ſhall forfeit ten ſhillings to the injured, Though 

this admirable law, enacted in the true ſpirit of Chriſti- 

anity, was repealed during the ſubſequent triumph of 
fanaticiſm, it was eſtabliſhed, in 1676, as a perpetual 

rule ; but was again ſuperſeded at the revolution, with 

the puritanic ſpirit of the former age. 

As early as the year 1650, the conſtitution of Mary- 
land was finally placed on the folid foundation, which 
upheld it to the preſent times, The title of the lord Bal- 
timore was then recognized, with a ſaving of the juſt 
« liberties of the freeborn ſubjects of England.“ Al- 
ready divided into two branches, the legiſlature was now 
formed into an upper houſe, conſiſting of perſons called 
thither by the writ of the proprietary; into a lower 
houſe, compoſed of repreſentatives, choſen by the hun- 
dreds: And the acts, approved by both, and paſſed by 
the governor, were declared to be the eſtabliſhed laws, 
which all ought to obey; becauſe the aſſent of every in- 
dividual was ſuppoſed to be included, Animated by a 
prudent jealouſy of the chief ruler, the legiſlature enac- 
ted, “ that no taxes ſhall be levied on the freemen, 
without their conſent, or that of their deputies, firſt 
declared in aſſembly ;” that martial law ſhall not be 
executed, except in time of war: thus, invigorating 
the proviſions of the charter by the poſitive declarations 
of every rank in the province, 


While, 
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While the aſſembly thus promoted internal happineſs 
by ſalutary laws, various changes were at hand. In Fe- 
bruary, 1649-50, Charles II. appointed Davenant, the 
author of Gondibert, governor of Maryland, “ becauſe 
lord Baltimore did viſibly adhere to the rebels in 
England:“ yet he never aſſumed an office, which was 
then too perilous for a poet. Poſſeſſing great prudence 
as well as great reach of thought, the firſt proprietary 
joined the prevailing party with the uſual policy of the 
world : nothing was required, by his charter, but ge- 
neral allegiance, and he ſeems to have been willing to 
yield general ſubjeQion to any ſovereign, who might gain 
poſſeſſion of England. When the parliament ſent com- 
miſſioners to Cheſapeak, to require the ſubmiſſion of 
the planters, his officers admitted the authority of the 
commonwealth, though they continued, as formerly, 
to adminiſter the laws in his name. But their ſubmiſ- 
ſion to Engliſh ſovereignty did not procure them prompt 
obedience, even to the moſt juſt commands, during an 
age of broils. The Independents, ſay cotemporary 
„ writers ® who knew their ways, were as much refreſhed 
« with their entertainment in Maryland, as the ſnake in 
© the fable was with the countryman's breaſt, for which 
they were equally thankful, They began to pick 
« quarrels, firſt with the papiſts, next with the oath of 
fidelity, and, laſtly, they declared their averſeneſs to all 

& conformity ; 


That genuine picture of the Independents may be ſeen in little book, 
publiſhed in 1655, by Langford, entitled: “ A juſt refutation of a ſcanda- 
« lous pamphlet, called Babylon's fall in Maryland :"* and, in a publi- 
cation by Hammond, in 1656, to which he gave the ſingular title of Leah 
« and Rachel, or, The two fruitful ſiſters of Virginia and Maryland." 
Theſe petty volumes contain many curious anecdotes of thoſe eventful times. 
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©« conformity; wholly aiming, as themſelves ſince con- 


«« feſſed, to deprive the lord- proprietor of that country, 
« and to make it their own.“ 


Governor Stone, who had recently aſſiſted in ſub- 
duing Virginia, was too ſpirited, however, as well as too 
faithful, to reſign his charge to ſuch men without a con- 
teſt. Having determined to enforce ſubmiſſion, by com- 
pelling the refractory, he ſailed for Providence with one 
hundred and thirty men; but was conſtrained, by the 
treachery of Heamans, who commanded a mercantile 
frigate of conſiderable force, to land on a narrow neck 
of land, formed by the confluence of the Severn. Here, 
on the 25th of March, 1654, he was attacked by one 
hundred and ſeventy inſurgents, who, having purchaſed 
the irreſiſtible aid of Heamans, obtained an eaſy victory over 
the friends of order, who ſaw their commander wound- 
ed, and their retreat cut off, It is curious to remark, 
becauſe we trace the influence of a predominant prin- 
ciple, © that, during the battle, a ſmall veſſel of New 
„% England, under the command of one John Cutts, 
“ ſeizes the boats, proviſions, and ammunition, of the 
„ governor and his party.” The victors condemned 
Stone to death, whoſe courage and fidelity deſerved a 
better fate; yet ſpared his life; ſince they had already 
expreſſed a melancholy contempt for juſt authority. But, 
with the malignant ſpirit of the times and of the party, 
they exeguted Eltonhead, a counſellor, and ſeveral in- 
ferior officers, by martial law, after quarter given: thus 
ſhewing by their flagitious conduct, that, when bravery 
is the effect of fanaticiſm, it is always cruel, 


The 
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The anarchy, which was thus courted by the con- 
querors, did not long continue. In July, 1654, the 
government was ſeized by Clayborne and Bennet, as 
commiſſioners for Cromwell, though without authority, 
in whoſe name they not long after called two different 
aſſemblies. Having derived their preſent power from the 
protector, they naturally recognized“ his juſt title to 
s the province.” Forgetting former good offices, they 
declared, that none profeſling the popiſh religion ſhould 


be there proteRed ; allowing religious freedom, how- 


ever, to Chriſtians, provided it was not extended to the 
profeſſors of popery or prelacy. And their whole ad- 
miniſtration, equally illiberal and tyrannous, breathed 
a ſimilar ſpirit of bigotry and ignorance, neither doing 
credit to their own talents, nor enſuring the peace of 
the governed. When civil importance is leſſened at 
the ſame time that religious liberty is taken away 
men always look for change. And an unſucceſsful in- 
ſurrection was eaſily raiſed, in 1656, by Fendal, who 
miſtook a propenſity to reſtleſs intrigue for motives of 
genuine patriotiſm. As Cromwell entertained no ſet- 
tled purpoſe to diveſt him of power, who had yielded 
willing obedience, he reſtored to lord Baltimore, in 
1657, what had been thus taken from him by the in- 
temperate zeal of the Independents, urged by the re- 
venge of Clayborne. 

But the long loſt tranquillity of Maryland was not 
regai ned when the adminiſtration of the proprietary 
was re-eſtabliſhed, in March, 1657-8, under a com- 
miſſion to Fendal. The aſſembly no ſooner convened, 
in February, 1658-9, than the burgeſſes, copying the 


late example of the commons, becauſe they aimed at 
ſimilar 


ſimilar objects, diſſolved the upper houſe, and uſurped 


all juriſdiction. And having reſolved to act © without | 


« dependence on any other power,” they appointed 
Fendal ſupreme ruler, by whoſe treacherous ſuggeſtions 
they were now governed ; who, during the turmoil of the 
times, ſcrambled for himſelf. It is not one of the leaſt 
infelicities of civil conteſt, that innovation begets con- 
tempt of order, diſregard of decency invalidates the 
moral ſenſe, and crimes uſurp the place of rectitude, till 
the ſucceſſive ſtrokes of adverſity have taught men, that, 
when they ceaſe to be virtuous, they ceaſe to be 


happy. 


NEW ENGL AN D. 


WHILE experience taught Maryland, that her mi- 
ſeriesonly commenced whenſhe departed from heroriginal 
prudence, Maſſachuſets ſteadily purſued her purpoſe ; 
and though obſtructions were ſometimes thrown ia her 
way, either by deſign or chance, finally gained her end. 
Twenty thouſand perſons had removed thither before 
the year 1641, when the ardour of emigration cooled; 
owing no leſs to the meeting of parliament than to ap- 
prehenſions from her rigour and to the folly of her 
laws; which preferred orthodoxy of faith to augmen- 
tation of numbers. Urged by theſe cauſes, and en- 
livened by hope, many deſerted the country, that they 
now thought unworthy of the beloved name of Canaan: 
but, 


Jand, that great revolutions were at hand, the general 


of England, with deſign to open a way for the intro- 
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but, though a conſiderable check was given to its 
growth, the plantation had taken deep root, becauſe 
the religion of the people, while it excluded amuſe- 
ment, promoted diligence. And their rulers prepared, 
with their uſual addreſs, to derive every poſſible ad- 
vantage from their ſituation and events. 


Foreſeeing, from the caſt of political affairs in Eng- 


court deſpatched thither, in 1641, three agents, Hib- 
bins, Weld, and Peters: and, though their inſtruQtions 
have not been preſerved, or have been perhaps deſignedly 
deſtroyed, the object of their miſſion at that critical 
juncture, is now known to have been “ to promote 
« the intereſt of reformation, by ſtirring up the war 
« and driving it on*.” Hugh Peters ated a part in 
the ſaid tragedy of the times, no leſs conſpicuous to the 
world than fatal to himſelf. That ſingular enthuſiaſt 
attempted, among other exploits, to write down the laws 


duction of a ſyſtem, more ſuitable to the purpoſe of the 
Independents; but happily without ſucceſs, becauſe 
the writer's wit was not equal to his malice : and there 
were not then wanting men, who, having marked their 
pernicious progreſs, defended the Engliſh juriſprudence 
with greater powers, while they gave fruitleſs warn- 
ing to the nation; © that, as from New England came 
„ hither independence of churches, there is cauſe to 


pray 


o See the printed trial of Hugh Peters, in which that remarkable fact is 
ſatisfactorily proved, | 
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« pray, that thence in time may not alſo come hither 
« arbritrary government in the commonwealth®,” 
Gained by the intrigues, perhaps by the money, of 
the agents, the commons paſſed an ordinance, in March, 
1642-3, for the encouragement of New England“; 


by freeing te that colony from taxation, either et 
« or outward, or in this kingdom, or in America, 
« till the houſe take farther order therein to the con- 
« trary.” A law, which, in more modern times, had 
ſpread univerſal diſcontent and inſurreRion ; the ge- 

. neral 


* He who peruſes the fugitive publications of England, from the acceſſion 
of Charles I. to the meeting of parliament in x641, muſt perceive that the 
writers, if we except the puritans, had gradually acquired a more natural 
force in their ſentiments and a more elegant neatneſs in their ſtyle. But, 
from that * enſued, what Hugh Peters denominated, © the pamphlet-glat- 
« ted age,” In the beginning of the year 1644, there was publiſhed “ New 
« Englan@'s lamentations for Old England's preſent errors: and in a few 
months after followed, New Englarid's advice to Old England; wherein 
« both their governments are compared. Vaughan, the friend of Claren- 
don, © aſſerted the common law againſt Hugh Peters.“ Prynne himſelf pub- 
liſhed in September, 1644, ©* Independency refuted: and, in the ſubſequent 
year, he announced to the world; “A freſh diſcovery of ſome prodigious new 
% wandering blazing ſtars and fire-brands, firing our church and ſtate into 
new combuſtions, wherein ſome letters and papers, lately ſent from the 
Sommer- Iſles are ſabjoined, relating the ſchiſmatical, illegal, tyrannical, 
«* proceedings of ſome independents there, in gathering their new churches, 
to the great diſtraction and prejudice of that plantation.“ Of ſuch books 
the title-page is enough, Bailey not long after printed what he re-publiſh-d 
in January, 1654; A diſſuaſive from the errors of the times ;** in order 
to expoſe the practices of the independents, and to warn the nation of their 
conſequential tendency ** to arbitrary government in the commonwealth,” 
The ſucceflive revolutions of human affairs may be aptly compared to the lines 
of a circle, which, put in motion by a given force, conſtantly purſue the 
lame track, and continually run into themſelves. 
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neral court ordered to be recorded, that it might re- 
main among their archives, a proof to poſterity of the 
favours of the one body, and of the gratitude of the 
other. While the commons thought the plantations 
thus worthy of indulgence, becauſe they might prove 
commodious to the nation, they regarded them as pro- 
per objects of regulation: and, during the ſame ſeſſion, 
they eſtabliſhed a council for the colonies, ſimilar to 
that of 1635, ſince the powers of the parliamentary 
edict ſeem to have been literally copied from the pro- 
viſions of the commiſſion of prerogative. That body, 
at the head of which was placed lord Warwick, the 
: admiral of New England, proceeded immediately to ex- 
| ecute their truſt, no leſs extenſive than it was im- 
| | portant : they granted a patent of incorporation to Pro- 
| vidence and Rhode-iſland, which were thenceforth 
| united ; giving the powers of government, but with 
an injunction to regard the laws of England as their 
| principal rules. They heard complaints from the plan- 
| tations; they reviſed their proceedings: and, while they 
| corrected their irregularities, they gave them redres, 
The coloniſts thankfully received the boon which was 
given them, without inquiring minutely into the title 
of thoſe who conferred it ; yet ſnewing, by the uniform te- 
nor of their conduQ, thatthey, who are placed beyond the 
ken of ſuperintendence, will ſeldom regard its ad- 
monitions, when they feel not the power which ſup- 


ports it. 5 

Of all the plantations, Maſſachuſets appears to have 
been the moſt grateful for recent favours. When ſhe 
perceived, that the civil wars cauſed diviſions in many 


places in America, with regard to the contending pat- 
ties 


—— —— - 
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ties in England, the general court enacted, *“ that, what 
ce perſon ſoever ſhall draw a party for the king, againſt 
« the parliament, ſhall be accounted a high offender 
« againſt this commonwealth, and ſhall be puniſhed 
« capitally.” Having in this manner ſecured inteſtine 
quiet, by means which diſcloſed their principles and 
gained them the favour of the powerful, they turned 
their next attention to the excluſion of external vio- 
lence. | 

The New Engliſh ſeem to have courted, with great 
attention, the amity of the original occupiers of the 
country, whoſe right of poſſeſſion they purchaſed for 
ſatisfactory conſiderations, When provocation incited 
hoſtilities, they carried on the war with vigour, and with 
ſeverity concluded it. And the extirpation of the 
powerful Pequots, in 1637, gave a dreadful example, 
which till now had enſured the repoſe of New England. 
It did not require the ſagacity of the rulers of Maſſa- 
chuſets to diſcover, that the recent turbulence of the 
ſurrounding ſavages. muſt have originated in the in- 
trigues of the neighbouring Dutch on the Hudſon. And, 
urged partly by danger, perhaps more by ambition, they - 
entered into a confederate union, ſimilar to that of the 
Rates of Netherlands, with New Plymouth, Connec- 
ticut, and New Haven. Formal articles were ſigned 
in May, 1643, by which they were in future to be called, 
© The UnitedColonies of New England.” It was agreed, 
that a perpetual league, offenſive and defenſive, ſhould 


e be eſtabliſhed, for the propagation of the goſpel, for 
Ne mutual preſervation, by common meaſures at the common 
1 expence: but it was ſtipulated, that the confederates 


fo ſhould each remain diſtinct in its domeſtic juriſdiction, 
es G 2 The 
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The members of a confederacy, that offers the firſt ex- 
ample of coalition in colonial ſtory, and ſhewed to party- 
leaders, in after- times, the advantages of concert, re- 
garded themſelves as ſovereign commonwealths, ſince 
the principles on which they proceeded ſuppoſed indepen- 
dence of action and freedom from controul: they had 
hitherto yielded no obedience to England; and, with 
reſpect to each other, there exiſted no farther connec - 
tion than that they had once been ſubjects of the ſame 
ſtate. From that epoch, they enjoyed all the benefits 
which union and energy bring with them, and all the 
honours that are every where paid to power. Mortified 
with her ſolitary ſituation, Rhode-ifland petitioned to 
be admitted into this formidable league, as ſhe felt her 
own weakneſs: but ſhe was told what impoſed an 
effectual bar, that ſhe could not be received into their com- 
bination, unleſs, by ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of 
Plymouth, ſhe deſcended from the pleaſing pre-emi- 
nence of a ſeparate community. They impoſed peace 
on the circumjacent tribes. They dictated to the Dutch 
the terms of a treaty with regard to boundaries. And 
courted by the French of Canada, who, during the 
days of its weakneſs, aſked their aid againſt the five 
conjoined tribes of Iroquois, their augmentation of pow- 
er did not inſpire them with greater moderation, be- 
cauſe the flatteries offered to their ruling paſſion did not 
meliorate the virtues of the heart. 

From the zra of that famous league, ſo ſimilar to 
what we ſhall meet with in the ſequel, Maſſachuſets 
acted merely in purſuance of her principles, when ſhe 
conducted herſelf wholly as an independent ſtate. She 


convinced her confederates, by her haughtineſs, what 
mortifications 
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mortifications the weaker allies muſt always ſubmit to. 
She extended her juriſdiction over the provinces of New 
Hampſhire and Main upon ſuch pretences as power 
will always find, She denied appeals from her judge- 
ments to the king, or to the parliament, becauſe an ap- 
pea] carries with it an admiſſion of ſupremacy. She 
eſtabliſhed a mint at Boſton, which is every where e- 
reed by ſovereignty alone. And ſhe entered into trea- 
ties with foreign nations, who ſought her aſſiſtance, ſince 
their weaker plantations feared her power®, 

The conduct of Maſſachuſets was too remarkable to 


eſcape the notice of the commons, however much they 
G 3 approved 


We meet with the following firiking paſſage in a pamphlet publiſhed 
by major John Child, in 1647, which, with the quaintneſs of the times, he 
entitled New England's Jonas caſt up in London.“ [Page 12,] © If any 
** man aſks, how it is evident there is ſuch a plot againſt the laws and li- 
« berties of Engliſh ſubjects, I anſwer : obſerve bow he [ Winſlow, the 
New England agent] would engage the parliament to be the inſtrhments to 
« ſtop appeals from all their unjuſt ſentences : and, what a deſperate buſineſs 
« this would prove, every wiſe man may eaſily ſee, For, being begun at this 
« plantation, by the ſame rule others might ſeek it ſhould extend to all 
* other plantations ; and then, why not to Ireland? And why ſhall not 
« example, cuſtom, and fair pretences, bring it into Wales and Corn- 
* wall; and fo over England? And, by the way, mark, reader, his great 
« boaſting, that they are growing into 4 nation; high conceits of a nation 
© breed high thoughts of themſelves, which make them uſually term them- 
« ſelves a fate ; call the people there, their ſubjects; unite four governments 
« together, <vithout any autberity from the king and parliament ; and then term 
r themſelves the united colonies ; are publicly prayed for by that title, not giving 
forth their warrants in his majeſty's name, no not in the time of the moſt 
** peaceable government.“ The plot, which was thus darkly deplored by 
Child, was what he lived to ſee realized; the introduction into England of 
the independent government, with its aſſociations and committees, that con- 


vert every county into a kingdom, and every city into a commonwealth, 
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approved of her general maxims, Nor were there 
wanting men, who painted in glowing colours her do. 
meſtic tyranny, at the ſame time that they gave warn- 
ing of her ambitious purpoſes. While the council of 
ſtate ſent a fleet to ſubdue the unfriendly ſettlements, 
they informed Winſlow, her agent: “that it was ex- 
6 pected all proceſs ſhould iſſue in the name of the 
„% keepers of the liberties of England, or that there 
& ſhould be an acknowlegement of the powers then in 
« being by a renewal of the patent.” But the gene- 
ral court had the dexterity to foil the men, ſo celebrated 
for arts like their own 3 by neither refuſing, nor comply- 
ing; a ſpecies of conduct which is always the moſt 
perplexing, becauſe it is ſo difficult either to approve of 
it as right, or to oppoſe it as wrong. And they tranſ- 
mitted an addreſs to the parliament ; ſtating, in characte- 


riſtie language, their demeanor during the differences 
with the late king, by which they ſuffered the hatred of 
the other plantations z acknowledging the undeſerved 
favour ** of taking off the cuſtoms and ſtopping appeals 
* from hence,” and concluding, * that the things de- 
% fired not being done in the late king's time, nor ſince, 
e they were unable to diſcern the need of ſuch injunc- 
& tions.” And they ſent a ſimilar addreſs to Cromwell, 
begging him to intercede with the parliament for the 
favour of exemption. Theſe petitions did not give per- 
fect ſatisfaction, though they were conveyed in the fa- 
natic eloquence of the times. The indignation of the 
commons was rouſed, when they beheld The united co- 
lonies ſupplying Virginia and Barbadoes, though ene- 
« mies to the commonwealth,” with warlike ſtores and 


other commodities : and it was debated, whether © their 
cc free 
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« free cuſtoms and exciſe ſhould not be revoked.” But 


the conciliatory application of Winſlow, their artful 


emiſſary, diſpelled the gathering ſtorm. And the rulers 
of Maſſachuſets acquired the applauſe due to the talents 
of thoſe who had found means, becauſe they practiſed 
ſimilar cunning, to defeat the ſalutary purpoſes of a body 
of men, the moſt renowned in theEngliſh annals, for depth 
of policy, perſeverance of deſign, and vigour of action. 
The parliament, having at length gained complete ju- 
riſdition, exerted their new authority during every ſeſ- 
ſion, The favours granted to New England attracted the 
envy of other colonies, And, owing to their applica- 
tions, the commons extended to them, in 1645 and 
1646, the ſame freedom from impoſts, for three years, 
« provided their productions were exported in Engliſh 
“e ſhips.” In January, 1647, they iſſued an order“ for 
« tranſportation of commodities to the plantations cuſ- 
e tom free,” In February, 1649, they paſſed an act, 
* for propagating the goſpel in New England, by erect- 
«ing a corporation in England.” The year 1650 
forms an æra of much political and commercial regula- 
tion, Acts were paſſed for charging tobacco brought 
* from New England with cuſtom and exciſe ; for pro- 
© hibiting traffic with Barbadoes, Virginia, or Bermu- 
* das; for advancing the trade of this commonwealth.” 
The legiſlature, having thus exerted the powers of regu- 
lation and taxation, thought it juſt to give the colonies 
the advantage of monopoly ; and, with this deſign, they 
two years after prohibited the planting of tobacco in 
England.“ No longer reſtrained in their proceedings, 


the commons, with their antient ſpirit, did now effec- 


tually what they had during the two late reigns only at- 
G 4 tempted 
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tempted to do; they performed at preſent what James 
and Charles had always done by their proclamations and 
their charters. And, in the modes peculiar to both, the 
nation equally exerciſed a ſupremacy, either by pre- 
ſcribing terms of ſubmiſſion, or exempting them from 
duties, 

Having ated as a commonwealth, diſtin and un- 
accountable, under Charles I. and the parliament, Maſ- 
ſachuſets did not condeſcend to acknowledgethe authori- 
ty of Oliver, though ſhe aſked him for kindneſs; far leſs 


of Richard, who begged favours of her. And ſhe found 


means, in her addreſs, to elude the requeſts of Cromwell, 


yet to pacify his ſpirit and to retain his good will. In- 


cited by the ſolicitations of the neighbouring colonies, 
who envied the proſperity of the Dutch, the protector, 
with his uſual promptitude, detatched a ſmall armament, 


under Leveret, to reduce New Netherlands, recommend- 
ing at the ſame time to the New Engliſh to afford his 
officers every aſſiſtance in an enterprize, which had for 
its end the propagation of the goſpel and the vindica- 
tion of the national rights. All complied except Maſ- 
ſachuſets, becauſe, being more expoſed, they thought 
themſelves more intereſted. But the general court eaſily 
found excuſes in the ſame topics, that had deceived the 
parliament. They ſent an addreſs ; acknowledgeing his 
continued favours; informing him, that, in devotion to 
his ſervice, they had permitted his officers to raiſe five 
hundred volunteers, and had debarred the colony from 
commerce with the Dutch, but that it ſeemed moſt agree- 
able to the goſpel of peace, and was ſafeſt for the united 
ſettlements, to forbear the uſe of the ſword. By the 
ſame arts, they equally diſappointed the protector's de- 

ſigns 
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ſigns of removing the New Englanders, firſt to Ireland, 
and afterwards to Jamaica, without forfeiting his good 
opinion. And, exempted from commercial reſtrictions du- 
ring the civil wars, becauſe the ordinance of 1650 was 
not extended to them, though a ſeizure ſometimes inter- 
rupted their enterprizes, tradeflouriſhedprodigiouſly from 
the admiſſion allowed to all nations; from the traffic car- 
ried to France and to Holland, to Italy and to Spain. 
While this influx of commerce ſpread univerſal wealth, 
Maſſachuſets ſmiled at the envy of Engliſh merchants ; 
while ſhe rejoiced in monopoly, ſhe felt not for the diſ- 
treſſes of ſiſter colonies, whom ſhe conſidered as doomed 
to reprobation, Thus ſhe acquired habits in her in- 
fancy, which, though checked in her youth, were 
ſtrengthened as ſhe grew up, and became inveterate 
during her age. And England found continual cauſe to 
regret the truth of what had been foretold, when the 
charter was transferred from London to Salem; “ that 
the New Engliſh, under the pretence of planting a 
* colony, meant to draw themſelves apart, and, by re- 
„moving, free themſelves from her government.” 

We ſee a new change at hand, in the reſult of thoſe 
revolutions, that ſucceeded the expulſion of the com- 
mons and thedeath of Cromwell. Whoever reviews the 
colonial adminiſtration of both will find indubitable 
ſigns of thoſe manly qualities of wiſdom and energy, 
though attended with ſome exceptions of fickleneſs, 
which, by enſuring ſucceſs on a more conſpicuous theatre, 
conferred celebrity on their names. If however they 
deſerve not the praiſe due to invention, they at leaſt me- 
rit the commendation that improvement may claim. 
With regard to the tranſatlantic territories of England, 

0 they 
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they only adopted and carried into practice modes of po- 
licy, which had been already exerted by James and 
Charles, who gained not the applauſe that completion 
only confers. In proſecution of ſchemes of power, amid 
the circumſtances wherein they found themſelves, after 
a mighty ſtruggle, the parliament and the protector ex- 
erciſed over the plantations every act of human autho- 
rity : they preſcribed for them rules, and exempted them 
from taxes; they required their ſubmiſſion, and enfor- 
ced their obedience. And there appeared, in their delibe- 
rations, more of ſyſtem and leſs evaſion ; in their exe- 
cutive government, more ſtrictneſs and leſs inconſiſtency 
| than will be found in the conſults and the operations of 
| the moſt powerful of their ſucceſſors, If they diſcharged 
a the New Engliſh from appeals to national judicatories ; 
if they exempted them from the obſervance of the acts of 
navigation, it only evinces how much fanaticiſm may 
derange the wiſeſt minds. The ſtateſmen however, who 
enjoy an abſolute power, founded in the deluſions of the 
multitude, need not, in purſuit of their objects, inquire 
after expedients: they who command a ſtanding army, 
without owing an account to a ſuperior, poſſeſs an in- 


ſtrument at once eaſily handled and deciſive in its 
effects®, 
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CHARLES 


1 We firſt meet with common ſenſe as well as common law, dn the ſub- 
il je& of colonial juriſprudence, in the preamble of the famous ordinance, 
F \ paſſe d by the parliament in October, 16 50, when they deemed the colonies 
1 in 
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OTHING could give more univerſal joy than a 
train of events, which reſtored that monarch to 
the throne of his anceſtors; becauſe, with the king, thac 
conſtitution, which the wiſe had approved and the brave 


defended, was again happily re-eſtabliſhed and improved. 


At that joyous epoch, there had been completely ſettled, 


on the American continent, Virginia, New England, and 
Maryland, alone; containing, after the emigrations and 


increaſe of half a century, no more than eighty-five 
thouſand inhabitants; whoſe commerce could only be 
equalto the extent of their labour ; whoſe importance 
could be merely proportional to their power. Regard- 
ing the Engliſh plantations as Engliſh territories, fince 
they had been ſettled in order to extend the boundaries 
of the Engliſh empire, and conſidering the coloniſts as 

ſubjeQs, 


in a ſtate of rebellion againſt their power: © whereas, in divers iſlands and 
* places in America, there hath been and are plantations, which were plant- 
* ed at the coſt, and ſettled by the people and by authority, of this nation, 
„ which are and ought to be ſubordinate and dependent upon England; and 
{© hath ever fince the planting thereof been and ought to be ſubje& to ſuch 
% laws, orders, and regulations, as are or ſhall be made by the parliament 
« of England.“ Here is a language, which the meaneſt capacity may com- 
prehend ; here is a law, that the ſword was drawn to enforce: and here are 
claims of ſupremacy, which ſucceſſive legiſlators formed into rules for the 
coloniſts, that we ſhall find either eluded, or obeyed, according to their ptin- 
ciples of hate or veneration, 
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ſubjeds, who owed ſubmiſſion to Engliſh government, 
becauſe they had been ſubjects before their change of ha- 
| bitation, the legiſlature of England immediately deli- 
4 vered them laws, to which the ſupreme executive ma- 
| giſtrate demanded their obedience®, 

Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, the Reſtoration- Par- 
liament copied literally the pattern of colonial policy, 
which James I. and his ſucceſſor had ſet before them; 
which had been followed by the Commonwealth, and 
adopted by the Protector; which had been before borrow. 
ed probably, by the learned miniſters of a learned mo- 
narch, from the mercantile practice of the Carthaginians, 

R with regard to Sardinia and to Corſica, as politic as it 
Was 
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An authentic document enables us to take a view of the foreign trade of 
England at the reſtoration, and to compare its general amount with that of 


ber plantations, | 
Value of the trade of England 
8 Exports; Imports; Exceſs of imports, 
from 8. 
e C2, 22,8133 (4,016, 193 41, 993, 20). 
to Do. 1663, 


from Do. 1668, 
to Do. 166g, { £2,06312753 4,196,393 (2,132,864. 


— — 


Value of the plantation trade 


— — 
- 


from Do, 1662, 


to Do, = £105,909 z 448456413 £378,732 


4 from Do, 1668, 
| toDo, 1669, 1 10% (605,57 £497,781. 
[\ | And, from the inconſiderable amount of the commerce of the colonics, 


. | Weſt Indian and North American, forming an adverſe balance of trade, we may 
| | infer with regard to the extent of the continental alone, 
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was ſevere. In order to make England the ſtaple of her 

colonies, thoſe princes had prohibited the exportation of 
their products to other nations, and the admiſſion of fo- 

reign ſhips, of alien merchants, and of alien merchan- 
diſe; with deſign to favour the plantations, a monopoly 
had been given them againſt the reſidents within the 
realm, by commanding that no tobacco ſhould be planted 

in England: and the parliament now enacted into laws“, 
the ſame regulations which the prerogative had formerly 
been unable to enforce, In the Punic policy of the le- 
giſlature, we perceive what muſt have paſſed in the mind 

of Monteſquieu, when he remarked, © that the deſign, 
© in the ſettlement of colonies, was the extenſion of 
© commerce, not the foundation of a new empire.” 
But it was leſs difficult to eſtabliſh that ſyſtem which 
thenceforward was denominated **the acts of navigation” 
than to execute them; it was more eaſy to demand obe- 
dience to their rules than to procure conviction of their 
rectitude. Thoſe commercial regulations were not readily 
obeyed by Virginia, becauſe ſhe affected not to compre- 
hend them; they were oppoſed by Maſſachuſets, becauſe 
ſhe thought them an invaſion of her rights; and Mary- 
land evaded what ſhe found contrary to her intereſt, 
The conduct of all parties only ſhews, that heſitation on 
one ſide ſeldom engages obedience on the other. James, 

and Charles, and the Commonwealth, had, by their 
edits, exempted the colonies from taxes: the Reſtora- 

tion-Parliament extended the cuſtoms of tonnage and 


poundage 


12 Cha, II. ch. 18 and ch, 34; 15 Cha. II. ch, 7; 22-3 Cha, II. 
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poundage to every dominion of the crown, on every 
quarter of the globe“. The coloniſts did not however 
for years obſtruct the collection of thoſe impoſts, either as 
unconſtitutional or as inconvenient, ſince they did not 
feel the burden of duties, which were not actually de- 
manded, 

The parliament had fcarcely adjourned, when Charles 
II. performed the promiſe that he had ſolemnly made at 
parting : he endeavoured to carry into effect the va- 
rious regulations, foreign and domeſtic, which they had 
thus enacted into laws. He eſtabliſhed in December, 
in 1660, a council for the colonies, that was inveſted 
with the power of general ſuperintendence, and charged 
with the execution of the commercial ſyſtem, which ſoon 
became the favourite of England, becauſe it formed the 
baſis of her power. One effort alone demonſtrates that a 
board, reſpectable leſs for their numbers than their quality, 


executed their truſt with great care and ability. In Ja- 


nuary, 1661-2, they deſired the lord-treaſurer to preſent 
their advice and requeſt to the king, “ to agree 
« with ſuch as have any propriety in his plantations, and 
« to take the ſame into his own hands, in order to pre- 
tc vent the granting of any for the future.” During the 
ſame year fir William Berkley, who had acquired his 
experience in Virginia amid the conteſts of the pre- 
ceding uſurpations, inculcated theſame ſalutary doctrines 
on the public, by inſiſting in prophetic language that 
<« thoſe grants will in the next age be found more diſad- 
« yantageous to the crown than is perceptible in this.“ 
But princes and miniſters, like the individual, are 


warned, yet fin, repent, and fin again. Notwithſtanding 


the 
* 12 Cha. II. ch. 4. 
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the monitory example of Maſſachuſets, the prudent ad- 
vice of his council, the remonſtrances of Berkley, 


Charles II. granted the charters of Connecticut in 1662, 


of Rhode - iſland and Carolina in 1663, of New Vork 
in 1664, of Penſylvania in 1681; framed indeed ac- 
cording to the law, as it was underſtodd at thoſe ſucceſ- 
ſive periods by the men who pretended to know it the beſt. 


Ne 


THE Virginians received the news of the Reſto- 
ration with the joy, which men naturally feel, when re- 
lieved from dread of puniſhment. The acts of their 
firſt aſſembly evince equally their afflictions during the 
uſurpation and their preſent ſatisfaction under a go- 
vernor, who had ſhared in their fufferings, and now 
partook in their feſtivity. While they acknowledged 
their obedience to the laws of England, they declared 
their purpoſe, at the time that they reviewed their code, 
{© to adhere to thoſe excellent and refined cuſtoms of 
“é their native land, as nearly as the capacity of the 
„% country would admit.” And the foundation of that 
ſyſtem was then laid in public and private ſatisfaction, 
that has upheld their conſtitution, with little reparations, 
to the preſent times. Berkley no ſooner laid before the 
aſſembly a recommendation from the council for co- 
lonies, “that they ſhould bear their own charge and be 
no longer burdenſome to the crowa *' than they im- 
poſed with that deſign a tax of two ſhillings a hogſhead 
on tobacco exported, which had been firſt eſtabliſhed 
during the late tyranny ; which has however been always 

| paid 
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paid by others, ſince they exempted themſelves from 
duties: and the intereſted practice, thus begun, con- 
tinued with few deviations to the preſent day. Let the 


Virginians remember, when they mention the failings of 
Charles I. that, while he was the pooreſt gentleman in 
his kingdom, he ſupported their progenitors while they 
were yet needy. 


= — — — — 
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REJOICED at the Reſtoration with the temper 
of her proprietary, who was pleaſed with that happy 
event in proportion as he perceived that his private 
intereſt was promoted by public quietude, During the 
hilarity of the moment, Charles II. choſe to forget that 
Baltimore had joined his opponents amid the late ſcramble 
for power. And that monarch commanded his colonial 
ſubjects to aſſiſt in the re-eſtabliſhment of the proprie- 
tor's authority in the province, as he ſeemed at the ſame 
time to reſume his own. Calvert 'took upon him the 
adminiſtration in December, 1660, without oppoſition, 
becauſe a few feared revenge, and many hoped for fa- 
vour, Fendal, who had betrayed all parties, was juſtly 
found guilty of treaſon; but was pardoned on paying a mo- 
derate fine. His accomplices received forgiveneſs with- 
out proſecution, becauſe policy required that where 
many had been guilty few ſhould be puniſhed. And re- 
cent irregularities were paſled over in ſilence, in order 
that every one might blot from his remembrance the un- 
pleaſantneſs of the paſt, and look forward only to the 


gratification of the future, 
NEW 


a * 
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THE joy or facility with which the ſouthern co- 
loniſts ſubmitted to the government of England at the 
reſtoration forms a ſtriking contraſt to the gloom and 
the dilatorineſs of the fanatics of the nortn, Though 
Whaley and Goffe, who fled from the approach of their 
ſovereign, becauſe they had ſat in judgement on his fa- 1 
ther, brought the unwelcome news of the king's return, | 
in July 1660, Maſſachuſets would not believe what ſhe 
did not wiſh to be true. When the was at length con- 
vinced, not only that the affairs of England were com- 
pletely reſtored, but that complaints had been made 
againſt her to'the prince and to the parliament, ſhe haſ- 
tened in December, 1660, to tranſmit an exculpatory 
addreſs to the monarch, whoſe ſucceſs ſhe regretted, A 
paper, containing a ſimilar juſtification, and praying for 
ſimilar favours, was ſent to both houſes of parliament, 
She wrote letters to ſeparate members to intercede for 
the colony.” And ſhe inſtructed her agent“ to en- 
« deavour to procure the renewal of the ordinance of 
* 1642, that freed New England from cuſtom.” But 
the days of fanaticiſm had happily paſſed away, and the 
commons had already extended the duty of tonnage and 
poundage to every territory of the crown, The addreſs 
to the king was graciouſly received, becauſe compliment, 
though aukwardly expreſſed, from ſuch a people on ſuch 
an occaſion, was extremely welcome. | 

H Incited 
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Incited by their ancient principles, the general 
court not long after appointed a committee to diſcoyer 
«© what duty the people owed to theniſelves, and what 
© obedience was due to England,” In the true tone of 
ſovereignty, they declared on what terms they would be 
connected with the ſtate ; reſolving, with their original 
ſpirit of innovation, that under the charter, which was 
c the main foundation of their civil polity, the gover- 
cc nor, aſſiſtants, and ſelect deputies, have full juriſdiction 
« for the government of the planters there, without 
« appeals; that any burden impoſed on them, contrary 
ac to their ordinances, is an infringement of the peoples 
rights; but that they owed allegiance to his majeſty, 
« were bound in their exertions of legiſlation to re- 
« card the laws of England; and that the royal warrant 
« for apprehending Whaley and Goffe ought to be 
« faithfully executed.” The conflict between their 
maxims of independence on the one fide, and the fears 
of offending England on the other, involved their decla- 
ration of rights in ſuch a maze of contrariety, that he 
who does not read with uncommon attention can- 
not eaſily diſentangle. And the regicides, who ſucceſ- 
ſively found a welcome aſylum in New England, here died 
in a good old age in peace, notwithſtanding every exer- 
tion to apprehend them. 

Theſe proceedings, fo characteriſtic of the parties, and 
their tendency, did not eſcape the attention of perſons 
whoſe vigilance was quickened by ſenſe of injury. In- 
formation was lodged at the court of Charles of ſtudied 
delays in proclaiming his acceſſion, Complaints of for- 
mer oppreſſion were renewed againſt the general court, 


with all the earneſtneſs of real ſuffering : and Gorges 
and 
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and Maſon, the proprietors of New Hampſhire and 
Main, prayed for redreſs with the fervour of men, who 
had been deprived of provinces. Urged by compaſſion, 


leſs than by prudence, that monarch commanded the 


governor, and affiftants © to ſend agents to England to 
« anfwer thoſe various accuſations.” And his orders 
were attended on that occaſion with real effect, becauſe 
tidings, though untrue, had reached Boſton, © that three 
« frigates would ſoon be fent thither with a general go- 
« yernor over all the colonies.” 

Fearful of expected invaſion, the rulers proclaimed 
Charles II. in their feveral towns, in Auguſt, 166r, 
king of England and her territories, after a variety of 
debates, which ſhew how much they were agitated by 
contradiQtory paſſions 3 but with ſome circumſtances of 
inſult, and in ſuch doubtfulneſs of language, as to leave 
the coloniſts room to infer, that he had derived his king- 
ſhip from recent election. More alarming information 
from England induced the general court, in Decem- 
ber, 1661, to ſend two agents thither ** to repreſent their 


oy * loyalty and to take off objections.“ Having conſented 
to perform an unpleaſant ſervice, Norton and Bradſtreet 
demanded . public aſſurance, that, if their perſons were 
« detained, their damages ſhould be made good.“ The 
chancellor was courted by letters profeſſing obedience; 
and the puritanic nobles were intereſted by recitals of 
ſcriptural jargon. Notwithſtanding the apprehenſions 
of the agents, which demonſtrate their own fears and 
their countries miſdeeds, they were received with at- 
tention at court, becauſe declarations of ſubmiſſion from 
a rugged people are always of importance. Their ſafe 
return, not long after, was celebrated as a day of thank(- 
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giving “ for the continuance of the mercies of peace, 
<< liberty, and the goſpel.” But, though that monarch had 
promiſed to confirm their charter, and with it their uſurp- 
ations impliedly, he required ſome things on the part of 
the coloniſts which were thought hard to comply with, 
ſince they contradicted ancient prejudices. And, of all his 
reaſonable requiſitions, none was liſtened to but that one 
alone, which commanded that legal proceedings ſhould 
be tranſacted in the royal name, becauſe this flattering 
compliance did not impoſe a burden, or give energy to 
law. A reciprocal jealouſy then began, that ended only 
with the cancellation of their patent and with the period 
of his exiſtence, It required not his ſagacity to perceive, 
that, though a compliment had been paid to his power, 
he poſſeſſed little more real authority in Maſſachuſets 
than in Venice or in Holland. On the other hand, they 
thought they ſaw, in his progreſſive endeavours to reclaim 
them to legal ſubmiſſion, every chartered privilege gra- 
| dually taken away. And thus it is in the different manner 
it with which the Reſtoration was announced by the dif- 
| ferent colonies, that we muſt look for their diſtinguiſhing 
| features of attachment; and thence infer what will be 
| | their future conduct. 


NE WEN OG A NOD: 


'N | THE colonial adminiſtration of England exhibits, 
| | at the reſtoration, ſuch a contradictorineſs between prin- 
il ciple and praQicc, as is unexampled in the annals of any 


« keep 


E 


country. The Parliament had enacted ſucceſſive laws“ to 
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« keep the plantations in, a firmer dependence ;” the 
royal council for colonies had recommended the ſame 
rational policy : yet charters were at the ſame time 
granted, which gave various territories ſuch extenſive 
privileges as to leave the ſtate without juriſdiction, and 
the king without prerogative. Moved by the paſſion of 
the times, or inſtigated by the intrigues of courtiers, who 
ſought a pretence, the commons impeached Clarendon 
C for introducing arbitrary government into the plan- 
„ tations.” This memorableaccufationis ſuppoſed to have 
originated from the chancellor's concurring in a reſolution 
to introduce into Jamaica the modes of Ireland, with re- 
gard to the making of laws and the granting of money, 
ſince the aſſembly had been found, even in thoſe days, 
refractory. Had they accuſed him of granting impro- 
vident powers, deſtructive of the intereſts of England, 
that reflect as little honour on his underſtanding, as a 
man, as on his ſagacity as a miniſter, or of diſpenſing 
with the acts of navigation, he had been without de- 
fence, 


RHODE LS L AND, 


IT was owing to that inconſiſtency of ſpirit, which 
has indeed too much at all times animated the councils 
of England, that colonial charters were conceded ſoon 
after the reſtoration, extremely different from thoſe of 
the preceding period. The ancient grants had given 
juriſdiction over the emigrants to commercial companies 
within the realm: the preſent patents eſtabliſhed politic 
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bodies beyond the ocean. The plantations of Rhodes 
iſland and Connecticut, which, under voluntary aſſoci. 
ations, had for thirty years ated as independent com- 
monwealths, were formed into local corporations for 
their future government, with only this reſtrictive limi- 
tation, “ that it ſhould be according to the courſe of 
other corporations within the realm.” The aſſemblies, 
which were thereafter to be compoſed of a governor, al- 
ſiſtants, and delegates of the freemen, were empowered 
to eſtabliſh territorial regulations, with this qualifica- 
tion, “ that they ſhould be reaſonable in themſelves, and 
te not contradictory in principle to the laws of England:“ 
but over their acts of aſſembly there was no power of 
reviſal reſerved, either to the king, of to his courts of 
juſtice : nor was there any obligation impoſed to give 
an account of their tranſactions to any authority on 
earth. The corporations, within the realm, placed under 
the ſuperintendence and coercion of domeſtic judica+ 
tories, ſeldom ſwerve from the line of regular duty: the 
corporations of Rhode-iſland and Connecticut natu- 
rally tranſgreſſed their chartered limits, fince there ex- 
iſted ao formal remedy when they made laws, unreaſonable 
in their proviſions, or illegal in their policy. When in 
after times the Rhode-iflanders applied to their ſovereign 
for relief from the oppreſſions of the acts of their own 
legiſlature, from the frauds of a depreciated currency, 
a king of England told them, by the advice of the ableſt 
ſages of the law, that he could afford them no redreſs, 
ſince his miſadviſed predeceſſor had diveſted him of all 
juriſdiction. Rhode-iſland and Connecticut formed 
therefore pure democracies, ſince the freemen exerciſed 
without reſtraint every power deliberative and executive. 
Like 
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Like Raguſa and San Marino, in the old world, they 
offered an example to the new, of two little republics 
imboſomed within a great empire. 

In this fingular character Rhode - iſland immediately 
acted, without regarding the terms of her charter, how- 
ever favourable to her views. The firſt act of the aſ- 
ſembly was to declare, in the genuine language of ſove- 
reignty, the privileges of the people ;” inſiſting, con- 
trary to the practice of Engliſh corporations, ** that no 
c taxes ſhall be levied on the freemen without their own 
« conſent in aſſembly.” Diſregarding that bleſſed clauſe, 
which gave toleration to every ſe& without diſtinction, 
the legiſlature declared that Roman Catholics ſhall not 
&« enjoy the rights of freemen.” What a fine opportu- 
nity was thus given by forward bigotry, to eſtabliſh a 
monitory precedent for the colonies, that a local legiſ- 
Jature may paſs an act in itſelf void, by means which the 
law of England might have found in itſelf. A papiſt 
might have gone into a court of juſtice in Rhode-iſland, 
and claimed toleration as his chartered privilege, which 
a cofpotation, deriving its power from charter, could not 
fake away or abridge. If the judges, incited by the fa- 
naticiſm of their lawgivers, had tejeAed his plea, he 
might have appealed to the king in council, as to a court 
of ultimate juriſdiction, who, at feaſt would have heard 
his arguments, perhaps have determined, that the act of 
which he complained was void in its creation; becauſe 
it was unreafohable and contrary to charter; becauſe it 
was ſubverſive of that principle of the juriſprudence of 
England, from which it is inferred, that every corporate 
body, every ſubordinate legiſlature, muſt reſtrain itſelf 
vithin the bounds of its cteation. But an aſſociation of 
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Roman Catholics, for the ſupport of a legal right, had 
been deemed probably the firſt ſtep towards a rebellion, 
The aſſembly with the ſame ſpirit confirmed, during their 
firſt ſeſſion, the uſages, religious and political, which had 
been adopted during the ſeven and twenty years of aſſo- 
ciated times; which, as they proceeded from the habits of 
the planters, long influenced their public conduct as well 
as private manners. 


— 


ere 


ASSUMED the ſame policy, and acted a ſimilar 
part, as ſhe was animated by the ſame ſentiments, and 
poſſeſſed the ſame powers. Like the prejudiced Rhode- 
iſlanders, ſhe too engaged in the ungracious work of per- 
ſecution, but with a fiercer bigotry ; inflicting penalties 
on © heretics ” by ſuch indefinite expreſſions, as ſeemed 
to include every ſe, the Independents, only excepted, 
Proteſtants ought to remember, that every hardſhip, im- 
poſed on men for their conſcientious belief of what may 
be deemed by others either irrational or impious, is 2 
perſecution in proportion to its extent, and, while they 
inflict the penalty, that they adopt the tenet of the pa- 
piſts, by departing from proteſtantiſm, the eſſence of. 
, Which is diſſent. Both colonies deſpiſed the juſt injunc- 
tions of their ſovereign, as there exiſted no mode of co- 
ercion, and neither allowed any appeals from its tribunals 
to the judicatories of England, ſince from their charter 
they claimed final authority. The acts of navigation 
were ſet at naught, becauſe they ſaw their intereſts af- 

feed, 
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feed, while they thought a breach was made in that 
freedom of commerce, which all men ought. to enjoy 
from the diſpenſations of nature. The prophecy of 
Berkley was long remembered: but the ſucceſſive exer- 
tions of ages did not regain the parental ſway, which 
the imprudence of a moment had relinquiſhed, 
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URGED by reiterated complaints, as vehement as 
they were well founded, the lords of the council for co- 
lonies repreſented to Charles II. in January, 1662-3, 
« that New England hath in thoſe late times of general 
« diſorder ſtrayed into many enormities, by which it ap- 
.« peared, that the government there have purpoſely 
« withdrawn all manner of correſpondence, as if they 
&© intended to ſuſpend their abſolute obedience to his 
© majeſty's authority,” Fearful of giving cauſe of far- 
ther ſeparation, the council cautiouſly adviſed, that a 
conciliatory letter ſhould be written to the New Engliſh ; 
taking no notice of their adhering to the regicides Goffe 
and Whalley, nor preſſing upon them the acts of navi- 
gation, as in other colonies. In order chiefly to gain a 
true ſtate of colonial affairs, that monarch determined 
in April, 1663, to ſend commiſſioners thither ; who were 
ſecretly ordered © to give no time for thoſe ſecret jea- 
* loufies to grow, which are natural to the place, nor 
« for the like infuſions to be tranſmitted from hence, 
* where many people are who wiſh not ſucceſs to your 
* employment.” Deſirous to reduce the New Eng- 

| landers 
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landers to a juſt ſubmiſſion to his government, he inſtruct- 
ed His agents to procure if poſſible an exact obſervance 
of the chattets; to obtain the repeal of ſuch ordinances 
as had been paſſed, during the uſurpation, contraty to 
the royal authority; to acquire the nomination of the 
governor; and the command of the militia. But with 
a laudable ſpirit he at the ſame time directed them to en- 
courage no faction, to countenance no change incon- 
ſiſtent with their ancient uſages unleſs firſt moved in aſ- 
ſembly, to ſolicit no preſent profit, which was deemed 
unſeaſonable, to propoſe no meaſure that may be con- 
ſtrued an invaſion of liberty of conſoiente, ſince it was 
his heatty purpoſe to maintain it: and, in order to pay 
a proper regard to theit prejudices, the chaplain of the 
commiſſion was directed not to uſe the ſurplice, ſinte 
none had ever been ſeen in New England. The com- 
miſſionets, Nichols, Car, and their aſſociates, depatted ; 
expecting much from their own talents, but more from 
the prudence of their orders and the weight of their au- 
thority. | 
Intelligence of that unwelcome meaſure, as well as that 
the commiſſioners brought with them a powerful armament, 
ſoon reached Boſton. Actuated by theit fears, perhaps more 
by their jealouſy, the inhabitants made ſpeedy prepata- 
tiotts to receive the men ſent merely to inquite and to te- 
form, as if they had been enemies, who meditated inva- 
fron and conqueſt, The charter was ordered to be kept 
ſecret for the country. The goveftior and council re- 
ſolved © to bear true allegiance to his majeſty, but to ad- 


here to a patent, fo dearly earned, and ſo long en- 


« joyed.“ Neither party however ſcettied deſirous to 
conſtrue the original grant according to its original im- 
port, 
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port, or to reſtore the corporation to London its priſtine 
ſcite : the one deemed every ſuperinduced innovation, as 
the enjoyment of ** ſelect deputies, to have been a part of the 
ancient charter: to have gained the nomination of the 
governor and the conimand of the militia had given 
perſect ſatisfaction to the other. The general court, per- 
ceiving however that the power of the commiſſioners 
6“ might be ſtretched to the ſubverſion of their all,” 
tranſmitted an addreſs to Charles II. complaining of 
miſrepreſentation of adverſaries, and begging for a revo- 
cation of the object of their dread, They ſent letters 
to ſeveral of the nobility, ſuing for favour. They en- 
deavoured to ſoſten the chancellor by arts which were 
uſed in vain, becauſe their purpoſe was penetrated. And 
their complaints were regarded as groundlefs, ſince they 
were founded in imputations contrary to the royal in- 
tention z their petition was deemed unreaſonable, as it 

preferred no accuſation. | 
Thoſe jealouſies immediately aroſe which had been 
foreſeen, and altercation ſoon occupied the place of trea- 
ty. Having watched the conduct of the royal officers, 
the governor and council at length expreſsly denied the 
validity of the royal commiſſion, becauſe they had pre- 
determined to admit of no alteration, And the com- 
miſſioners, attempting to hear a complaint which threw 
imputation on their judicial conduct, ſince it impugned 
their power, they prohibited every one by ſound of trum- 
pet from abetting deſigns, ſo inconſiſtent with their 
% duty to God, and their allegiance to the king.“ 
Finding it fruitleſs to contend longer againſt the ſtream 
of oppoſition ariſing in prejudice, the commiſſioners de- 
parted 
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parted from Boſton; denouncing thoſe threats of puniſh- 
ment, which impotence never fails to employ againſt 
the objects of its vengeance: and giving warning to 
their opponents, “ not to ſuffer themſelves to be ſo much 
*< miſled by the ſpirit of independency : for the deſerved 
© deſtruction of ſome of thoſe, who of late made uſe of 
« the king's authority, to oppoſe his power, yet pretend- 
ed his defence, we think, might deter all from broaching 
* ſuch illufive ſophiſms.” When they finally ſailed for 
England, Maſſachuſets ſhewed by her conduct, at once 
ſpirited and contemptuous, how much ſhe diſpiſed their 
threatenings and diſregarded their admonitions. 

Leſs bold, becauſe leſs powerful, Connecticut, New 
Plymouth, and Rhode-iſland, affected to comply with 
the commiſſioners propoſals of reformation. But, when 
the cloud had paſſed away and the danger ſeemed no 
longer near, the New Englanders paid little regard to re- 
gulations, that appeared to have been extorted by terror, 
The unſucceſsful iſſue of a tranſaction, from which had 
been expected, though without cauſe, a ſmall augmen- 
tation of power, without any additional revenue, made 
an impreſſion on the mind of Charles, that produced the 
moſt important conſequences, becauſe in all diſappoint- 
ment there is diſſatisfaction. He was diſappointed, becauſe 
he employed means diſproportionate to the end : nothing 
was equal to the thorough reformation of a government, 
whoſe every maxim, and every action, were ſo contrary 
to the original intention of the grant, as well as to the 
Juriſprudence and intereſt of England, but the authority 
and the power of an Engliſh parliament, wiſely directed, 
and ſteadily applied. 


NEW 
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WHILE the commiſſioners were thus unable to re- 
gulate the antient plantations of England, they ſucceſs- 
fully executed that part of their inſtructions, which 
commanded them to gain a foreign colony, either by in- 
trigue or conqueſt, Having neſtled, in 1625, withia the 
undoubted limits of New England, the Dutch had en- 
joyed New Netherlands during the diſtractions of the 
reign of Charles I. without any other interruption than 
what they received on the north-eaſt from the New En- 
gliſh in 1633 and 1639, who forced them from the river 
Connecticut, and from the Marylanders on the ſouth, 
who claimed and attempted to occupy the banks of the 
Delaware in 1641. In what light to view thoſe intru- 
ders, whether as ſubjects, or as aliens, for ſome time 
perplexed the miniſters of Charles II. When it was 
determined at length, that New Netherlands ought in 
juſtice to be reſumed, ſince they had been ſettled con- 
trary to the law of nations, that monarch granted in 
1664 to the duke of York the region, extending from 
Connecticut to Delaware; with power to govern it when 
it ſhould be gained, 

Having arrived in their defenceleſs harbour with three 
frigates and three hundred Engliſh ſoldiers with the pro- 
miſes of New England, Nichols eaſily obliged Stuyveſant, 
the Dutch governor, to ſurrender in September, 1664, 
New Amſterdam, by a capitulation that gave them the 
privileges of ſubjects, and more; as he allowed them a 


tree trade to Holland, which, however liberal on the part 
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of the conqueror and advantageous on the ſide of the 
conquered, could not be granted without diſpenſing 
with law. The inconſiderable colony, conſiſting rather 
of diſtant factories than of contiguous ſettlement, which 
his prudent conduct more than his petty armament had 
won, the general named New York, in honour of its 
high proprietor. And ſince the king, as ſupreme com- 
mander, might have governed a conqueſt by military law, 
the duke of York preſymed, with his uſual temper, that 
he enjoyed from a moſt defective charter equal authority, 
Nichols therefore, as his deputy, ruled the coloniſts as 
a conquered people, but with a moderation, and good 
ſenſe, which gained him the applauſe of the governed, 
and the approbation of his ſuperiors. Having adopted, with 
a commendable policy, the prior cuſtoms of the Dutch, 
he continued the court of aſſizes, which, compoſed of 
the governor, the council, and juſtices of the peace, was 
inveſted with legiſlative, judicial, and executive power, 
That ſingular legiſlature formed the ancient uſages into 
a code, which, with ſuch additional rules as conqueſt 
made neceſlary, was confirmed by the duke of Vork, be- 
cauſe, without his approbation, it was ſuppoſed to be in- 
valid, In order to defray the petty expence of a petty 
government, the court of aſſizes impoſed a general rate 
on the eſtates of the inhabitants without their conſent, 
ſince men ſo lately ſubdued were deemed unworthy of 
ſuffrage. Happy they who derive a thouſand benefits 
from ſubjeQion ! Few, perhaps none, of the Dutch 
removed from their ancient plantation, where they en- 
joyed now greater privileges than they had ever done 
beforeunder the double adminiſtration of their Weſt-In· 
dia company, and of their republic, The peace of 

: Breda 
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Breda confirmed New Netherlands to the Engliſh, in 
exchange for Surinam, a ſettlement, disjointed and un- 
healthful : yet a meaſure, ſo convenient to the colonies 
and ſo uſeful to England, was then regretted with the cha- 
racteriſtic prejudice of contemporary politicians, who 
deplore what we relinquiſh, but deride what we enjoy. 
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WHILE the Dutch yet remained in quiet poſſeſſion 
of New Netherlands, the duke of York transferred that 
part of their territories to lord Berkley and fir George 
Carteret, which ſoon acquired the name of New Jerſey. 
Suppoſing himſelf inveſted with abſolute power, he con- 
veyed to his favourites not only the ſoil, but ſuch juriſ- 
diction as he preſumed that himſelf poſſeſſed. To this 
dreary waſte, inhabited then by the wolf and the 
ſavage, the proprietors invited ſettlers by every topic of 
praiſe, and by every aſſurance of privilege. While the 
adventurers were yet buſy with thoſe objects, which muſt 
occupy all men who ſettle a wilderneſs, they found no 
leiſure for complaint. But, as the firſt payment of quit- 
rents was to commence in March, 1670, they now diſ- 
covered that they were aggrieved ; that as every promiſe 
had not been complied with they ought not therefore to 
pay. Altercation degenerated into diſcontent, and diſ- 
ſatisfaction ſoon ripened into inſurrection. Taught by 
the leſſons of New England, their original country, they 
expelled governor Carteret, in November, 1672, and in 

his 
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his room choſe a ruler for themſelves. The conqueſt 
of the Dutch however, in the ſubſequent year, gave them 
no leiſure to enlighten the world with a new ſyſtem of laws, 
in return for the bad example, which they had thus 
ſhewn by their turbulence. While the proprietors felt 
the mortification of diſappointment, they began to per- 
ceive the truth of what had been early foretold, ** that 
© the ſettlement of a deſert would coſt them an immenſe 
& ſum without yielding a penny, and would only become 
© an eſtate when they could no longer enjoy either the 
&« flatteries of empty praiſe, or the benefits of ſubſtantial 
<« profit.” 


DELAWARE COUNTIES. 


THE duke of York not only conceived that he might 
transfer what he had ſome right to convey, but that he 
might aſſume the government of a territory to which 
his grant, bounded by the eaſtern bank of the Delaware, 
did not extend. 'That parcel of New Netherlands, 
which extended in a narrow flip along the ſouth-weſtern 
margin of that commodious river, which had been 
continually claimed by Baltimore as part of Maryland, 
equally ſubmitted to Nichols, in October, 1664, and 
was equally governed by him as the duke's deputy with 
the authority of a conqueror, though with the ſame mo- 
deration, that likewiſe enſured the happineſs of the go- 
verned. And he ruled it as a dependency of New York, 
which, with the inſignificance of its ſituation, continued 
to feel her mortifications, and to rejoice in her pro- 


ſperity. 
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ſperity. It has been the ſingular fate of this little colony, 
that afterwards acquired the name of * the. Delaware 
« counties,” to have been always in ſome meaſure de- 
pendent on a more powerful neighbour ; to have been 
at all times governed by an uſurped title, if he is an 
uſurper who rules without a right. 
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IN the mean time that region, extending ſouthward 
from the thirty- ſixth degree of latitude, for which France 
and Spain had formerly fought, which ſucceſſive ſove- 
reigns of England had granted to others, was conferred 
in 1663 and 1665, by Charles II. on lord Clarendon, 
and other courtiers ; who, while they wiſhed to gratify 
their avarice, or ambition, pretended, like the fanatics of 
the preceding age, to be moved with a pious zeal for the 
propagation of the goſpel. Copied literaily from the 
charter of Maryland, the ſeveral patents for Carolina 
ſeemed to have conferred ſimilar privileges on the people 
and powers on the proprietors. At the ſame time that 
theſe ſettlers were declared to be Engliſh ſubjects, en- 
titled to the rights of Engliſhmen, thoſe noblemen were 
conſtituted abſolute lords of the ſoil, and, in juriſdiction, 
counts-palatine, with royal rights. While the moſt 
animating immunities were given however to them and 
to their tenants, nothing was reſerved to the king or to 
the nation, except the ſovereign dominion, without 
power of ſuperintendence, or means of coercion. It is 

I impoſſible 
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impoſſible to peruſe the patents granted while Clarendon 
held the ſeals, to Connecticut and Rhode-iſland, to New 
York and Carolina, without feeling a mixture of con- 
tempt and indignation z contempt, for the imprudence 
that gave any charters after the warnings of public and 
private men with regard to their dangerous tendency ; 
and indignation at the inattention to national intereſts, 
which conferred ſuch improvident privileges. 

While the proprietaries invited ſettlers from every do- 
minion of the crown by every motive that could win at- 
tention, and by every encouragement-which could inſure 
reſidence, the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms oppoſed their 
proceedings. With alaudable ſpirit, they remonſtrated to 
the miniſters, in language which ſhews what impreſſion 
thoſe operations had made © againſt the encouraging of 
« the people to remove to the plantations, as too many 
go thither to the ruin of the kingdom.” So long as 
men form their opinions from their intereſts or their ſitu- 
ation, they muſt continue to think differently on the 
ſubject of public and private meaſures. The ſettlement 
of colonies we have ſeen at all times oppoſed as diſad- 
vantageous to the ſtate : the practice of colonization ne- 
vertheleſs continued with the approbation of the wiſeſt 
men till the ſad epoch, when judicious politicians ad- 
viſed, contrary to the inclinations of their age, detrun- 
cation, as the only remedy for a diſtemper, old, invete- 
rate, and incurable. 

Several inconſiderable, but diſtinct, ſettlements, were 
fucceſſively formed along the Carolinian coaſt, the chiefs 
of which for years in ſome meaſure governed themſelves 
and directed the affairs of their followers. The emi- 
grants encountered ſimilar difliculties to thoſe which had 


diſcon- 
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d iſconcerted their predeceſſors; they died by the ſame 
ſtrokes of death; and their progreſs was long retarded 
by the ſame mode of obſtruction. Diſlatisfied with every 
ſyſtem which had been hitherto granted to the planters, 
though they ſeem not to have complained, the proprie- 
taries applied to a philoſopher for a form that ſhould at 
once be agreeable to the monarchy of which Carolina 
« 1g a part, and avoid making too numerous a demo- 
4 cracy. And Mr. Lock gave them in July, 1669, “the 
« fundamental conſtitutions ;”,which, conſiſting of one 
hundred and twenty articles, and eſtabliſhing a variety of 
perplexing juriſdiftions, were declared to be ſacred for 
ever, But what was intended to reſtore, in Carolina, the 
old Saxon government #1=England, was not kindly re- 
ceived by a people who were not Saxons ; who did not 
readily adopt what they did not approve, becauſe they 
had not been conſulted ; and who not long after exploded 
this learned ſyſtem, ſo contrary to the New Engliſh de- 
mocracies. Diſſatisfaction introduced animoſity, and 
animoſity in its turn brought forth change. Yet carried 
forward by that confidence in their own good fortune or 
talents, which urge men to purfue the unſucceſsful track 
of others, the proprietors continued to promote the ſet- 
tlement of Carolina, till ſucceſſive diſappointments be- 
gan to quicken apprehenſion ; and they at laſt diſcovered, 
that they had expended a conſiderable eſtate upon an 
enterprize, which had yielded to them neither ſatisfac- 


tion, nor profit. 
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WHILE the miniſters were thus actuated by con- 


traditory councils, and eſtabliſhed colonial ſyſtems, the 
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future incumbrance of which they ſeemed determined to 
overlook, the parliament continued their former policy, 
ſince they were incited only by what they thought the 
advantage of England. During the ſeſſion of 1672, 
they encouraged the fiſhery of reſidents within the realm, 
while they laid reſtraints on that of the provincials; 
judging wiſely that the fleet of England muſt be always 
navigated by ſailors, who, being bred within the king- 
dom, may be obtained at the call of danger, either by 
force or influence. Yet in favour of the colonies they 
enforced the monopoly of tobacco, by enabling the 
magiſtrate to deſtroy what ſhould be planted in England, 
Obſerving that the New Engliſh, bleſſed with no native 
ſtaple, carried on a circuitous commerce, by tranſport- 
ing to foreign nations the tobacco of the continent, and 
the ſugar and dying-woods of the iſlands, the parlia- 
ment, partly in order to check that diſadvantageous traf- 
fic, but more to ſubject the coloniſts to the ſame duties 
which Britiſh reſidents had long been compelled to 
pay, impoſed various taxes on the export of ſuch com- 
modities, as the plantations then only produced.“ Pla- 
ced under the ſuperintendance of the treaſury, thoſe du- 
ties were directed to be levied in the colonies by the 
ſame officers, under the ſame power, as the cuſtoms were 
already collected in England. The reſtoration having 
put a period to every term of exemption ; the act of 
tonnage and poundage having never been enforced in 
America, the preſent meaſure formed the ſeed-plot, on 
which was raiſed the ſubſequent ſyſtem of colonial re- 
venue ; which however grew up ſtunted and unpromi- 
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ſing, becauſe its progreſs was obſtructed, ſince the law 
was eluded, 


The governors had been the moſt early cuſtom-houſe 
officers: though they were paid however ſpecific ſala- 
ries for executing the laws of navigation, they ated fee- 
bly, perhaps diſhoneſtly, ſince the privy-council threat- 
ened them with puniſhment, not for acting weakly, but 
for ating wrong, Regular cuſtom-houſes were not long 
after erected ſucceſſively in the colonies, though not on 
the extenſive plan of modern times. The reyenue-officers 
were received, in different provinces, with kindneſs or 
with oppoſition, as the provincial principles led them to 
regard England with reverence or with jealouſy, The 
aſſemblies of Virginia and of Maryland recognized 
« the collectors as legal officers ; diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween country dues, and parliamentary cuſtoms.” 
But we ſhall find the collector oppoſed in New Eng- 
land with every circumſtance of cunning and force. 
From that period there has exiſted, in colonial po- 
licy, a two-fold collection of taxes on imports and ex- 
ports; the provincial duties, eſtabliſhed by the aſſem- 
blies, and collected by the naval officers; the ſubſidies, 
granted by parliament, and levied by the collectors. 
What can be more remarkable, than the rapid progreſs 
with which the commerce of the plantations has advan- 
ced to real greatneſs! Nothing can be more ſtriking than 
the fact, that though cuſtoms have, from time to time, 
been impoſed on their traffic in its exaltation, the in- 
come ariſing from them did not, at the expiration ofa cen- 
tury from the introduction of cuſtom-houſe officers, 
amount to more than three and thirty thouſand pounds, 
The year 1676 may be regarded as the epoch, when the 
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collectors of revenue were firſt ſent thither under parlia+ 
mentary ſanRion® : in 1776 they were formally expelled 
by a body of men, who regarded themfelves as'the tepre 
ſentatives of the coloniſts, convened in a congreſs. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 

I T required the exertion of years to introduce that 
ſyſtem of regulation and of revenue among a pebple, 
whoſe primitive habits led them to oppoſe every exer- 
tion of Engliſh government. As the acts of navigation 
c had not been preſſed upon them,” they exerciſed a free- 
dom of commerce to every European nation; which, 
while it 'enriched their traders, provoked the envy of 
men, whoſe complaints are generally heard, becauſe they 
are always confident, In 1675, the Engliſh merchants 
and manufacturers repreſented to Charles II. © that the 
people of New England, diſregarding the acts of na- 
„ vigation, not only traded to moſt parts of Europe, but 
invited foreigners to traffic with them; which would 
“ not only ruin the trade of this kingdom, but would 
leave no ſort of dependence from that country to this.“ 
Urged no leſs by the truth, than by the weight of this 
remonſtrance, the lords of the committee for colonies 
determined“ to ſettle collectors in New England, as in 
the other places, that they might receive the duties 
&« and enforce the law“: but, ſhould the officers be obſtruc- 
ted, it would be proper “ to forbid the other plantations 
te to trade with them; to order the captains of the royal 
b* frigates to bring in offenders; to grant no Mediterra- 
nean 


® The colonial income, arifing from that ſyſtem of finance, yielded in 1677 
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nean paſſes to protect their veſſels from the Turks, till 
66 jt is ſeen what dependence New England will acknow- 
„ ledge on his majeſty, or whether his cuſtom-houſe of- 
« ficers are received.” In this reaſoning, and in this 
determination, it is eaſy to trace what muſt have paſſed in 
the minds of both parties. A ſpecial meſſenger was 
diſpatched to Boſton, in 1676, with thoſe vigorous reſo- 
lutions, who was ordered © to cauſe the royal commands 
© to be read in full council.” And they were attended 
with more than common ſucceſs, becauſe it was known, 
that threats, ſupported by popular clamour, would be 
executed with unuſual perſeverance. 

Though no ſtanding agents were maintained in Eng- 
land during that reign, the general court were faithfully 
ſerved, by various emiflaries, by Collins, Thomſon, and 
others, who intrigued for them, and tranſmitted intel- 
ligence. From the clerks of the privy-council, who 
were retained in treacherous pay, they procured the juſt- 
eſt information and even the ſtate- papers. Perfectly ac- 
quainted by this means with European affairs, the ruling 
men at Boſton were enabled to draw every advantage 
from diſtractions, either to act with moderation or with 
firmneſs, as Charles II. was embarraſſed with faction, or 
triumphed in ſucceſs over his opponents, domeſtic and fo- 
reign, They ſent agents to England, in 1677, to an- 
ſwer complaints, but inſtructed with ſuch cautious re- 
ſttiction, as to leave them no authority. And theſe en- 
voys offended by the coldneſs of their declarations, ſince 
they could not conſent to the plan of reformation, that 
had been at length reſolved on, While they ſet forth, in 
declamatory language, the burdens which depreſſed the 
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commerce of their conſtituents, “they profeſſed their 
© willingneſs to pay his majeſty's duties within the plan- 
se tation, provided they might be allowed to import the 
* neceſſary commodities of Europe without entering 
“ firſt in England,” They made that memorable ten · 
der in vain, ſince it was determined“ to ſearch the con- 
* duct of New England to the very root.“ The lords 
of the committee for colonies delivered, with this 
intention, a ſpecific liſt of delinquencies, which all 
originated in the innovation of applying the charter, 
given to a corporation within the realm, to the govern- 
ment of a community beyond the ocean. And refor- 
mation was demanded, at the ſame time that they were 
deſired to conſider, “ whether the corporation had not 
* by mal-adminiſtration forfeited its powers, ſo as to 
sc be now at his majeſty's diſpoſal.” 
The agents heard, with regret, the complaints of the 
people of England againſt their countrymen : and they 
gave them notice, that, while the reiterated perſecution 
of the quakers loſt them many friends, * the country's 
be not obſerving the act of navigation had been the moſt 
** unhappy neglect of any.” For this information they were 
not thanked, becauſe it was honeſt, It is to be feared, 
that the diſpatches of greater meſſengers are well received, 
not in proportion as they are true, but as they are plea- 
ſing. While thegeneral court uſed every pious art“ to 
remove the judgements of the Lord,” they endea- 
youred to mitigate the reſentment of the Engliſh ad- 
miniſtration by flattery, which is found ſo often connected 
with the moſt profound hypocriſy. They affixed the 
penalty of death to high- treaſon, and required every one 
to take the oath of allegiance, becauſe they had given 
offence 
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offence by renewing lately the oath of a freeman to the 
commonwealth ; they exhibited the enſigns armorial of 
England in their hall of aſſembly, ſince this circum- 
Nance might gratify, yet could neither impoſe a tax 


nor ſuppreſs the irregularities of the ſmuggler. But 


cc jt was a more difficult thing to conform to ths acts of 
tc trade, which they told their agents were an invaſion 
of the rights of the colony, © the people not being repre- 
5 ſented in parliament ;” yet, ſince their obſervance had 
been inſiſted on, they had paſſed an ordinance, © requi- 
<« ring maſters of ſhips to yield faithful obedience.” 
While they, in confidential language to their friends, 
claimed exemption from Engliſh legiſlation, becauſe 
« the laws of England, bounded by the four ſeas, did 
“ not reach America,” to the ſecretary of ſtate they ex- 
cuſed the colony, by endeavouring to palliate what 
they could not deny; by remarking, “that it was im- 
4 poſſible to prevent ſome veſſels going to France and 
Holland, the owners of which paid the duties, but 
* they had never traded irregularly for more than five 
* thouſand pounds a year.” Their practice continued 
while their apology was no more remembered, | 


Affecting to be pleaſed with the late conduct of the ge- 


neral court, with a confeſſion of guilt, which generally 
carries with it a deſire of reformation, Charles II. de- 
termined, * to keep the affairs of New England in a fair 
„way of amendment, till a fitter ſeaſon allowed him to 


„ regulate the government.” Yet, encouraged by late 


conceſſions, he appointed Randolph the firſt collector of 
Boſton, in May, 1678, though the. lords of the com- 
mittee of colonies at the ſame time foretold, ** that no 
good was to be expected from the ſingle endeavour of 
** one 
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© one man, till, by a general reformation of abuſes, 
% New England is reduced to ſuch a dependence as is 
6 yielded by the other colonies.” Randolph, an officer 
vigorous and penetrating, inſtantly diſcovered the juſt- 
nefs of this reaſoning : he encountered affronts and diſ- 
couragements enow, becauſe he was regarded as an in- 
vader of their rights and an obſtructer of their traffic, 
And he returned to England, in 1680, with a mind 
ſoured by diſappointment, to complain of difficulties, 
that had thus been foreſeen; to ſolicit ſupport, in oppo- 
ſition to the principles and practice of a people. But 
the general court endeavoured meantime, by trivial com- 
pliance, to blunt the force of accuſation; to ward off 
the blow levelled at their charter, by ſwearing the go- 
vernor to execute the acts of trade; by reviſing their 
Jewiſh ſyſtem, ſo contrary to the laws and the intereſt of 
England, becauſe men, who think themſelves peculiarly 
favoured by heaven, ſeldom yield willing obedience to 
the governors of the world, | 
Yet Charles II. perſevered, ſince he felt that he was 

in New England but a nominal king. His ſucceflive 
remonſtrances, while he was yet embarraſſed at home, re- 
peatedly called forth apologetical anſwers from the ge- 
-neral court, who knew this ſituation. He threatened 
them with a writ of quo-warranto. They excuſed them- 
ſelves in their priſtine ſpirit, by ſaying; ** that the 
© collector was acknowledged, ſince his commiſſion was 
«enrolled; that no improper ſuits had been commen- 
* ced againſt the revenue-officers; but that they "hoped 
« appeals to England would not be inſiſted on.“ Find- 
ing it impoſſible to execute his duty, though his authori- 
ty was admitted ia words, fearing for his life, asan antient 
law 
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Jaw puniſhed with death a ſubverter of the conſtitution, 
Randolph finally retired from Boſton, in September, 
1682. Such were the obſtructions 'oppoſed to the acts 
of navigation; to the introduction of the firſt collector: 
the New Engliſh acted only according to their original 
principles, when they regarded the extenſion of the laws 
of England to them as a grievance, becauſe, being un- 
repreſented in parliament, they regarded every act of 
legiſlation as tyrannous. Theſe ſentiments deſcended to 
their poſterity with little change, and have continually 
urged them to ſimilar complaints and ſimilar oppoſition; 
without conſidering, that they, who refuſe obedience to 
the laws, relinquiſh the character of ſubjects, and can 
no more claim the privileges which flow from ſubmiſ- 
ſion, | 
While the general court contended thus for what 
they regarded as the chartered privileges of the colony, 
they endeavoured to win Charles II. by arts, which de- 
monſtrate that they underſtood the character of his court, 
and were themſelves willing to practiſe the arts of the 
world. In purſuance of promiſes made at the reſtora- 
tion, they had ſent him maſts for his navy, and a ſea- 
ſonable ſupply of proviſions for his Weſt Iadia fleet. And, 
having long corrupted his ſervants, they now attempted 
to bribe himſelf, by an offer of two thouſand guineas. 
But they were expoſed to the ridicule of witty courtiers, 
by doing that aukwardly, which, if dexterouſly done, 
had probably proved ſucceſsful, The diſcovery of pur- 
pole ſeldom leaves the envoy much room for manage- 
ment. The New Engliſh agents made / profeſſions in 
vain, ſince they were not empowered to conſent to regu- 
lation, And they repreſented to their conſtituents the 
deſperate 


deſperate condition of the colony, as many cities in Eng. 
land, and ſome plantations, had ſubmitted to reformation, 
ſince they no longer found any ſafety in the laws. Yetthe 
general court, after trying every expedient, reſolved, 
with their wonted determination of ſpirit, to ſubmit ra- 
ther to their fate than be made inſtrumental in refigning 
a bleſſed conſtitution, dearly purchaſed, and long poſſeſ- 
ſed. And their conduct gave an example to mankind, how 
communities, aswell as the individual, often contend with 
the ſame enthuſiaſm. for fictions as for realities, as the 
mind may be equally attached, and the energy equally 
rouſed: it has been clearly ſhewn, that there was no- 
thing worth one moment's conflict in a charter which 
ſeemed to be relinquiſhed on both ſides: but the conteſt, 
on the part of the one, was for the preſervation of aſſumed 
authority, on that of the other, to gain a participation in 
an opponent's power, by reclaiming the New Engliſh to 
legal ſubmiſſion. 
Randolph preſented to the lords of the council for co- 
lonies, in June, 1683, formal articles of high miſdemea- 
nor againſt the corporation, which were all inferred from 
two circumſtances, too well founded in truth; - the aſſu- 
« ming of powers not warranted by charter; the oppo- 
« ſing of the acts of navigation.” And a judgement, gi- 
ven on a writ of quo-warranto, in Trinity-term, 1684, 
put a period to the antient government of Maſſachuſets; 
which could not indeed have been defended in any court 
of juſtice, during the moſt equitable reign, becauſe it 
had ariſen in what every law muſt have determined to 
have been an uſurpation. Urged by the indignation of 
the moment, the commons reſolved at the revolution, that 
| | a judgement, 


a judgement, procured by violence, was unconſtitu- 
tional, ſince it was contrary to all law. But the re- 
ſolves of popular conventions too often take the truth of 
facts for granted, which cannot eaſily be proved: and 
the greateſt judges of the ſame period declared, that, ad- 


general court continued to exerciſe their former powers, 
ſo inconſiſtent with their charter, ſuch a judgement 
would be given as to leave no room for error. From his 
reſtoration, Charles II. had experienced the dilemma, 
which has ſucceſſively embarraſſed his ſucceſſors, of either 
admitting the real independence, though apparent ſubor- 
dination, of New England, or of reſolving to defend the 
authority of the legiſlature, by enforcing the execution 
of its acts: though the coloniſts had ſworn allegiance 
to his perſon, and had admitted his name into formal 
proceedings, his kingſhip was merely nominal, ſince 
he neither enjoyed the gratification of influence nor the 
authority of power ; having no ſuffrage in the formation 
of their ordinances, nor enjoying the ability to execute 
what the ſupreme legiſlature had commanded, 
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OF the variety of complaints, which from the reſto» 
ration inflamed the councils of England, or embarraſled 


the general court of Maſſachuſets, none had made a more 


laſting impreflion than the continual applications of the 


New 


mitting the proceedings to have been irregular, if the 


deſcendants of the original proprietors of the provinces of 


/ 


tlements, which had ſeldom felt the energy of conſtant 
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New Hampſhire and Main. Granted, in 1635, the 
firſt to Maſon, and the ſecond to Gorges; Maſon ſoon 


ſent a few planters and ſervants to New Hampſhire ; Gor- 


ges not long after tranſported a little colony to Main, 
The climate and the times eaſily deſtroyed juvenile ſet - 


care, And, in 1639 and 1640, ſeveral ſmall emigrati- 
ons, urged by unquietneſs or by perſecution, ſettled on 
either fide of the river Piſcattaqua, which divided the 
two provinces, and eſtabliſhed by their own authority ſe - 
parate communities, by means of the faſhionable aſſocia- 
tions of their neighbours. Being, like the other New 
Englanders, independents in their religion, they did not 
long enjoy under their own forms the bleſſings of peace, 
becauſe their principles naturally promoted diſcard. And 
having placed themſelves in the vicinity of a people, 
whoſe addreſs was equal to their power, and whoſe am- 
bition was equal to both, the ſettlers of New Hampſbire 
and Main were ſoon deprived of that diſtin& and equal 
ſtation, of which they had ſhewn themſelves by their 
turbulence to have been unworthy, 

Pretences are eaſily found when thay are ſought. 
Pretending a right to the ſoil from general expreſſions in 
her defective patent, Maſſachuſets gained the ſubmiſ- 
fion of the inhabitants of New Hampſhire, by a religi- 
ous intrigue, during the year 1641. The change was 
happy for the community, becauſe it was freed from do- 
meſtic broils, but detrimental to the proprietary, fince 
he was diveſted of his rights. Having thus by manage- 
ment extended her limits and juriſdiction ſixteen miles 
northerly along the coaſt, the general court perceived, 
that the uncertainty of their boundary equally furniſhed 
3 a ſimilar 
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4 ſimilar argument for ſubjecting the more eaſtern. Main; 
which would carry both ſixty- miles farther, | Partly by 
laying before the ſettlers every motive of hope and 
of terror, but more by 4 compulfory means,” they 
ſubjected the whole province before July, 1658, And 
though the ſpirit of domination, which urged the general 
court to thefe encroachments, or the means that were 
employed to give them fucceſs, cannot be approved, the 
prudence and moderation, with which they governed the 
people, merit commendation. Thus, during the civil 
wars in England, the colonies of New Hampſhire and 
Main became abſorbed in Maſſachuſets-bay, 

The moſt zealous ſupport of Charles II. was unable 
to reſtore the grandſons of the firſt patentees to their an- 
tient rights, becauſe the general court oppoſed the claims 
of the one, and the deciſions of the other, with ſuperior 
force. and cunning, The royal commiſſioners re- eſta- 
bliſhed, in 1665, the former government of Maſon and 
Gorges, that appeared ſo equitable, though not their au- 
thority, which muſt every where ariſe from the opinion 
of the governed, But the general court, who were not 
idle ſpectators of proceedings ſo injurious to their power, 
ſent an armed force, the moment the king's officers de- 
parted for England, to re- place their former jurifdic- 
tion, And they were readily obeyed, becauſe men na- 
turally yield ſubmiſſion to the vigour which commands it. 
Urged by the continued complaintsof the claimants, and 
offended with the contempt ſhewn to his authority, that 
monarch threatened the general court, in language'which 
had been fitter for a foreign nation, that, ſhould they 
continue refractory, every means would be uſed to in- 
© terrupt the trade of the colony, which by the acts of 
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% nayigation may be given it.” When, owing to this 
ſuggeſtion, their agents appeared in July, 1677, before 
Rainsford and North, the two chief juſtices, this liti- 
gious conteſt ended, becauſe the general court dreaded 
a greater evil in the loſs of their commerce, and their 
pretences vaniſhed before examination. Explained at 
length by common ſenſe, their boundaries were now re- 
{trained to the natural expreſſion of the original grant, 
according to the deſign of the original parties. Of New 
Hampſhire, Maſon was found to have only a claim to 
the ſoil, ſince the powers of government had never been 
given, Both the territory and juriſdiction of Main were 
adjudged to Gorges, becauſe Charles I. had granted both 
to his grandfather. And the final concluſion of this per- 
plexing controverſy, gives an additional example to the 
world, that it is ſeldom ſo difficult to diſcover the right 
as it is to reſtrain mankind from acting wrong, 

During an age, when Engliſh nobles hoped for con- 
ſequence from the poſſeſſion of American territory, it 
was natural for Charles II. to wiſh to confer a province 
on Monmouth, the moſt beloved of his ſons. But, re- 
ſtrained for years by his poverty, by the intrigues of his 
adverſaries, by the high demands of the owners, he had 
been unable to gain the titles of the two proprietors. 
Perfectly informed of that tedious treaty by their emiſſaries, 
the general-court meanwhile lily purchaſed the right 


of Gorges, ſince their poſſeſſion could be no longer main- 


tained. Againſt a conduct, fo contrary to fair dealing, 
ſo diſobliging to himſelf, that monarch remonſtrated 
and threatened to no purpoſe, becauſe they had ſeen an in- 

ſtanceof his impotence, and now derided his power. They 


palliated indeed what they could not juſtify ; yet reſolved 
| 3 | 5 


7 
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to retain what their ſuperior addreſs had won. Urged 
by their antient deſires of aggrandiſement, they reduced 
Main to the form of a dependent province; ruling it by 
a deputy-governor, and other officers ; and ſupporting 
by force an adminiſtration, which was hated and oppoſed 
by the provincials, fince they no longer partook in the 
government of themſelves. And, feeling a continued in- 
ſult offered to their pride, they lamented for years that they 
had been made the inſtruments of their own ruin, by ſub- 
jeRing themſelves to the domination of a people, who 
diſregarded the woes of others, while they promoted their 
own greatneſs, though by any means, 3 
Foiled in his attempts to procure the province of 
Main, Charles II. was determined by his diſappointment, 
in July 1679, to eſtabliſh a temporary adminiſtration 
«in New Hampſhire, which might have a more imme- 
« diate dependence on regal authority,” The principal 
inhabitants did not readily ſubmit, becauſe their former 
connection with Maſſachuſets was pleaſing, as the religi- 
ous and political principles of both were the ſame. A 
government reluctantly obeyed is ſeldom of long con- 
tinuance if it is not ſupported by power. Diſſatisfied 
with the members of this temporary ſyſtem, whoſe max- 
ims of independence, and the example of their neigh- 
bours, led them to oppoſe the laws of England, that mo- 
narch eſtabliſhed, in 1682, the firſt royal government in 
New England ; and ſent Cranfield, a man of high poli- 
tical principles, as a fit and able perſon to ſettle that 
« place;” conſiſting rather of four inconſiderable towns 


than of an extended plantation, 
The prudent firmneſs of Cranfield at firſt comman- 


ded reluctant ſubmiſſion, The fanatic clergy and prin- 
K cipal 
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cipal inhabitants for ſome time lent him their aid, be- 
cauſe “ they thought he was gained over to the in- 
« dependents.” When he avowed his purpoſe to exe- 
cute the laws of navigation, he diſcovered, what indeed 
he ſoon found cauſe to lament, that he muſt either act 
with that party, or become the object of their hate. 
He called an aſſembly, compoſed of his opponents, in 
December, 1682. But, having ſhewn how eaſily three 
weeks may be whiled away, without granting 4 tax, or 
paſſing a law, he gratified his enemies by diſſolving a 
body of delegates, who had acquired additional merit in 
the eyes of their conſtituents by oppoſing eſtabliſhed 


authority. Gove, one of the late members, inſtantly 


raiſed the ſtandard of inſurrection, becauſe © he conſi- 
* dered the governor, his commiſſion, and inſtructions, 
« as all equally unconſtitutional,” Cranfield delayed 
not to argue- with armed zealots, but haſtened with a 
ſuperior force to ſuppreſs a revolt, which a moment's de- 
lay had extended over an enthuſiaſtic province. Having 
t uſed ſome art to procure a proper jury,” he obtained 
the condemnation of the leader and nine of the princi- 
pal inſurgents, who, with the uſual confidence of enthu- 
fiaſts, avowed boldly their oppoſition to his power, thus 
deemed illegal, becauſe contrary to their antient cuſ- 
toms. Without refleting that puniſhment could not 
have operated as an example, he ſent Gove to England 
for execution, in purſuance of his inſtructions. But, 
after lying a twelvemonth in the tower, the ſame mercy 


was extended to him as had been already ſhewn to his 


followers, becauſe it was hoped, that lenity might re- 


claim to ſubmiſſion a furly people, whom it was found 


ſo difficult to enforce, The ſuppreſſion of revolt ad- 
| ded 
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ded nothing to influence, Cranfield called ſeveral aſſem- 
blies without ſucceſs. And he was ere long conſtrained 
to ſeek an aſylum at Boſton, whoſe rulers had dire ted 
- thecouncils that now forced him to fly, as he feared 
for his life amidſt zealots governed by ſeditious miniſ- 
ters. Where conteſt and clamour prevail all parties 
are generally wrong. The provincials ſent an agent to 
England to exhibit various, charges againſt the governor, 
for which there was ſome foundation : he in his turn 
recriminated by ſaying, © that, while the clergy were 
te allowed to preach to a mutinous people, no true al- 
« legiance would be found in thoſe parts.” Neither 
gratified with praiſe, nor enriched with perquiſite, he 
begged his recal in ſuch language of deſpondency ag 
ſhewed the ſtate of a mind, harraſſed with oppoſition and 
the condition of a colony, wretched from its temper 
more than from grievatice : “ as then the world will fee 
« that it is the royal commiſſion they cavil at, and not 
© my perſon, and time will ſhew, that no one ſhall be 
« accepted by them who puts the king's commands in 
« execution.” 

The truth of thoſe warnings immediately appeared, 
when Barefoot aſſumed the adminiſtration as deputy-go- 
vernor, in June 1685. Having reſided five and twenty 
years in the province, he was enabled by his experience 
e todiſcover the intrigues and deſigns of the malignant 
« party, who are directed by the Maſſachuſets, there be- 
te ing a ſtrict confederacy between the miniſters and 
« church-members of this province and that,” Amid 
thoſe turmoils, he found his repoſe in forbearance rather 
than in action. He was ſoon relieved from the diſcharge 
of a truſt, which had now become no leſs dangerous than 
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it had ever been unpleaſant. And he gave notice to his 
ſuperiors in England, as he retired : “ that, unleſs 
ce thoſe factious preachers are turned out of the colony, 
<& there will be diſquiets here, as no pope ever acted 
cc with greater arrogance; and, without ſome force to 
& keep thoſe people under, it will be very difficult, if 
ce not an impoſſible thing, to put in execution his ma- 
* jeſty's orders, or the laws of trade.” Thus, the New 
Engliſh, while ** influenced by their clergy, who are ever 
cc intermeddling in civil affairs, and ſtirring them up to 
| &« diſloyalty,“ continued in every age to fulfil, by their 
turbulence, what had been originally foretold by philo- 
ſophers, who knew the correſpondence between principle 
and action. 


On 


IN the mean time this province, having been re- con- 
quered during the ſecond Dutch war, which no man 
has ever approved, became again a territory of England, 
by means of the treaty of London, Doubting, with ſome 
reaſon, the validity of his former title, the duke of York 
eaſily obtained a new grant of New Netherlands, fince 
recent conqueſt had given no ſtrength to original defects. 
Having again ſubjected the inhabitants as a conquered 

ll i, people, having re-eſtabliſhed the former ſimple form of 
| government, he impoſed, by the plenitude of "his own 
power, a variety of taxes, which were regularly collected 

for its ſupport, till it was diſcovered, ſeveral years after, 

that they had been created by improper authority. But, 

| a repreſen- 
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2 repreſentative body was carefully excluded from the 
court of aſſizes, which was ſometimes denominated an 
Aſſembly, becauſe, with his native temper, ©* he ſuſ- 
« pected they would be of dangerous conſequence; as 
i nothing is more known than the aptneſs of ſuch bodies 
te to aſſume to themſelves many privileges that prove de- 
« ſtructive.“ 

Appointed to execute that arbitrary ſyſtem, becauſe his 
maxims of government were thought adequate to the end, 
Andros received the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants, compo- 
ſed of New Engliſh Independents and of Dutch Republi- 
cans, in October, 1674. In order however © to ſettle their 
© minds,” he declared, that it was his maſter's intention, 
that privileges and eſtates, poſſeſſed prior to the conqueſt, 
ſhould be freely enjoyed; that the book of laws,” former- 
ly eſtabliſhed, ſhould be again obeyed. But a people who 
envy the ſuperior enjoyments of their neighbours are 
feldom happy. And the clamours of the provincials pro- 
cured the governor's recal in 1680 ; though it was found, 
upon inquiry, “that he had neither broken his truſt, 
* nor miſbehaved,” Vain was it to obtain the removal 
of an obnoxious ruler, while the arbitrary form remained, 
Penetrated with their diſcontents, they indicted Dyer, 
the duke of York's collector, for a conſtructive treaſon, 
as he had levied taxes without legal authority. Though 
it was known that he had only collected what had been 
impoſed by the proprietary, who had been adviſed that he 
might exerciſe this extraordinary power, a ſpecial court 
was appointed to try the ſuppoſed delinquent. But 
doubting their own juriſdiction, ſince Dyer inſiſted that 
be had gathered the impoſts uader the ſame authority 
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by which themſelves fat, they ſent him with his accuſer 
to England. The accuſation of ſuch a man, for ſuch a 
crime, ſhews the high diſcontents of the province: the 
ſending of him acroſs the ocean to a different judicatory, 
after he had been formally indicted, demonſtrates the ig- 
norance of the judges, who thus formed a dangerous 
precedent, perhaps without intending it. And Dyer 
complained of his accuſer, who did not appear to-pro- 
ſecute, when they had thus gained their important point, 
Encouraged by their triumph over a governor and a col- 
lector, every rank in the province, public as well as pri- 
vate bodies, joined in a petition to the duke, “ to allow 
© the people to participate in the making of laws.“ 
Owing to various cauſes their application met with 
more than uſual attention. The provincial revenue ex- 
pired at a time when the proprietary's right to renew it 
was doubted, rather than denied, by the ableſt lawyers in 
England; when the collection of it was avowedly op- 
poſed in the province with a ſpirit which demanded 
compliance. The adverſity, which had lately perſecuted 
himſelf, made him think, probably, of what he owed to 
thoſe committed to his charge. And he reſolved to gra- 
tify the deſires of his tenants, but with a condition, that 
they previouſly promiſed to grant a revenue for the ſup- 
port of his government. In September, 1682, the 
ſame frame of polity was eſtabliſhed for New York as 
other unchartered colonies enjoyed, particularly in the 
chooſing of repreſentatives. Never was any.boon re- 
ceived with ſo much joy. Having been thus governed 
almoſt twenty years, * at the will of the duke's deputies,” 
they expreſſd their gratitude for this long wiſhed for 

change 
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change with an ardour in proportion to their late miſery 
and preſent happineſs. 

Dongan called the firſt aſſembly in October, 1683. 
And their conduct immediately ſhewed how much that 
prince's ſagacity had penetrated their real purpoſes, and 
how juſtly he had foretold what muſt be the reſult. Their 
firſt law declared, with the genuine ſpirit of ſovereignty, 
that the inhabitants of a conquered province ſhould be re- 
garded as natural - born ſubjects; without advertingthat they 
became naturalized by conqueſt: their ſecond act formed 
a declaration of rights, ſince they did not reflect, that ſo- 
vereign legiſlatures, and independent nations alone, aſ- 
ſert, by their own reſolutions, their own privileges. And 
having procured the governor's aſſent to laws of domeſtic 
ceconomy but of leſs importance, they performed the 
promiſe which had been extorted from them as the price 
of their preſent enjoyments ; by granting a revenue for a 
limited time. Neither the acts of this aſſembly, not 
thoſe of a ſecond, which was called in the ſubſequent 
year, ought to be regarded by the world, fince they have 
been exploded by the province. , Inflamed by the paſſion 
of the moment, the revolution-convention declared, 
that the laws, enacted under their proprietary, ſhould be 
conſidered as void in the creation, not ſo much for the 
reaſons which they Choſe to avow, as that they wiſhed 
to expreſs their contempt for a prince who had long 
ruled them as a conqueror, but had now ceaſed to be an 
object of their gratitude or terror. And the conduct of 
both aſſemblies is remarkable. When the delegates con- 
vened for the firſt time in October, 1693, they muſt have 
derived their authority, either from the commiſſion of the 


Cuke of York, or from the choice of their conſtituents, 
K 4 if 
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If they obtained nothing from him but a licence to meet, 
what did they acquire from them, who could have ſent 
no deputies to aſſembly without his permiſſion? If a con- 
quered people could poſſeſs few other ſocial rights than 
thoſe which the capitulation conferred, their repreſenta- 


tives could not exerciſe greater powers than thoſe who in- 
veſted them with all authority. When wiſe men per- 
ceived, that no aſſembly could meet without the pro- 
prietary's aſſent, they naturally inferred, that all power 
muſt have regularly flowed from his approbation to them, 
When they ſaw the territorial legiſlature declaring, with 
the deciſive tone of ſupremacy, what ſhould be deemed 
the rights of their electors, they equally concluded, that 
ſuch a community muſt have conſidered itſelf as free 
from reſtraint, becauſe independent on the will of another, 
Elevated by the enjoyment of greater privileges and 
avowed protection, the provincials thenceforth exerted 
unuſual energy : they enlarged the field of their in- 
duſtry ; they extended their commerce among the 
weſtern tribes, who had long waged bloody warfare with 
Canada, And they in future only feared for their ſafety, 
amid their various adventures, when they ſaw the 
French endeayouring to gain their Indian allies, and to 
extend their ſouthern ſettlements, which were, however, 
ſometimes checked by Dongan, who was ſaid to have 
been „an irreconcileable enemy to a French power, 
* though he was a papiſt.“ 
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A SCION from New York, New Jerſey either 
proſpered or withered, during every ſeaſon, as the ſtock 
flouriſhed or declined. In November, 1674, Andros 
equally received poſſeſſion of this province from the 
Dutch, which had been equally re-granted to the duke of 
York, without regarding the previous title of Carteret 
and Berkley; which he governed in a ſimilar manner, 
under a ſimilar authority; enacting laws, and enforcing 
obedience ; impoſing taxes, and compelling payment. 
While it was thus ruled as a conquered province, lord 
Berkley transferred his undivided pretenſions to William 
Penn, and his aſſociates, becauſe ten years experience 
had convinced him, that no man ought to covet exten- 
ſive territory beyond the Atlantic, who expects immediate 
profit, or ſubſequent glory, Aware of the inconveni- 
ence of a joint property, the extenſive country ſurrounded 
by the Hudſon, the Ocean, and the Delaware, was di- 
vided into moieties in 1675, and thenceforward was 
diſtinguiſhed, in American annals, as Eaft and Weſt 
Jerſey, Of the former, the duke of York releaſed to 
Carteret, not only the ſoil, but the juriſdiction: of the 
latter he retained the government, which, till 1680, was 
ruled as an appendage to New Vork; feeling, mean 
while, what is of all others the greateſt of mortifications, 
dependence on a dependent, And here were ſown in 
thoſe complicated meaſures, ariſing from accident rather 
than from policy, the ſeeds of future altercation, of li- 
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tigated juriſdiction, of conteſted property; which damp. 
ed for ages general proſperity, and deſtroyed mean time 
private happineſs. 

Clarteret, who, having been expelled in 1672, reſumed 
in 1675, the government of Eaſt Jerſey in peace, be- 
cauſe he extended, on his arrival, the payment of quit- 
rents to a moxe diſtant day, and granted additional con- 
ceſſions with regard to the tenure of lands. But though 
apparent tranquillity was reſtored, ſince the attention of 
the individual was turned to the - acquiſition of territory, 
diſcord was only allayed, but not repreſſed. When the 
aſſembly convened in October, 1681, the diſſentions of the 
chief ruler and council on the one fide, of the burgeſſes 
on the other, left an example to the world how eaſily 
ſubjects ſor conteſt are found, when litigants profeſſedly 
look ſor them. And the governor diſſolved the aſſembly, 
when he diſcovered that obſtinate pertinacity had uſurped 


1 the place of fair diſcuſſion. The delegates, however, 
| proteſted againſt a meaſure which put an end to their 
| | power; inſiſting on what the repreſentatives of no other 
colony have ever contended for in their warmeſt ſtruggles 


ſor power; that his commiſſion and inſtructions contained 
not the power of diſſolution, Unable to govern or to 
pleaſe a contentious people, the proprietary conveyed in 
February, 1682, his rights to William Penn, Richard 
Weſt, and their aſſociates ; who, after the diſappoint- 
«© ment of the intended inſurrection, by the recovery of 
the king at Windſor, reſolved to be gone to America.“ 
Yet they had the mortification to diſcover, what expe- 
. rience had taught to others fifty years before, that to peo- 
| ple and to rule a diſtant colony is a difficult taſk. And 
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they thought it prudent to convey one half of their in- 
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tereſt to the earl of Perth, and his Scotch co-partners, 
who alſo wiſhed to acquire wealth and power by coloni- 
zation 3 who, in the ſubſequent year, obtained from the 
duke of York a confirmation of a title, which they 
juſtly ſuppoſed to be defeRive without it. The religious 
conteſts of that age enabled them to ſend coloniſts from 
Scotland, who, urged by the principles which had 
brought forth non-conformity in their native land, na- 
turally practiſed diſobedience, when their ſeditions could 
be no longer watched, their ſubmiſſion enforced. 

Wearied with conſtant ſolicitation, and convinced by 
the undeciſive opinion of Sir William Jones, that he 
could not tax Weſt Jerſey by his ſole authority, that 
prince releaſed his right of government to the proprietors 
of Weſt Jerſey, in Auguſt, 1680, But in vain was this 
wilderneſs declared independent of New York, while 
her aflembly extended, in 1683, the ſame taxes to it, 
which were then impoſed on their conſtituents. This 
remarkable act of juriſdiction, at the ſame time that it 
ſhews the feebleneſs of Jerſey, demonſtrates how little 
the powers of local legiſlation were in thoſe days under- 
ſtood, or whence they were derived. Planted by inde- 
pendents from New England, by covenanters from Scot- 
land, by conſpirators from England, ſuch ſcenes of tur- 
bulence were exhibited in theſe inconſiderable colonies, 
age after age, as acquired in their hiſtory the charaQe- 
riſtic appellation of © The Revolutions.“ 
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I T was during thoſe tranſactions in the Jerſeys, that 
William Penn's ambition was fired, that his ſagacity 
diſcerned the advantage of procuring a ſeparate ſettle- 
ment on the banks of the Delaware ; that his addreſs 
enabled him to obtain a grant of Pennſylvania, notwith- 
ſtanding every obſtruction. He knew that ſtateſmen are 
governed leſs by formal ſyſtem than by preſeat intrigue ; 
and he flattered himſelf, that hisown management and 
perſeverance would ſubdue the well-grounded jealouſy, 
which had long prevailed with regard to proprietary-go- 
vernments. 

In granting the charter of Pennſylvania, a caution was 
aſſuredly uſed, in proportion to the inattention with 
which former patents had been given, almoſt to every 
petitioner. Twenty years experience had now taught 
circumſpection; and the recent refractorineſs of Maſſa- 
chuſets had impreſſed the miniſters with a proper ſenſe 
of danger, at leaſt of inconvenience. Having been told 
that the northern boundary of Maryland muſt not be in- 
fringed, Penn ſketched, from her envied charter, a draught 
of one for himſelf. But, having reviſed both with un- 

uſual care, the attorney-general pointed out - the clauſes 
« that were not agreeable to the laws here.” And, 
warned by his objections, the lords of the committee for 
colonies requeſted North, a chief juſtice, celebrated no 
leſs for his talents than integrity, “ to provide, by proper 
« reſervations, that the ſovereigaty of the crown was re- 
t 66 ſeryed, 
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« ſerved, that acts of parliament, concerning trade and 
« the cuſtoms, ſhould be duly obſerved, and that it 
« ſhould be ſo drawn as to conſiſt with the king's in- 
cc tereſt, yet to give ſufficient encouragement to ſettlers.” 
He was naturally directed in his judgement by the laws 
as they had been lately eſtabliſhed. The aQs of navi- 
gation having been paſſed in the preſent reign, and a 
ſeed-plot for future taxes recently formed, he therefore 
introduced formal expreſſions to enforce obedience to the 
one, and to compel the collection of the other. The 
ſovereignty of the ſtate, and the power of parliament, 
were all reſerved with ſuch cautious clauſes, as demon- 
ſtrate the ſoundneſs of his own judgement as well as the 
fears that were entertained for the future from a remem- 
brance of the paſt, Modern times have heard a con- 
ſtruction given to the whole, which, by ſubſtituting 
vague implication for expreſs ſtipulation, has overturned 
the learned labours of North, and left the charter of 
Pennſylvania a form without a ſpirit. Vet the decla- 
ration, which effected both, only demonſtrates, that an 
acute partizan, diſregardful of truth, can eaſily find an 
evaſion at the call of faction or intereſt. 

Having thus obtained, in 1681, a grant of an exten- 
ſive territory, with great power to himſelf, and conſide- 
rable privilege for the coloniſts, Pena ſoon diſpatched 
Markham to occupy a region, which was profeſſedly de- 
ſigned © to extend the Engliſh empire”; in order to 
diſcover the land, and to provide habitations for a nume- 
rous emigration, During a ſeaſon of religious and civil 
conteſt, it required not the eloquence of Penn, to per- 
ſuade men to leave a country where they thought them- 
ſelves aggrieved, that they might gain the enjoyment of 
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peculiarities, which a licentious world deſpiſed. He of. 
fered them poſſeſſions that promoted their intereſt ; he 
laid before them a frame of government,” which gra- 
tified their vanity, And many haſtened to embrace flat- 
tering propoſals, that they naturally ſuppoſed would be 
executed with preciſion in Pennſylvania, While ſolici- 
ting the emigration of others, he obtained from the 
duke of York, in Auguſt, 1682, a grant for himſelf of 
the Delaware colony ; which that prince had no other 
authority to convey, than that he had poſſeſſed, ſince 
1674, a narrow tract of country which had been granted 
to the family of Baltimore two and forty years before, 
and continually had been claimed. 

The proprietary arrived in Pennſylvania in October, 
1682 ; bringing with him about two thouſand emigrants, 
who ſought what they really obtained, a toleration, not 
only for their peculiar principles, but for their modes ot 
life. He not long after delineated the plan of Philadel- 
phia, which in three years was graced with ſix hundred 
houſes; which, in aftertimes, became ſo remarkable for 
regularity of ſtructure and excellence of police, He 
called the firſt aſſembly in December, 1682. To this 
convention every freeman might have appeared in perſon, 
becauſe, he derived this pleaſing privilege from the 
ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in England, But doubting, with a 
modeſty which did not deſcend to their poſterity, “ their 
* own unſkilfulneſs in government,” they ſent deputies 
to repreſent them in the provincial council and in the 
general aſſembly, A meaſure, probably ſuggeſted by 
Penn himſelf, was readily adopted by all. The repre- 


ſentations of the people were formed into “ an act of 
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« ſettlemetit,” which declared, that theſe delegates 
ſhould conſtitute the legiſlature, to conſiſt of the coun- 
cil; and of the aſſembly ; that the counties ſhould in fu- 
ture ſend the ſame number of repreſentatives to both. 
Reflecting on the advantages of union, they paſled a 
law, uniting the Delaware colony to the province, 
without conſidering that they had as little right to unite 
themſelves to it as to Canada or Peru. And they paſſed 
a variety of laws, which, proceeding from their ſituation 
and their habits, eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of good ſenſe, that, 
while it inculcated maxims of cxconomy to which Pean- 
ſylvania owes much of her former proſperity and pre- 
ſent power, has attracted the notice of the world. From 
the aſſembly, Penn haſtened to Maryland, in order to 
ſettle with Baltimore, what are every where ſo perplex- 
ing, diſputed boundary and litigated juriſdiction. But 
they conferred often without ſucceſs, becauſe, having 
penetrated the deſigns of each other, both reſolved to de- 
rive every poſſible advantage; Calvert, from the cer- 
tainty of chartered limits; and his new neighbour, from 
the doubtfulneſs of obſcure deſcription. And the event 
demonſtrated, that jealouſy, incited by intereſt, is ſeldom 
allayed without gratification. 

The proprietary returned to his province with a mind 
full of new ſchemes of government, while his deli- 
gent followers were occupied with various projects of 
agriculture and traffic, Diſſatisfied with the late act of 
ſettlement, becauſe, owing to the number of the repre- 
ſentatives, his own power was endangered, he had the ad- 
dreſs to obtain from the aſſembly of 1683, a modification 
of the former conſtitution, more favourable to his 


views. In return for an attention, which invigorated 
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his power, he declared, that the lands of aliens, who 
died unnaturalized, ſhould deſcend without forfeiture to 
their heirs z that every one might hunt in the wilderneſs, 
might fiſh in every water. It is not eaſy to ſet bounds 
to innovation. The preſent ſyſtem was no more perma- 
nent than the former: and it was not till it had under- 
gone various changes, diQated chiefly by the caprice or 
intereſt of that famous founder, that ſeventeen years after 
the Pennſylvanian conſtitution, ſo celebrated for its pro- 
viſions in favour of liberty, was at laſt eftabliſhed. Having 
thus ſucceeded in his preſent deſigns, and being deſirous 
to procure the royal determination of his diſpute with 
Calvert, the proprietor returned to England in Auguſt, 
1684 ; leaving the government of a proſperous province 
in five commiſſioners, whom he had choſen from the pro- 
vincial council. Though, to gratify his democratical fol- 
lowers, he had diveſted himſelf of great apparent power, 
which it was the principal object of his life to regain, 
he enjoyed prodigious influence, becauſe he had much 
land to grant : when he ceaſed to give, and began to aſk, 
his conſequence declined. The inhabitants he left in 
envied tranquillity, becauſe jealouſy was allayed in their 
preſent ardour to gain a ſettlement and to acquire ſta- 
bility. At his departure, Pennſylvania already contained 
eight thouſand planters; ſo great had been the emigra- 
tions thither, during the laſt years of the reign of 
Charles II. owing equally to their fears of James II. 
and to the flatteries of Penn. 
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FROM the reſtoration to the arrival of the Penſyl- 
vanians in their neighbourhood, the Marylanders had en- 
joyed under a prudent adminiſtration, great proſperity, 
if not happineſs. They engaged ſucceſsfully in the ad- 
ventures of peace, without courting or fearing the dan- 
gers of war. And they paſſed © ſucceſlive acts of grati- 
« tude” to Calvert, their governor, the apparent heir 
of their proprietary, ** as a token of their love; conſi- 
« dering he had lived long in the province, and done the 
e people many ſingular favours.” Happy people, who 
find proper opportunities for ſuch effuſions of grateful- 
neſs ! Fortunate rulers, who experience ſuch returns for 
their juſt attention]! But that country is not always ex- 
empt from faction and intrigue, which is free from cla- 
mour, 'The popiſh fiction, which, during that reign, 
diſgraced England in the eyes of the world, extended its 
baneful influence to a province, inhabited by a mixed 
people and governed by popiſh rulers. Here with a 
ſpirit that has at all times influenced the coloniſts, men 
prepared to draw every advantage to themſelves from 
the conteſts of the parent country : they hoped, “ that, 
* upon the king's meeting the parliament, there would 
* be ſuch differences as would occaſion civil wars, and 
* then they might poſſeſs in Maryland what eſtates they 
*pleaſed.” The final ſucceſs of Charles II. by the diſ- 
ſolution of the Oxford parliament, enabled Baltimore 
to obtain a ſimilar triumph over hisprovincial opponents. 

| L Fendal, 
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Fendal, who, having been found guilty of treaſon at the 
reſtoration, and pardoned, was tried in 1681 * for 
&« \-4itious practices ;”” but with the former lenity he 
was now baniſhed, though to the laws of the province 


he had forfeited his life. And his aſſociates were puniſh- 


ed with fine, becauſe, during times of high paſſion, mo- 
deration conciliates, where ſeverity would only inflame, 
Diſſatisfaction eaſily finds pretences. While the tumults 
of the popiſh plot yet rang in their ears, the miniſters of 
Charles II. ſhewed their ignorance of the conſtitution 
of Maryland and of the qualities of its inhabitants, when 
they commanded what they had no more right than any 
other"men to command, * that all offices ſhould be put 
c into proteſtant hands.” Competition between the 
proteſtants and papiſts continued howeyer to embitter 
private enjoyment, till the ſad epoch, when the former 
excluded the laſt from every privilege of freedom, be- 
cauſe the deſcendents of the original ſettlers at preſent en- 
joyed equal rights. 

Againſt accuſations ** of his partiality to papiſts” the 
proprietary eaſily defended himſelf, ſince he proved that 
they were untrue. But, when the officers of the cuſtoms 
complained of his oppoſing them in the execution of 
their duty, he was unable to remove imputations that 
were founded in truth. Surpriſed at unexpected oppo- 
ſitions in return for favours conferred, Charles II. com- 
manded Baltimore, in Auguſt, 1682, “ to take care 
* that the laws relating to the trade of the plantations 
«© be faithfully executed, that due encouragement be gi- 
ven to the collector of the cuſtoms, particularly in the 
„ punctual collection of the impoſitions, payable to us by 


& act of parliament,” In his expectations of wealth, froma 
colo- 
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colonial revenue, that monarch threatened him with a writ 
of quo-warranto, if he did not reimburſe the large 
ce ſums that the cuſtoms had been damnified by his ob- 
cc ſtructions. And the proprietary recriminated on the 
the officers, in language which ſhewed the motive of his 
conduct, that they were diſturbers of the trade and 
« peace of the province.“ Yet he was cenſured while they 
were found innocent, becauſe petty irregularities are 
overlooked in ſtrictneſs of duty. And we ſhall ſoon ſee 
the provincial opponents of Baltimore making the bars, 
which he had thrown in the way of the revenue- officers, a 
pretence for a revolution that overturned the antiegt fabric 
of his power. Maryland was ſubjected at the ſame time 
to the diſgrace of diſmemberment, for the faults of her 
proprietor: the intrigues of Penn induced an irritated 
ſovereign, contrary to her charter and to juſtice, to de- 
prive her of one half of the peninſula, formed by the 
Delaware and Cheſapeake : the clamours of Virginia 
were made the motive for diveſting her of her chartered 
juriſdiction over the river Potowmack, 

The conteſts of England continued to agitate a pro- 
vince, which had now acquired twelve thouſand inha- 
bitants, till the unpleaſantneſs of altercation ended in the 
turpitude of homicide, In 1684, Rouſby, the collector 
of the cuſtoms, was flain by Talbot ; who, to the ad- 
vantage of being a Kinſman of the Calverts, enjoyed 
the conſequence annexed to the ſtation of counſellor. 
For a crime, ariſing from the vehemence of the times ra- 
ther than the depravity of the heart, he was tricd in Vir- 
ginia, though it had been perpetrated in Maryland. This 
remarkable circumſtance demonſtrates, how little juriſ- 
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dition was then underſtood, at leaſt regarded: and Re 
was properly pardoned in the ſubſequent reign, becauſe 
even enormity ought not to be puniſhed illegally, though 
perhaps he derived that ſafety from his „ which 
juſtice had pleaded for in vain, 


C0000 


IN the mean time, the repoſe of this moſt antient 
dominion was ſtill more diſturbed than the tranquillity 
of Maryland had been, by conſpiracy and civil war, 
Unable by ſalutary laws to remove the cauſe of diſcon- 
tents, which had for ſome years exiſted, the aſſembly ſent 
agents, in 1675, to ſolicit in England for greater im- 
munitics, Inreturn for former attachments, they ear- 
neſtly aſked for a royal declaration under the great-ſeal, 
that Virginia ſhall no more be transferred in parcels to 
„individuals, but may remain for ever dependent on 
te the crown of England; that the public officers ſhould 
© be obliged to reſide within the colony; that no tax 
&* ſhould be laid on the inhabitants, except by the aſſem- 
*« bly.” While their antient loyalty was ſtill kindly 
remembered, they eaſily obtained the object of their 
prayers, Yet experience had now quickened appre- 
henſion. And when the lords of the council for co- 
lonies recolledted, that the ſupreme legiſlature had 
only four years before impoſed cuſtoms on the colonies, 
they thought it their duty, becauſe they were now con- 
vinced that a king of England could not diſpenſe with 
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law, to inſiſt, by explanation, “that theſe conceſſions 
& ſhall be no bar to any impoſition, which may be laid 
cc here by the king in parliament.” In the moment when 
thechancellor was about to affix the ſeal to the grant of a 
boon, which every one thought was due to the merits of 
the Virginians, tidings arrived, that they had without 
provocation revolted, 

To other cauſes of diſſatisfaction, the planters had for 
ſome time been harraſſed with the inroads of the neigh- 
bouring Indians, which the celebrated Berkley wanted 
in his old age the talents or the power to reſtrain, And, 
impatient of delay, the muititude with their uſual im- 
prudence choſe Bacon as their general, a young man, 
who had long practiſed popular arts, and had lately ur- 
ged them to action. Their ancient ruler refuſed to con - 
firm their choice, becauſe, though the inſurgents had 
found a pretence in the purpoſe to chaſtiſe the ſavages, 
he ſuſpected different deſigus. Aſſociators in arms are 
of all men the moſt confident. Having in June, 1676, 
ſurrounded the aſſembly with his armed followers, Ba- 
con eaſily compelled them to grant his demands by thoſe 
arguments which every where preyail. Freed at length 
from apprehenſions of violence, the repreſentatives of 
the province adviſed the governor to denounce that able 
incendiary a rebel. Bacon however ſoon convinced the 
world, that promptitude of reſolution and energy of ac- 
tion are ſufficient to overturn a government better ſup- 
ported than Berkley's. And, unable to oppoſe him with 
force, the ruler, who had outlived ſo many ſtorms, re- 
tired from the blaſt beyond the Cheſapeake, till he could 
collect the well- affected, or receive reinforcements from 
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Having thus acquired the command of a province, 
containing forty-five thouſand inhabitants, Bacon called 
a conven:ion of deputies, that he might gain applauſe 
and ſtrength fiom their approbation. "They accuſed Berk- 
ley of fomenting a civil war, though he had governed 
five and thirty years without complaint; of abdicating 
the government without any adequate cauſe, though 
he had only retircd to a different county. Foreſee- 
ing from their information, the arrival of troops from 
England, they reſolved, in the ſtyle of univerſal revolt, 
& that it conſiſted equally with the welfare of the colo- 
« ny, and their allegiance to his majeſty, to ſuppreſs ſuch 
<« forces, till the king ſhould be informed of the cauſe 
c of their proceedings, by ſuch perſons as their general 
cc ſhould ſend.” And they obliged the inhabitants to 
ſwear allegiance to Bacon in the mean time, in order to 
bind their attachment by the force of ſo ſolemn a promiſe, 
During the eight months which this inconſiderate inſur- 
rection continued, Virginia ſuffered every calamity that 
civil conteſt can inflit ; devaſtation, fire, military exe- 
cution. But it ended in January, 1676-7, by the death 
of their general, rather than the exertions of the gover- 
nor, becauſe the inſurgents had now no leader of ade- 
quate talents, and they ſeem to have had yet no ſettled 
purpoſe, We look to no purpoſe into their manifeſto 
for their real motives, which cannot now be eaſily diſ- 
covered, Ludwell, the ſecretary of that dominion, who 
had carefully remarked their progreſs, wrote Coventry, 
the ſecretary of ſtate, in April, 1677 : © that the grounds 
* of this rebellion have not proceeded from any real fault 
ein the government, but rather from the lewd diſpoſi- 
© tion of defperate fortunes, lately ſprung up amongſt 
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ce them, which eaſily ſeduced the willing minds of the 
« people from their allegiance, in the vain hopes of taking 
& the country wholly out of his majeſty's hands into 
« their own; Bacon never intended more by the pro- 
c ſecution of the Indian war, than as a covert to his 
« villanies.“ Such were the arguments of a man who 
had ſuffered in the conflict. The rebels, like all other 
inſurgents, who had drawn the ſword without a cauſe, 
wiſhed probably to enjoy the pleaſures of preſent power, 
and determined certainly to ſeize the advantage of ſub- 
ſequent opportunity; in the ſpirit of Cromwell, when 
he ſaid, ( that men never mount higher than when they 
* know not whither they are going.“ 

Charles II adopted every meaſure that promiſed to re- 
claim the revolted, or to puniſh the diſobedient. He li- 
terally copied the energetic example of the common- 
wealth on a ſimilar occaſion, And he detached a ſmall 
armament under Berry, who, with two other commiſſi- 
oners, was appointed to inquire into the cauſe of late 
diſtractions, that redreſs might be given; who was or- 
dered to proceed ſpeedily againſt the rebels, that ſubmiſ- 
ſion to law might again be reſtored, While that mo- 
narch commanded other colonies neither to aid nor to 
conceal Bacon, whom he conſidered as the ſole promoter 
of the inſurrection, he directed that the offender ſhould 
be ſent to England, for trial and for puniſhment, which 
muſt have operated as an act of revenge rather than an 
example to the guilty, | 

The royal commiſſioners found Virginia already en- 
joying the blengs of order. They ſeemed to regret that 
an aſſembly, which Berkley had called on the death of 
Bacon, had left them little to perform; whoſe acts were 
L 4 afterwards 
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afterwards diſallowed, becauſe they were contrary to the 
king's proclamation of October, 1676. The act of at- 
tainder, Which had been paſſed for the correction of re- 
bellion, was ſuppoſed without any valid reaſon to have 
been void in the creation, ſince it was enacted by incom- 
petent juriſdiction. Berkley was ſuperſeded, becauſe much 
of the late miſchief was ſaid to have been owing to his 
imprudence, or incapacity. The loyaliſts, who had ſea- 
led with their blood their attachment to their king and 
the laws, were diſcountenanced by the commiſſioners, 
becauſe the inſurgents, who had met with powerful friends 
in the nation and the parliament, were now to be grati- 
fied by any means. Having invited the people to bring in 
their grievances without fear, every county and every 
individual ſent the royal repreſentatives complaints, 
which, ariſing merely from prejudice, it was impoſſible 
to redreſs. In the height of their zeal for inquiry and 
reformation, they forcibly ſeized the records of the 
aſſembly, But the burgeſſes, who convened in October, 
1677, demanded ſatisfaction for their injured privileges, 
in ſuch language as ſhewed that the ſuppreſſion of revolt 
had not ſtrengthened authority, nor the offers of pardon 
prompted moderation. Informed of their contemptuous 
reſolutions, Charles IT. expreſſed “ his indignation at 
c that ſeditious declaration ;” by directing, with an im- 
potent ſpirit, his governor ** to give the leaders marks of 
the royal diſpleaſure.” Like many of his ſucceſſors, 
Jeffereys found it neceſſary to ſuppreſs commands, which 
had only rouſed oppoſition without correcting delin- 
quency. The commiſſioners left Virginia more unſet- 
tled than they found it, fince their maxims and ther 


actions pleaſed no party, neither the rebels nor the loyal- 
| iſts. 
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its, And they tranſmitted an example to poſterity, how 
ſeldom ſtateſmen gain their ends, who ſubſtitute ſuppo- 
ſed expedience for abſolute right. 

In the place of imaginary ills, the Virginians now en- 
dured real ones. The petty army which had been ſent to 
quell the revolt lived at free quarter, as no pay was re- 
mitted to the ſoldiers from England. Having paid no 
quit-rents during the three years of diſtraction, the co- 
loniſts thought the arrears ſo vaſt a ſum, that the aſſem- | 
bly declared it would fall heavy upon all if rigorouſly col- } 
leaed : and they begged for a remiffion of the paſt, and | 
for an appropriation of the future rents, to the defence of 
the frontiers and other local uſes. Before July, 1680, 
Charles II. had ſo effectually granted every requeſt, ſince 
he had no purpoſe to oppreſs, that only one inconveni- 
ence remained, which it ſeemed beyond the power of 
man to remove, without individual diligence and public 
regulation; ** the low price of tobacco.” 

On the de-eaſe of Berkley of a broken heart, lord Cul- 
peper was imprudently appointed governor of Virginia 
for life. He found the province in May, 1680, in per- 
fect tranquillity. And he ſoon laid before the aſſembly 
a variety of bills, which had been framed in England j 
from a conſideration of the late tranſactions, and tranſ- 
mitted under the great ſeal, becauſe it was intended to 
introduce here the modes of Ireland. While the late inſur- 1 
rection and the late favours were yet remembered, theſe 
bills were enacted into laws, though with ſome difficulty. 
Another change of more laſting conſequence was then 
engrafted into the Virginian conſtitution, During the 
irregularities of the civil war, the aſſembly had acquired 
the right of appeal from inferior judicatories, But the | | 
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burgeſſes having inſiſted lately, with the ambitious ſpirit 
of that age, on the excluſive privilege of ultimate juriſ- 
diction, ſince it ſeemed abſurd for the governor and coun- 
cil to vote in cauſes, which themſelves had determined, 
Culpeper was ordered to allow no appeals, excep to 
the king in council, The ſame inſtruction was rauſ- 
mitted to other governors, though there ſeems not to 
have exiſted the ſame neceſſity, which, however, eſta- 
bliſhed finally the modern practice, 

The aſſembly encouraged the manufacturers of the 
province, in order to raiſe the price of their ſtaple, but 
without ſucceſs. And the inhabitants of ſeveral coun- 
ties aſſociated to enhance the value by leſſening the quan- 
tity, inſtead of endeavouring to meliorate the quality. 
With riotous force they deſtroyed their own tobacco- 
plants, and had ſoon laid waſte every plantation, but for 
the vigorous conduct of the lieutenant-governor, who 
ſoon re-eſtabliſhed quietude, by ſending patroles of 
horſe into the diſſaffected counties. The moſt active in- 
cendiaries were indicted of high-treaſon, and executed. 
Regarding the deſtruction of their ſtaple as an attack on 
their exiſtence, the aſſembly declared, that it ſhould be 
high treaſon for eight or more perſons, convened with 
an intent to deſtroy tobacco, to continue together four 
hours, after they ſhould be commanded by a magiſtrate to 
depart. From the practices of the inſurgents, and the 
acts of their legiſlature, we may infer what muſt have 
been the gloomy temper of the Virginians during that 
age. And Jord Culpepper ſeems to have found-no plea- 
ſure in governing ſuch a people, during ſuch a ſeaſon. 
Having returned a ſecond time, contrary to his orders, 
he was immediately arreſted ; having received preſents 

from 
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from the aſſembly, contrary to his inſtructions, a jury 
of Middleſex found, that he had forfeited his commiſſion, 
And having ſhewn by his conduct, that they who act 
under independent authority will ſeldom obey even rea- 


ſonable commands, no more governors were appointed for 
life, 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


ORIGINALLY a ſprout from Virginia, this un- | 
proſperous plantation naturally produced the ſame un- 
pleaſant fruits, during that boiſterous ſeaſon, Alteration 
of ſyſtem, no leſs than change of governors, had long 
prevented the growth of a colony, which, in 1675, con- 
tained only four thouſand inhabitants; who derived un- 
happily no benefit, either from the coercion of laws, or 
the influences of religion. Their inconſiderable traffic 
was almoſt wholly engroſſed by the traders of New 
England, who, from a double motive of intereſt and 
faction, not only ſupplied their wants, but directed their } 
affairs. And uninformed, becauſe unconnected with | 
the world, the Carolinians were admirably qualified for | 
inſtruments to perform, in intereſted hands, the gain- 
ful work of others. In looking round for expedients, ö 
the proprietors nominated Eaſtchurch governor of this | 
petty ſettlement, in November, 1676, becauſe they | 
thought him qualified to rule a people, the ſpeaker of \ 
whoſe aſſembly he had been. Miller was appointed ſe- 
cretary, and, at the ſame time, the firſt collector of the 
parliamentary duties, as he too had ated a conſpicuous 
part 
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part in that turbulent ſcene. From the exertions of the 
one, thoſe noblemen were induced to expect the promo- 
tion of thoſe deſigns, which had been hitherto neglected, 
perhaps oppoſed by their officers, From the fidelity of 
the other, the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms hoped, that 
the colonial commerce would ſoon be turned into a more 
profitable channel, by obliging the New Engliſh mer. 
chants to pay the ſame taxes as other coloniſts, and in the 
ſame manner to obey the acts of navigation, 

In July, 1677, Miller took peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
government, as preſident of the council, till the arrival 
of Eaſtchurch, Beginning the ungractous work of 
reformation, under this feeble authority, he endeavoured 
to promote at once a more direct trade with England, 
and to deſtroy the New Engliſh monopoly. He com- 
pelled a collector, appointed by the aſſembly, to refund 
the parliamentary cuſtoms, to the amount of three thou- 
ſand pounds, And, in his zeal to give a tone to a relaxed 
ſyſtem, he is ſaid to have done many extravagant things, 
which loſt him the affections of a people, who regarded 
every reſtraint as oppreſſive, becauſe it was uncommon, 
A diſpute with Gillam, a New Engliſh trader, with re- 
gard to the entering of his ſhip and the payment of 
duties, ſet the match to the train that had been for ſome 
time laid in the ignorance of the people and the faction 
of their leaders. 

In December, 1677, the inſurgents impriſoned the 
preſident and ſeven of the counſellors; they appropri- 
ated the royal revenue for ſupporting their reyolt ; they 
appointed officers, and erected courts of juſtice ; they 
called aſſemblies : and, wholly unreſtrained in any man- 
ner or by any motive, they exerciſed, for years, every 
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act of ſovereign authority. Among the variety of men, 
whom a turbulent age furniſhed for every exploit, the re- 
volters found a leader in Culpeper, who was deſcribed, 


by the proprietaries, as © a very ill man, who had fled 
« from South Carolina, where he was in danger of hang» 


« ing, for endeavouring to ſet the poor planters to plun- 
« der the rich.“ 


In order to juſtify their inconſiderate inſurrection, and 


to gain partizans to an unworthy cauſe, the inſurgents - 


publiſhed a manifeſto, which, on ſuch occaſions, is deemed 
neceſſary ; which, being conceived in a vulgarity of ſen- 
timent equal to its perplexedneſs of ſtyle, pleaſed ſuch 
a people, though it avowed reaſons tothe world, that no 
one's heart adopted. But vigilant obſervers of the 
practices of ſedition in the continued conduct of the 
principal conductors inſiſted : “ that the rebellion of 
« the inhabitants of Albemarle aroſe from no ſudden 
provocation, but was the effect of deliberate contri- 
« yance.” The chief rulers informed the miniſters of 
Charles IT. “ that Culpeper, Gillam, and other New 
* Englanders, had a deſign to get the trade of this coun- 
* try into their own hands, and not only to defraud the 
king of his cuſtoms, but to buy goods of the inhabi- 
* tants at their own rates.” It was apparent, that the 
New Engliſh were the chief promoters of the rebellica : 
it is certain that they hoped to gain, what they already 
enjoyed in their own country, an unreſtrained traffic, 
with its uſual advantages. When Eaſtchurch at length 
arrived, he encountered ſimilar oppoſition, becauſe it was 
inconſiſtent with their deſigns to admit the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of order. And he applied to Virginia for aid; 
but died of vexation before it could be given. After 
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two years ſucceſsful revolt, theinſurgents ſent Culpeperand 
Holden to England, to make a tender of their ſubmiſſion 
to the proprietaries, ſince the pleaſure of novelty was 
paſſed, yet to demand the puniſhment of Miller, as they 
hoped to derive a gratification from their own miſcon- 


duct. 


Having executed his embaſſage with a mixture of good 
and ill ſucceſs, Culpeper was ſeized, by a warrant from 
the privy- council, as he was returning to Carolina. Ac- 
cuſed of acting as the royal collector, without authority, 
during the inſurrection, it was in. vain for him to beg for 
mercy, or, at leaſt, to be ſent for trial to the country 
where the ſuppoſed crime was committed. Under the 
authority of the ſtatute of Henry VIII. he was tried in 
the court of king's-bench, during Trinity term, 1680, 
for high-treaſon, perpetrated without the realm. Five 
witneſſes eſtabliſhed every circumſtance of the revolt, in 
which it was proved, that Culpeper had acted a princi- 
pal part. But, Jord Shafteſbury, who, as a proprietor, 
was preſumed to know much of the affairs of Carolina, 
who poſſeſſed ſtill greater influence from his prodigious 
popularity, repreſenting that the late diſorders could only 
be regarded as feuds between the planters, the criminal 
was acquitted, contrary to the ſenſe of the judges, who 
thought him guilty, becauſe he had forcibly oppoſed the 
proprietary government. All lawyers acknowledged, 
that foreign treaſons might be inquired of in the court 
of king's-bench, under the directions of a poſitive law, 
though the more cautious doubted, whether, admitting 
the charge to be true, it amounted to ſo great a crime. 

The event of the trial determined the proprietaries, 
with regard to the courſe they ſhould follow in re-eſta- 
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bliſhing the affairs of Carolina. Long had they delibe- 
rated, whether to regain their loſt authority by force, 
or by treaty; by ſending an armament, to compel every 
one to obey their lawful power, or by accepting the con- 
ditional ſubmiſſion of the inſurgents, to receive ſuch 
obedience as they ſeemed willing to yield. In adopting 
the laſt alternative, thoſe noblemen ſhewed their preſent 
weakneſs; they courted future oppoſition ; and they 
cultivated a ſpirit, which at length deprived them of 
power. With theſe intentions they eſtabliſhed a tempo- 
rary adminiſtration in 1680, which was little regarded, 
ſince expected changeſeldom procures prompt compliance. 
The proprietaries threatened, when it was too late, * to 
© uſe force to reduce the ſeditious to reaſon” ; but the 
Carolinians knew, that threats are always dictated by 
imbecillity. An act of oblivion, with an exception ©* of 
it the king's dues, and his colleQor's eſtate,” was paſſed 
to little purpoſe among a people, who thought themſelves 
as guiltleſs as Culpeper. And a triumphant faction 
having uſurped the place of government, this miſerable 
colony was harraſſed, for ſeveral years, by fine, impriſon- 
ment, and proſcription. The New Engliſh rejoiced at 
the miſchief they had made, in proportion as they had 
gained their object; as they enjoyed, amid diſtractions 
in which they delighted, all the advantages of an unin- 
terrupted commerce, ſince the unpitied fate of Miller 
gave warning to other collectors, how they zealouſly exe - 
cuted the adts of navigation. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, 


MEAN while the perſeverance of the proprietaries 
had here conquered difficulties, though they had been 
oppoſed by the obſtructions of former times, which rather 
enlivened hope than confirmed deſpair. The prudent ap- 
plication of eighteen thouſand pounds had given it the 
appearance of a ſettled colony before the year 1674. 
But when they ceaſed to feed and to clothe the coloniſts, 
becauſe they ſaw not how they were to be re-paid, com- 
plaint was made, and reproach was inſinuated. They 

wiſely reſolved to make no more deſperate debts, fince 
they aimed not at the profit of merchants, but the en- 
couragement of landlords, Yet, ſtill willing to give en- 
couragement to the induſtrious and the honeſt, they de- 
ſired theſe to conſider how returns were to be made, if 
they intended to have ſupplies for the future, The plant- 
ers at length exerted themſelves, when they no longer 
relied on the ſupport of others. Exertion naturally 
produced proſperity : ſucceſs promoted internal popula- 
tion; while encouragement filled the province with diſ- 
ſenters from England and Scotland, with proteſtants 
from other European countries. Charles-Town, their 
elegant metropolis, was founded in 1680, on the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Aſhley and Cooper, after other ſitua- 
tions had been tried without ſucceſs, Yet, amid unuſual 

felicity, * this hopeful ſettlement had well nigh been 
<« ruined” by a war with the Weſtoes, a powerful In- 


dian tribe, who were treated by the coloniſts as ſavages, 
becauſe 
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becauſe they preferred warfare to ſlavery. Notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt vigorous remonſtrances of the proprieta- 
ries, this province long continued “ that barbarous 
ce practice, which was then introduced, of promoting 
Indian hoſtility, that they might gain by the traffic of 
Indian ſlaves. And laws were procured by the impor- 
tunities of the chief rulers without. ſucceſs, becauſe 
they contradicted the degenerate ſpirit of the multitude, 
Refractorineſs procured change of governors, ſucceſſive 
alteration of officers neceſſarily introduced faction; and 
from univerſal turbulence reſulted a mode of inteſtine 
government, at once tyrannous and weak, 

Thus during the reign of Charles II. were ſeven plan- 
tations added, either by ſettlement or conqueſt, to the 
more antient colonies : thus five new charters were grant- 
ed at a time that the old were complained of, either as 
inconvenient at preſent, or as dangerous with regard to 
the future. The colonial adminiſtration of that prince 
formed a remarkable tiſſue of attention and neglect, of 
imbecillity and vigour ; of meaſures adopted that were in 
the fame moment rejected; of laws enacted, which were 
immediately diſpenſed with. It was to this reign, how- 
ever, that the nation and her territories owe the mono- 
poly of the plantation-trade, which, in ſuecceſſive 
ages, has engaged the praiſes and the cenſures of the wiſe; 
and the eſtabliſhment of a colonial revenue, with the in- 
troduction of cuſtom-houſe officers, that have been attri- 
buted lately to a period at the diſtance of a century there- 
after, By the coloniſts both were regarded with that 
jealouſy and heſitation, which ſuppoſed innovation al- 
ways inſpires, though the principle of both had exiſted, 
without efficacy indeed, from the date of original emi- 
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gration. And in the reſult we have ſeen ſeditions in ſome 
ſettlements and revolt in others: Bacon's rebellion in- 
Virginia, Culpeper's rebellion in Carolina, and Gove's 
rebellion in New Hampſhire : in every other plantation 
diſorder ſprung from turbulence, and inſurrection from 
anarchy, while the provincials watched the factious 
conteſts of the parent, with deſign to derive, from her diſ- 
trations, every advantage to themſelves, The cancella- 
tion of the charter of Maſſachuſets, in order toexbibit 
an example of the moſt refractory to the more peaceful, 
was a meaſure that neceſſity rendered juſt and prece- 
dents made legal. But Charles II. lived not to com- 
plete the plan of reformation, which, from the moment 
of his calming the troubles of his kingdom, he had re- 
ſolved on as neceſlary ; which he thenceforth purſued with 
a ſteadineſs, unuſual, in proportion as he was conſtantly 
put in remembrance, that he enjoyed little real power 
amid diſtractions; proceeding partly from primitive diſ- 
poſitions, perhaps more from chartered forms of his own 
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* Compoſed of the loyaliſt and republican, the firſt miniſters of Charles 
II. were ſo entangled in ancient habits and in noval maxims, that we fee 
Clarendon and Southampton diſpenſing with the acts of navigation in fa- 
your of Scotland and New England, and afterwards retracting. He, however, 
who would form an accurate judgement of the national policy, with regard 
to the colonies, during the foregoing reign, muſt attentively peruſe the ela- 
borate charter of Penſylvania, which, having been reviſed by the ableſt 
fiateſm.en and lawyers, after a reform had been reſolved on by their advice, 
may be ſuppoſed to contain, in the ſentiments of both, the deliberate opini- 
ons of the age, Prejudice is an obſtinate paſſion, Even after © the queſtion, 

« that 
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ROCLAIMED in the plantations,; with glad- 
. neſs or with ſorrow, as they were each differently 
affected with hope or apprehenſion, the new ſovereign 


inſtantly turned his habitual diligence to the reconeile- 
M 2 ment 


« that for many ages bad been bandled by the moſt learned of their timer, 
« in the aſſerting and denyitg the power of the crown to impoſe taxes, had 
« heen decided by the parliament's eftabliſhing the ſame, an eminent ju- 
nis infiſted, © that the king by his prerogative may levy cuſtoms on Airan« 
© gert, and their goods, paſſing through his territories and ſeas,” [Mol. 
de jur, marit, b. 2+ ch. 12.] But the popular fir William Jones, about 
the ſame time, certified, in the language of doubt, * that, by any thing 
« he had heard, he was not ſatisfied the duke of York could demand any 
« quties of the inhabitants of New Jerſey,”” The ſame great lawyer aſſu- 
med it however as an incontrovertibleprinciple, in giving bis official opirjon on 
the ſlatute of the 25 Cha, II. © that the parliament might rightfully im- 
« poſe taxes on every dominion of the crown.” [ His report is in tee. 
plant, off. N. Eng. 2 v. p. 88.] Vain is it to ſearch, during the reign of 
James 3, ind his ſucceſſor, for judgements of the courts of juſtice, with 
regard to the colonies, while the fountains of law were choked up. Owing 
partly to the reaſonings of the long patliament, perhaps more to the actual 
practice of the legiſlatore, at the reſtoration, the judges in Weſtminſter-hall 
thence forward affirmed, * that the plantations were bound by acts of parlia- 
„ment, whenever they were named. [Freeman's rep. p. 175 3 Modern 
rep. 3. v. p. 159] And they ſoon illuſtrated their reaſonings, by ſaying, 
* that Ireland, Guernſey, and other dependent territories, are obliged to 
* obey the rules preſeribed by parliament, in the ſame manner as the colonies 


« are," [Vaughan's rep. p. 400 3 Modern rep. 4 v. p. 22 5.1 When 
Molloy, 
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ment of diſſention and the re-eſtabliſhment of order, 
More attentive to buſineſs than his predeceſſor, more in- 
formed of the detail of commerce, and more experienced 
in colonization, he worked on his model of reformation 
with an affiduity, which always enſures ſucceſs. Little 
regardful of the means, he made every conſideration 
yield to policy. And, like his father and grandfather, 
ſubſtituting the dictates of prerogative for the exertions 
of the legiſlature, we ſearch during his reign to little 
purpoſe for rules preſcribed to the colonies by parlia- 
ment, or for duties impoſed. 


This ſpirit, conjoined with a ſenſe of neceſſity, induced 
him in September, 1685, to eſtabliſh a temporary go- 
vernment for Maſſachuſets, in the room of the ancient 
uſurpation, that the writ of quo-warranto had lately 
overturned, The continued confuſions in New Hamp- 
ſhire, and the recent diſſatisfactions of Main, urged him 

to 


Molloy, a learned writer of that age, publiſhed the firſt eſſay on colonial 
juriſprudence, he adopted fimilar doctrines, by infifting, ** that the planta- 
tions have not the right of ſupremacy, hich kingdoms having no depend- 
© ence on each other only enjoy, for they a.e governed by the laws preſcribed 
ce by the ſovereign of the ſame, who may ſet juriſdictions,” [De jur. marit, 
34, edit. 1682. b. 3. ch. 3. f.] Molloy's “ treatiſe of affairs, maritime 
« and commercial,” offers a remarkable inſtance of the triumph of utility 
over elegance, His topics were ſo uſeful to the individual, and ſo important 


to the nation, that ſeveral editions of his book were demanded, at a time, 
when Shakſpeare and Milton lay neglected on the ſhelf or the ſtall. And, 
the avidity, with which his intelligent pages were read by an,unexperienced 
people, furniſhes no inconſiderable proof of the ardour diſplayed by the 
Engliſh. in domeflic traffic and foreign enterprize, during the reign of Charles 
II. and bis immediate ſucceſſor. 
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to aſſociate both with her in the ſame vigorous ſyſtem. 
Compoſed of a preſident and council, choſen by the king 
from the leaſt enthuſiaſtic of the inhabitants, the new 
adminiſtration was inveſted with an authority, legiſlative 
and executive, During a twelve-month they governed 
theſe refractory provinces with an attention to the pre- 
judices of the people, that preſerved tranquillity ; and 
they even engaged their ſupport, becauſe, ** though the 
« houſe of delegates was laid aſide,” ancient cuſtoms 
as well as forms remained, which are ſo influential in 
every climate. In proportion as they pleaſed the colo- 
niſts, they offended the court; ſo difficult it is to ſerve 
at once two maſters, And a diſſatisfaction with their 
conduct dictated a revocation of the powers of Dudley 
and his council, ſince they had too much imitated the 
offenſive proceedings of their predeceſlors, i in n 
the acts of navigation. 

Always prompt, if not precipitant, James II. inſtantly 
determined toeftabliſh in New England a polity of per- 
manent vigour. Though informed by the crown law- 
yers, “ that, notwithſtanding the forfeiture of the charter, 
« the planters continued Engliſh ſubjects,“ he inveſted 
all juriſdiction in a governor-general and legiſlative 
council; who were empowered to make laws and to exe- 
cute them, to impoſe taxes and to compel payment. 
Andros, a military-man of high political character, who, 
from his experience at New York, was ſuppoſed to 
know the men now committed to his charge, was ap- 
pointed commander in chief. His inſtructions exhibit a 
ſingular picture of the mind of his employer, humane and 
ſevere, tyrannous and conciliatory ; affecting an atten- 
tion to the rights of the governed, while by the ſame 
M 3 ſtroke 
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ſtroke he removed the fence which ſecured them. And 
two compagies of ſoldiers were ſent at the ſame time to 
Boſton, in order to ſupportſuch an adminiſtration over ſuch 
a people. In December, 1686, Andros was received with 
apparent ſatisfaction, becauſe a ſmaller evil is welcome 
when a greater is expected. He ruled the New England. 
ers with that conformity to orders, as to leave his accu · 
ſers, though urged by political hatred, no other charge 
in the ſubſequent reign, than that he had executed a 
commiſſion, , which was at length conſidered as illegal, 
Religious liberty for the firſt time ſprang up in New 
England, under the ſhelter of deſpotiſm: but in the uni» 
verſal toleration, which was allowed and enforced, the 
Independents thought they ſaw Antichriſt exalted on the 
ruins of the goſpel, and their own meeting-houſes ſhut 
up, becauſe the church of England was ooly opened, 
Thus the New Engliſh were wretched, during the ſhort 
adminiſtration of Andros, fince they conſidered © the 
<« whole unqueſtioned right of the ſubject as taken 
c away,” though they felt not the hand of oppreſſion, 
but only dreaded the loſs of enjoyment. | 
The independence, which Connecticut and Rhode- 
iſland had long exerciſed under charters that ſeemed to 
have really conferred it, did not efcape the obſervation 
of Charles II. when bis jealouſy had been rouſed by op- 
poſition, far leſs the remark of his ſucceſſor, whole at - 
tention was quickened by temper. And it was adopted 
as a general rule of policy to vacate all colonial patents, 
ſince it had been found “ to have been of very great and 
te growing prejudice to his affairs in the plantations, and to 
the cuſtoms here, that ſuch independent adminiſtrations 


& ſhould be maintained, without more immediate depen- 
« dence 
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« dence on his crown. Formal articles were exhibited be- 
fore the lords of the committee for colonies, againſt thoſe 
tranſmarine corporations, in July, 1685, accuſing them 
of what was undoubtedly true; of breaches of their 
charters ; of oppoſition to the acts of navigation. With 
a prompitude, which ſhewed that accuſation had been 
ſought for in ſuch powerful motives, writs of quo-war- 
ranto were immediately iſſued. Rhode-iſland, Con- 
necticut, and New Plymouth, not long after reſolved 
«not to ſtand ſuit with the king ;” framing however 
their acts of ſurrender in ſuch ſtudied terms of ambi- 
guity, as to leave room for future controverſy, whether 
they intended to reſign their authority, or only to ſub- 
mit to a force, which invalidated every political act. 
And thoſe little commonwealths were inſtantly placed 
under the rigid government of Andros, who was di- 
reed to rule them by the ſame arbitrary powers as he 
then exerciſed over the other New Engliſh colonies, 
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URGED by ſimilar motives, perhaps more by a 
recollection of the reſtraint which had induced him to 
permit the meeting of an aſſembly, the king of England 
did little honour to himſelf by refuſing to confirm the 
acts of the duke of York, The inhabitants of New York 
begged in vain fora continuance of aformof government, 
which, after the long domination of conqueſt, had given 
them the greateſt ſatis faction. Fearful of the encroach- 
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ments of popular conventions, that monarch gave to 
Dongan a new commiſſion, which inveſted him with 
the ſame extraordinary power as Andros already ex- 
erted over New England. Yet, though the coloniſts 
were bereaved of aſſemblies, they felt no real oppreſſion, 
becauſe their governor, actuated by his moderation, paid 
a regard to their prejudices and their rights, that enſu- 
red him the gratitude of the province. Connected with 
the powerful confederacy of the five Indian nations, from 
the epoch of the Dutch ſettlement, New York atten- 
tively regarded their long wars with Canada, as ſhe was 
intereſted in the proſperity of tribes, whoſe commerce 
enriched her people, and whoſe proweſs defended her 
frontiers. Perceiving the dangerous projects of France, 
in the formation of diſtant ſettlements on the communi- 
cations of the weſtern Lakes, Dongan continually ſoli- 
cited for orders, which he indeed at length received, to 
aid the five nations; to prevent the encroachments of- 
their enemies, And here commenced the long conteſts 
between England and France, with regard to colonial 
boundary, in the fingular enterprize of the one ſtate, 
in the juſt jealouſy of the other. Foreſeeing future dan- 
ger in the recent orders to Nongan, the French had the 
addreſs to obtain in November, 1686, a treaty of neutra- 
lity for America, which ſtipulated what diſcloſes their 
real motives, that no aſſiſtance ſhould be given to ſava- 
ges, But having learned at length, from the ſubſequent 
activity of the Canadians, that he had conſented to a 
league inconſiſtent with the true intereſt of England, 
James II. ſoon adopted a more ſalutary meaſure, which 
not long after deprived New York of the importance of 


ſeparate government, 
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HIT HE RTO regarded as a dependency, this pro- 
vince was involved in the fate of her neighbour. Amid 
the continued convulſions, which her principles natural - 
ly produced, it anſwered only a bad purpoſe for the 
collector of the cuſtoms to proſecute the ſmuggler, ſince 
e juries found their verdicts againſt the moſt undoubted 
« fats,” A writ of quo-warranto was inſtantly iſſued, 
when complaint was made that the aQts of navigation 
were oppoſed, as an arbitrary -mind is always prompt. 
In order however to make the blow fall eaſy, ſince they 
could not ſuſpend it, the proprietors of Eaſt Jerſey ſur- 
rendered their charter; begging only for a grant of the 
ſoil, that they might enjoy in ſafety what they had ac- 
quired with hazard. And their prayers had been aſſu- 
redly granted, as a reward of compliance, but for the 
revolution, which not long after turned the attention of 
both parties to other objects. 

While James II. made uſe of French money to give 
ſucceſs to his pernicious plans in England, he executed 
a meaſure on which he had for ſome time meditated as 
advantagepus to his kingdom ; which the wiſeſt of his 
ſucceſſors need not have diſclaimed, Having penetrated 
the ambitious deſigns of France in America, he adopted the 
only project that could render them abortive, by placing 
a bar in the way of their encroachments. And, with 
this admirable deſign, he determined to unite, under one 
vigorous government, the various plantations between 

| the 
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the rivers Delaware and St. Lawrence, including at pre- 
ſent eight ſeveral ſettlements. Beſides other advantages 
it was ſuppoſed, that it would make the French pro- 
e ceed with more caution than they had lately done.“ 
In purſuance of this reſolution, Andros was appointed 
in March, 1688, captain- general of the whole, under 
the name of New England; which ws in future to be 
governed by a legiſlative council, compoſed of the chief 
inhabitants of the different colonies, who were to be cho- 
ſen by the king: the conſent of parliament was only 
wanting to render this memorable policy as legal as it 
was ſalutary, if the advantage of England was the chief 
object. While commiſſioners were appointed to ſettle 
boundaries between the French and Engliſh ſettlements 
in America, which, however neceſſary, had even then 
been too long neglected, Andros was ordered to cultivate 
a good correſpondence with his neighbours, to prevent 
hoſtilities, but to protect the five nations, And he exe- 
cuted his extraordinary powers with an ability that pro- 
cured him the future favour of a prince, who was fond 
of rewarding military merit, becauſe it includes the 
punctuality of ſubmiſſion, Yet the New Engliſh were 
far from happy, ſince their numerous prejudices were 
daily offended. They had never till now enjoyed real li- 
berty, though the form of their government was tyran- 
nous, as every man, andevery ſociety, partook of equal 
protection and equal privileges. An inconſiderable 
inſurreQion of a few towns, in oppoſition to the taxes 
which thegovernorandcouncil had impoſed, was eaſily ſup- 
preſiedand puniſhed by the ordinary courts of juſtice, ſince 
it had been raiſed without concert, and was ſupported by 
no vigour, When the coloniſts found from experience that 
| forcible 
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foreible oppoſition was fruitleſs, they ſolicited James II. 
for the re · eſtabliſnment of an aſſembly, and the enjoy- 
ment of other rights, with an earneſtneſs that ſhewed 
how much they regretted the loſs of both. A conceſſion, 
ſo contrary to the prejudices of the prince, was denied 
to the influence of father Peters, while ſmaller favours 
were granted to the requeſt of the royal confeſſor. And 
their intrigues, however artful, proved ultimately un- 
ſucceſsful, as that monarch was notlong after driven 


from a palace, where he was at preſent courted by men 
who rejoiced at his fall. 


— 
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WHILE James II. thus annihilated colonial char- 
ters, partly becauſe they had been groffly abuſed, but 
more ſince they ſtood in the way of uſeful reformation, 
he feems, in his attachment to Penn, to have overlooked 
the irregularities of his province, Scarcely had the 
proprietor departed in 1684, when conteſt commenced 
among a people, peaceful yet pertinacious. Complica- 
ted forms naturally incited diſputation : and the pro- 
vincial council and the delegates of the people quarrelled, 
with regard to indefinite privileges, as each ftruggled 
for pre-eminence; I bis zeal to reform a conſtitution 
which had thus given riſe to diſpute, that famous law- 
giver inſtructed his commiſſioners to procure its diſſolu- 
tion, in order to regain part of that power which he 
had incautiouſly given away, during the flutter of emi- 
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{ gration and ſettlement. But unable to effect by intrigue, 
; what was oppoſed by jealouſy, he found it neceſſary to 

* "appoint, for the firſt time, in 1688, a deputy-governor; 
expeQing every ſucceſs from the talents of Cromwell's 
political pupil. The threats and the flatteries of Black- 
well proved equally unſucceſsful, becauſe he knew 
not the people with whom he was to act, as they were 
the firſt body of quakers, who had been permitted to 
taſte the gratifications of power, of which they were 
therefore fond. The aſſembly complained of grievan- 
ces, which he ſhewed little inclination to redreſs, ſince 
Y he had learned in his youth, that clamour is often loud 
without adequate cauſe, They impeached ill miniſters, 
| as the chief authors of the arbitrarineſs in government, 
? without obtaining their puniſhment. They reſolved, 
| that the abſence of the proprietor was greatly to the 
people's prejudice, And they proteſted againſt “ the 
ce declaring void the preſent, or making future laws, 
but in the granted way of the charter and act of ſet- 
<« tlement.” While Penn was intriguing at the court 
of James, altercations thus began, which lafted half a 
century, in a province, where unanimity was without 
reaſon expected to reign; owing partly to the confuſion 
of the original conſtitution, but more to the attempts of 
its founder, to reſume the authority wherewith he had 
reluctantly parted; of the delegates to retain, and to 
extend, the flattering privileges, of which they were 
juſtly proud. | 
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THOU GH James II. was proclaimed here with 
every expreſſion of joy, neither Baltimore nor his pro- 
vince ever enjoyed much of his favour. Though they 
were Roman Catholics, perhaps they were too liberal to 
pleaſe a bigot in religion and a deſpot in politics, By 
an arbitrary deciſion of the privy-council, he com- 
pleted, in 1685, what his predeceſſor had begun, with 
regard to the appropriation of the Delaware colony ; ſa- 
crificing to his attachment to Penn the truth of hiſtory, 
the dictates of juſtice, and the ſovereignty of his king- 
dom. Againſt the purpoſe of that prince, ** to reduce 
« independent adminiſtrations to a more immediate de- 
«© pendence,” the proprietor ineffectually urged the 
' merits of his father, in adding, at a conſiderable 
expence, a province to the empire, that he had 
hitherto governed according to his patent and the 
laws of the realm: his former oppoſition to the acts 
of navigation was remembered, and a writ of quo-war- 
ranto was iſſued againſt him, with the uſual promptitude, 
in April, 1687. But diſtance impoſed” difficulties, 
which have, at all times, prevented ultimate reformation. 
The aſſembly rejoiced, however, for the ineſtimable 
44 blefling” of the birth of a prince of Wales, though 
they at the ſame time declined to comply with the re- 
queſts of the father, in reſpect to the export of uncaſed 
tobacco, as Virginia had refuſed. Urged by the diſcon - 
tents of the age, rather than by real ſufferings, they 
complained of grievances, which were redreſſed by the 
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governor, with a facility, that ſhewed how little cauſe 
there had been for clamour. Yet Maryland was not 
happy, becauſe religious conteſt, ſo intolerant in its 
aims, obſtructed public proceedings, while it embittered 
private enjoyment. 
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THAT loyal dominion proclaimed James II. with 
c extraordinary joy.” The Virgimans lamented, that 
the parliament, in order to augment their navy, ſhould 
have impoſed a tax on the conſumption of tobacco, 
within the realm, which they feared, without reaſon, 
would ruin the ſtaple, fo eſſential to their exiſtence. 


And they ſhewed their inclination to retaliate, though 


without ſucceſs. They gave encouragement to provincial 
manufactures, which was diſapproved of by the lords of 


the committee of colonies, ©* as contrary to the acts of 


© navigation“: they refuſed to prohibit the exportation 
of unpacked tobacco, though the clamour of Engliſh 
merchants had induced their ſovereign to ſend them a re- 
quiſition. And, they complained of grievances, which, 
ariſing partly from ignorance of law, perhaps more from 
the uncertainty of the territorial conſtitution, n mo- 
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UNDER Sothell, one of the proprietaries, who 
having been ſent to call order from anarchy, North 
Carolina ſeems to bave regained tranquillity in 1684, 
at the end of ſeven years of diſtraction. Thinking 
himſelf too great for controul, he diſregarded his inſtruc- 
tions; deſpiſing the opinion of the world, or his own 
ſafety, he too long practiſed every crime that has diſ- 
graced delegated power, In deſpair, the planters ſeized —_ 
him in 1688, that he might be ſent to England to an- 9 
ſwer their accuſations, Yet, both parties having referred 4 
their diſputes to the next aſſembly, this body compelled 
bim to abjure the colony for a year, and the government U 
for ever. However much the proprietors abhorred the | 
miſdeeds of Sothell, they diſapproved of the conduct of 
the coloniſts, becauſe they deemed it ©* prejudicial to the 
te prerogative of the crown and to their own honous,” 
Neither the governors, nor the governed, ſeem to have 
perceived however, that, while laſting anarchy ſaps the 
foundation of every ſocial eſtabliſhment, an adminiſtra» 


tion, which is deſpiſed becauſe it is weak, cannot be of 
long duration, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THIS feeble province, for ſome time, experienced 
the truth of that obſervation. When deſire of ſudden 
wealth is accompanied with indolence, men endeavour 
to gain their purpoſe by means which morality cannot 
approve, The Carolinians eaſily converted the priva- 
teers of that age into pirates, which ruined univerſal 
commerce by indiſcriminate robbery, An act of aſſembly 
againſt the plunderers of nations was at length pro- 
cured by the importunity of the proprietors, which was 
not, however, executed; becauſe gainful projects are 
ſeldom thought diſhoneſt, while practices, long conti- 
nued, ſince they are generally pleaſing, at length ſettle 
into general uſage, James II. merited the applauſe of 
the commercial world, by ſending a ſmall flect, under 
Holmes, with an extraordinary commiſſion, “ for ſup- 
<« prefling pirates in the Weſt-Indies,” though his ſuc- 
ceſs was not equal to his noble purpoſe, ſince the projet 
was then unexampled. The neighbourhood of the 
Engliſh had always given jealouſy to the Spaniards of 
Florida; but the recent piracies incited the indignation 
of that honeſt people : when they perceived that the In- 
dians were incited againſt them, they threatened hoſtili- 
ties ; when they could obtain no redreſs, they laid waſte 
the neareſt frontier, The Carolinians prepared to retali- 
ate, by taking St. Auguſtine, their capital. Yet, againſt 
a meaſure that at firſt view appears not only juſtifiable 
but ſpirited, the proprietaries tranſmitted a ſtrong remon- 
ſtrance, which, admitting that they might purſue the in- 
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vaders beyond their limits, whom their proweſs had re- 
pulſed, « concluded: that. no man can think, that the. 
« dependencies of England have power to make war 
tc upon the king's allies without the king” s conſent or 
* knowledge.“ By refuſing their aſſent to the raiſing of 
money, they more effectually prevented the intended ex- 
pedition, ſpiritꝭd, yet imprudent. | | | 

The commerce of this inconſiderable ſettlement be- 
gan to attract the notice of traders and the treaſury to- 
wards the demiſe of Charles II. And in 1685 Muſchamp 
was, for the firſt time, ſent to collect the parliamentary 
cuſtoms at Charles-Town. With their wonted attention 
to the rights of England, the proprietaries inſtructed the 
governor and council, “ to ſhew their forwardneſs in aſ- 
« fiſting of the collection of the duties on tobacco; of 
« the ſeizure of ſhips trading contrary to the acts of na- 
« vigation.“ Yet an illicit traffic was practiſed, becauſe 
it was gainfulz and they juſtified it as legal, under a 
clauſe of their charter, which the people believed to be 
« of ſuperior force to the law, though the patentees 
« never claimed any ſuch exemption.” During a reign 
of promptitude, complaints of oppoſition were no ſooner 
tranſmitted by the collector, than a writ of quo-warranto 
was iſſued againſt the Carolinian charters. And, per- 
ceiving the inutility of reſiſtance, the proprietors pro- 
poſed a treaty of ſurrender, which, by gaining them 
time, at a critical juncture, effectually ſaved their 
rights, 

Mean while the moſt furious conteſts exiſted among a 
diſputatious people, which indeed were to have been ex- 
pected in a province, planted by reſtleſs men, from every 
country and of every ſet, The aſſembly of November, 
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1685, rejected the fundamental conſtitutions of Locke, 
which they abhorred as unfavourable to provincial liberty, 
as they eaſily diſcovered a pretence, in ſuppoſing that 
copy to have been ſpurious, which their ſuperiors had 
ſent them as genuine. The governor found no very 
commendable means to exclude from the houſe the de- 
legates, whoſe reſolutions thus ſtruck at the foundation 
of the government. But the excluded members pro- 
teſted againſt every act that ſhould be made by the 
ſmaller number of repreſentatives, and' retired into the 
country ; in order to diſſeminate their own ſentiments 
among the muititude, who implicitly believed what they 
had been previouſly taught to approve. Diſguſted with 
oppoſition, and offended with diſobedience to reaſonable 
commands, the proprietaries appointed Colleton go- 
vernor, in 1686 ; who was inveſted with inquiſitorial 
authority, becauſe they expected much from his attach- 
ment, and more from his talents, He, however, who 
attempts to reform a degenerate people, by puniſhing ge- 
neral profligacy, muſt be invigorated with conſiderable 
power. Having called an aſſembly in 1687, the freemen 
« choſe ſuch members as engaged to oppoſe the go- 
“ vernor in all things,” Little could be expected from 
a body of legiſlators, who met with ſuch perverſe diſpo- 
ſitions. And, by the diflolution of the aſſembly, South 
Carolina was left, in 1688, without any acts of the pro- 
vincial legiſlature as a rule of government. To habi- 
tual turbulence neceſſarily ſucceeded univerſal anarchy ; 
forward uſurpation eaſily overturned a weakened adminiſ- 
tration; and impriſonment and proſcription completed 
the miſeries of a people, who learned at length, from ad- 
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verſity, that it is the violent and the vicious who alone 
profit from diſorder. | 
Of the colonial adminiſtration of James II. it is the 
chief charaQteriſtic, that his meaſures were generally 
right, while his means were almoſt always wrong. Con- 
ſidering the origin of colonization, as having the intereſt 
of the ſtate for its principal end, he purſued the advan- 
tage of England, in reſpeC to her ſovereignty and com- 
merce, with a ſteadineſs, which few of his ſucceſſors 
have equalled, and none have ſurpaſſed. He oppoſed 
the encroachments of France, at a time when he was 
aſſuredly influenced by her counſels and her money, 
with an energy that reflects diſhonour on kings and mi- 
nifters, who derived a merit from oppoſing the re- en- 
trance of his ſons. Though the practice commenced 
during the long parliament, it is in his reign that we 
firſt find duties impoſed on the conſumption of colonial 
products within the kingdom, which tranſmitted one 
hundred thouſand pounds a year to him, who was de- 
ſtined, ere long, to overturn his power. But it anſwers 
no practical purpoſe to inveſtigate minutely the policy 
of his conduct; becauſe his principle and his practice 
have been ſo completely exploded, that no ſtateſman will 
probably adopt the one as juſt, or the other as wiſe; 
though folly has ſometimes given a leſſon to ſapience. 
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T was the inſult offered to the underſtandings of his 
ſubjects, by obtruding his fanatic follies on their judge · 
ment, more than the attacks made on their privileges by 
James II. which induced all parties to regard a revolu- 
tion as neceſſary, Every order in the ſtate withdrew 
their attachment from a ſovereign, whoſe religious bi- 
gotry mortified their pride, by depriving them of con- 
ſequence, while his political innovations encroached on 
their rights, by invading the laws. What the people of 
England, however, chiefly dreaded in future, the colo- 
niſts had actually ſuffered. Nevertheleſs, both had lan- 
guiſhed in hopeleſs imbecillity but for the expedition 
of the prince of Orange; who, in order to gain for 
himſelf a crown, brought to all a timely deliverance, 
which freed many from fears, and inſpired a greater 
number with hopes. 

Wen that monarch deſerted the government and the 
nation, becauſe, amid his perſonal terrors, he thought it 
impoſlible to re-eſtabliſh affairs in his abſence, the prince 
was requeſted by a body of peers and commoners, who 
were probably by himſelf directed, to aſſure the admi- 
niftration, which had thus been abandoned to chance. 
The extraordinary convention of January, 1689, mace 
it only the buſineſs of one light debate, to determine 

that 
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that the kingly office was vacant; fince many concurred 
in a reſolution, which they did not clearly comprehend, 
and which more lived to repent, as high expectation 
uſually ends in hope deferred, Yet admitting wiſely, 
that, though James had abdicated the government by his 
flight, the regal branch of the body politic till remained, 
the lords and commons, foreſeeing the danger of diſ- 
ſention, declared the prince and princeſs of Orange 
king and queen of England, and of the dominions to 
« the ſame belonging.” 
Had a revolution, which neceſſity had thus rendered 
juſt, and the conſent of the nation now made legal, pro- 
| duced only a change of rulers, without an alteration of 
modes, it had merited little commendation and leſs ſup- 
port. Conſequences, more pleaſing as well as more im- 
portant, reſulted from it to the colonies as much as to 
England. Freed from the obſcurity of former reigns, 
and vindicated from recent encroachment, the conſtitu- 
tion was at length replaced on the ſolid baſis of the ſocial 
rights of mankind, of the ſpecial privileges of Engliſh- 
men. The various powers, Icgiſlative and executive, 
of each component perſon of it, were now defined, at 
leaſt were afterwards underſtood, with an accuracy, hi- 
therto unknown. And, by aſſerting the authority of the 
whole over every dominion of the ſtate, that intereſting 
event left a ſignal example to poſterity of the omnipo- 
tence of the ſovereign legiſlature, and of the juſt ſub- 
miſſion of the governed. The ſupremacy of the laws 
having been eſtabliſhed in the ſame manner over king and 
people; a conſpicuous boundary, between the preroga- 
tiveof the one and the privileges of the others, having 
been finally fixed; the coloniſts derived advantages from 
N 3 thoſe 
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thoſe felicities, almoſt equal to the ſalutary benefits by 
other ſubjes enjoyed; as both partook in future of the 
ſame ſecurity. 10 1 | 

Of thoſe extraordinary tranſactions, William thought 
it prudent to communicate the earlieſt notice to the colo - 
nies, ſince he knew that his predeceſſor had informed 
them of the intended invaſion from Holland, agaiaſt 
which they were ordered to draw the ſword, Urged by 
duty, no leſs than by conſiderations of policy, the privy- 
council ſoon tranſmitted thither formal orders to pro- 
claim thc new king and queen. And, while former 
officers were continued in power, the governors were 
commanded to adminiſter the new oaths in place of the 
old, becauſe the fealty of the colonial ſubjects of England 
had thus been transferred by an extraordinary demiſe of 
the crown to un-eleted ſovereigns. 


VIRGINIA. 


TIDINGS of thoſe intereſting changes had, mean 
while, reached that dominion, though they were uncer- 
tain in proportion to the greatneſs of diſtance, Rumour 
inſtantly ſcattered her reports among the multitude with 
her uſual alertneſs and ſucceſs. And there were not 
wanting men, who, forming their opinions from what 
they wiſhed rather than from what they knew, flattered 
themſelves, ** that, ſince there was no king in England, 
there was now no government in the province.“ But 
the activity of the principal inhabitants, who feared for 


their property in popular commotion, the timely arrival 
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of official orders, gave a_ check to unruly ſpirits.” 
And William and Mary were proclaimed in April, 1689, 
« Lord and Lady of Virginia,” with thoſe acclamations, 
which are generally heard at the acceſſion of monarchs, 
who ſucceed by a courſe of deſcent, long foreſeen, and 
univerſally approved. 
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HAD the ſame fortunate conveyance carried the 
ſame formal commands to this colony, inſurrection and 
civil war had been probably prevented. But accident 
rendered fruitleſs the good purpoſes of the proprietor, 
who had readily promiſed to obey the directions of the 
privy-council, Partly from regard to forms, perhaps 
more from attachment to James, the deputy-governors 
followed not the example of Virginia, as they had yet 
received no official ,notice of a revolution ſo intereſting, 
becauſe it involved ſo many important conſequences, Si- 
milar reports were here circulated ; a popiſh plot was 
framed ; and men of active tempers prepared to draw 
every advantage to themſelves from diſtraction. Tran- 
quillity was, however, for ſome months preſerved, by the 
prudence of the rulers, notwithſtanding the petty com- 
motions of March, 1689, which had been raiſed to re- 
pel an Indian invaſion, that had exiſted only in the arti» 
fice of faction. 

Informed of their delay in performing what had been 
contrary to ſtrictneſs of law, the miniſters of England 
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threatened Baltimore with parliamentary inquiry and 
the loſs of his charter. He ſent additional orders to 
proclaim the king and queen, by a ſpecial meſſenger, 
whoarrived too late to preſerve his province in peace 
and his authority from ruin, The minds of the multi- 
tude, already agitated by religious conteſt, were now in- 
flamed by the repetition of ſtories, which had often been 
diſproved, yet were again believed with their wonted cre- 
dulity, becauſe they were repeated. The ſucceſſive endea- 
vours of the governor, to ſilence clamour and to preſerve 
obedience, were eaſily turned againſt themſelves, as, during 
times of high paſſion, the governed readily credit what- 
ſoever is reported of their rulers. And inſurreQion be- 
came general in Maryland during July, 1689. Seven 
hundred men, conducted by Coode, who in the reign of 
Charles IT, had been proſecuted for ſeditious practices, 
who, in the preſent, was convicted of blaſphemy and 
treaſon, ſeized St, Mary's, the capital; the militia, ani- 
mated by a ſimilar ſpicit, refuſing to defend it, While 
the provincials were thus deſirous of change, he eaſily 
compelled Joſeph, the preſident, Darnal, Digges, and 
other principal officers, to ſurrender by capitulation 
the only provincial garriſon, ſince a falling government 
finds few friends. And fad experience, ere long, taught 
the planters, that ſtipulations made with men, who, in 
their zeal for innovation, depart from rigid duty, are 
ſeldom regarded when they have gained their ends. 
Under the form of © a committee of ſafety,” the in- 
. ſurgents inſtantly aſſumed the command, which they 
had thus acquired, partly by addreſs, partly by force. 
Conſcious that recent tranſactions would appear extraor- 


dinary in the eyes of neighbours, who were not actuated 
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by the ſame paſſions, they publiſhed the reaſons of their 
conduR, in one of thoſe declamations which, on ſuch 
occaſions, are diſtributed without gaining belief, becauſe 
they are always feigned. Two cauſes of their revolt 
from the proprietary government, among a great variety, 
are remarkable; that it had been deemed criminal to 
«« aſſert the ſovereignty of England over that province 
4 that the ill uſage of the king's cuſtom-houſe officers 
te ſhewed the bad deſigns of the late rulers.” In order 
to gain approbation and conſequence, the leaders aſ- 
ſembled a convention of deputies in Auguſt, 1689, 
though ſeveral of the counties refuſed to concur in un- 
neceſſary meaſures, from which no good could reſult, 
They formally depoſed lord Baltimore, whom they ac- 
cuſed of miſ-goverament. and of crimes, though every 
grievance had a few months before been fully redreſſed 
in aſſembly. Having proclaimed the acceſſion of William 
and Mary, they ordered their names to be inſerted in public 
proceedings, where the proprietors had formerly been. 
To their new ſovereigns they tranſmitted an addreſs; 
congratulating their acceſſion, and begging for ſup- 
port. They rewarded their friends; . they puniſhed 
opponents ; and they convinced this miſerable colony, 
by their vehemence, that uſurpation and tyranny are the 
inſeparable companions of each other. That monarch 
adopted an advice agreeable to his views, when he ap- 
proved the proceedings of thoſe, who, in their zeal to 
promote his cauſe, had wounded his prerogative; directing 
them, in a tone of authority not altogether conſiſtent 
with recent engagements, to continue the adminiſ- 
tration in bis name till farther orders. He did not re- 
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flea, becauſe his mind was occupied only with ſchemes 
of influence and conqueſt, that, in order to gain preſent 
power, he gave his aſſent to tranſactions, which, while 
they deprived an individual of his rights contrary to 
law, engendered a ſpirit of reyolt, that, in aftertimes, 
would ſhake the throne on which he then ſat, 
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WITH Baltimore, Penn had promiſed to obey the 
orders of the privy-council for proclaiming William 
and Mary, though he probably had no deſign to comply, 
ſince he owed the greateſt of obligations to James, 
Governed by the ſpirit of their proprietor, whoſe attach- 
ments to the late king were even then perfectly known, 
the Pennſylvanians continued to adminiſter in tranquillity 
the laws in his name, long after he had ceaſed to rule. 
And, though a compliment was at length paid to the 
title of their new ſovereigns, they were perhaps never 
formally announced in Pennſylvania, becauſe the qua- 


kers diſcovered in their abhorrence of pomp, an excuſe 
for their principles. 
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PENNSYLVANTIAN peacefulneſs formed a 
remarkable contraſt to New Engliſh turbulence, As 


early as January, 1689, the leaders of Maſſachuſets re- 
ceived 
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ceived from Phipps, Mather, and other emiſſaries in Eng- 
land, not only notice of the approach of the prince of 
Orange, but warnings to prepare the minds of the peo- 
ple for an intereſting change. And reports were propa- 
gated, which the multitude eaſily believed, ſince they 
wiſhed them to be true; which, by invigorating ex- 
pectation, qualified them to be then, what in all revolu- 
tions they have been, the mere inſtruments of the inte- 
reſted deſigns of others. 

In order to preſerve the peace of New England, Wil- 
liam had in the mean time directed, that the ſame or- 
ders ſhould be ſent thither as to other colonies, for con- 
tinuing the power of officers. But Phipps and Mather, 
perceiving in this prudent conduct the diſappointment 
of their projets, haſtened to procure a countermand of 
what they foreſaw muſt embarraſs their friends, by 
ſtrengthening the hands of the hated Andros. They 
' equally prevented the privy-council from ſending thither 
that legal notice of the acceſſion of their new ſovereigns, 
which it was their duty to have tranſmitted to every do- 
minion of the crown. And, encouraged by ſucceſs as 
well as by the favour of Mary, that had meanwhile been 
gained in Holland, the ſame agents prayed, that the 
New Engliſh might have their charters reſtored ; might 
be allowed to reſume their ancient governments. Fully 
informed however of the proceedings which had depri- 
ved them of the object of their prayers, the lords of the 
council for colonies adviſed ; * that a governor ſhould 
* be ſent to New England in the room of Andros, with 
e inſtructions to proclaim the king and queen; that 
* a laſting eſtabliſhment ſhould be prepared, ſo as to 


** preſerye the privileges of the people and their depen- 
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« dence on the crown.” But, owing to private ſuggeſ- 
tions, that monarch weakly diſregarded the ſalutary ad- 
vice of his counſellors, His commands, to ſend com- 
miſſioners and to prepare a charter, were in their turn 
neglected, becauſe they had flowed from partizans, 
who only wiſhed to diſappoint the deſigns of ſtateſmen, 
ſo different from their own. | 

While William reſigned thus the direction of his 
ſpirit to improper influence, becauſe it was inconſiſtent 
with the intereſt of his kingdom, the ſeeds of commo- 
tion had been ſcattered in the prepared ſoil of New Eng-' 
land with laviſh hands. And the care of the ſowers was 
rewarded with a plentiful harveſt of inſurrection in due 
ſeaſon. In April, 1689, the fortreſſes and government 
were demanded of Andros, in language which admitted 
of no denial, though he was ſupported by two companies 
of ſoldiers, who had been ſent thither to maintain his 


power. And their ſucceſs only ſhews, what hiſtory had 


already demonſtrated, that it requires a mighty force to 
reſiſt the enthuſiaſm of a people. Thoſe who had chiefly 
raiſed the ſtorm inſtantly ſeized the helm, and directed 
the bark under the famous appellation of * a committee 
& of ſafcty.” But William and Mary were not pro- 
claimed. Though their names had been borrowed to de- 
lude the vulgar, their intereſts were regarded by none, 
becauſe the revolution had been atchieved at Boſton, not 
to gain a crown for another, but to acquire indepen- 
dence for themſelves, Inſpired by this ſentiment, the 
aſſembly, which was ſoon after convened, immediately 
reſolved © to ſettle a government according to charter- 
rights.“ They juſtified this forward conduct by in- 
ſting; “ that, ſince the method licth wholly in the 
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« voice of the people, the re-eſtabliſhment of patent 
« privileges was correſpondent to the late ſettlement of 
« affairs in England.” And they tranſmitted to Wil- 
liam an addreſs, copied almoſt literally from the un- 
meaning congratulations which had been preſented to 
Charles II. ſince both were intended to promote the ſame 
deception z neither admitting nor denying the kingſhip 
of either. Sir William Phipps, at length brought his 
countrymen from London a confirmation of the ulti- 
mate ſucceſs of the revolution : and, while he informed 
them of the zealous conduct of the agents which had con- 
tributed ſo much to their preſent felicity, he convinced 
them of the neceſſity of declaring in favour of that event, 
without reſerve, by formally proclaiming the new king 
and queen. 'This ceremony was therefore performed the 
day of hisarrival, with more than uſual pomp, becauſe 
affectation was called in to cover diſappointment, A ſe- 
cond addreſs was not long after tranſmitted to William 
and Mary; congratulating their acceſſion, aſſuring them 
of their joyful proclamation; and praying for a reſtora- 
tion of the ancient government. 
Overlooking recent averſeneſs in the joy of the mo- 
ment, their new ſovereigns received graciouſly their ad- 
dreſſes, They not only approved, with the flattery of 
courts, their readineſs to proclaim the king and 
% queen,” but empowered them to continue the admi- 
niſtration in the royal names, till orders ſhould be given 
for a final ſettlement of their affairs, The New Engliſh 
were admoniſhed at the ſame time to obſerve the acts of 
navigation, becauſe the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms had 
repreſented the irregularities of their commerce, 
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Diſtruſting their own powers, the new government at 


Boſton had for ſome time ruled the colony with unſteady 
hands. When they were exhilarated at length by ap- 


probation, they not only aſſumed a more vigorous con- 
duct, but endeavoured by pious fraud to convince the 
multitude, that, in an official diſpatch, they had obtained 
under the great ſeal a confirmation of the charter, 
which had been promiſed by their deluders as the re- 
ward of their violences. Thus did a monarch, praiſed 
for utility of deſign, cultivate a ſpirit, which diſturbed ere 
long his own repoſe ; which in aftertimes involved his 
ſucceſſors in continual embarraſſments, by inflaming ſe- 
dition, ſo inconſiſtent - with that calmneſs of repoſe, 
wherein all rulers delight. Neither party ſeemed to ob- 
ſerve that the principles avowed on that memorable oc- 
caſion had juſtified the New Engliſh inſurgents to have 
continued themſelves the ſubjects of James; to have 
choſen a king different from the ſovereigns of England ; 
or to have declared themſelves an independent ſtate, As 
a ſovereign commonwealth, indeed, they acted from the 
commencement of the inſurrection, till William and 
Mary were proclaimed, on the 29th of May, 1689. 

By the weaker colonies of New England, Maſſachu- 
ſets had long been regarded as a pattern, becauſe ſhe 
was deemed the moſt powerful, perhaps the moſt ſancti- 
monious, Conſidering the impriſonment of Andros as 
an emancipation from bondage, they in the ſame man- 
ner re-eſtabliſhed their antient governments, They 
alſo proclaimed the new king and queen, when they ſaw 
that their intereſts demanded ſubmiſſion; in a fimilar 


ſpirit congratulating their acceſſion and begging for fa- 
vour. 
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your. And, without the royal aſſent, they reſumed their 
ſurrendered charters, which, with the approbation of 


eminent lawyers they have enjoyed, though not without 
interruption, to the preſent times, 
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T H E contagion of change ſoon extended its influ- 
ence ſouthwards, and produced ſimilar commotions though 
on diſſimilar principles. The annexation of New Vork 
to New England had given juſt diſſatisfaction, becauſe 
it mortified the vanity of independence, while it depri- 
ved her of the rights of an equal ſtation. And ſhe re- 
joiced in the deſigns of the prince of Orange, which ſhe 
| foreſaw would probably free the province from an ab- 
horred connection. Yet every one remained quiet till 
they heard of the revolution at Boſton, An ignorant 
populace were now inſtigated by Leiſler, a ruined mer- 
chant of the loweſt education, who expected to gain from 
confuſion what had been denied to his talents, to ſeize 
the fort, while the magiſtrates were aſſembled to conſult 
of the public ſafety. The inſurgents inſtantly decla- 
red their deſign of holding the garriſon for the powers 
then governing England, till it ſhould be demanded by 
a proteſtant governor,” And a committee of ſafety 
aſſumed the conduct of affairs, who, without reſerve, pro- 
claimed William and Mary, in June, 1689, fiace, at 
the ſame time that they gratified their preſent paſſions, 


they looked for future favour, 
Informed 


„ 


es ſolent alien,” while they denied his right, though it 
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Informed of the friendly principles of New York, and 
of the ſubmiſſive inclinations of lieutenant-governor 
Nicolſon and the council, that monarch empowered him 
to continue the government in the names of the new 
king and queen. What was written to another, Leifler 
conſidered as addreſſed to himſelf, becauſe he alone ru- 
led the colony, from the time that tumult had chaſed 
Nicolſon away. And he thenceforth aſſumed the name 
and ated in all things as chief ruler. Yet it required 
force to ſupport his unmerited authority within the capi- 
tal, ſince the principal perſons regarded him as an © in- 


had been ſtrengthened by a partial convention of dele- 
gates. Hurried on by the ſame paſſions, becauſe they 
were equally the deſcendents of Dutchmen, the inhabi- 
tants of Albany in the ſame manner proclaimed their 
beloved prince of Orange ; but refuſed obedience to Lei- 
ſler, whom they deemed an uſurper, though they acted 
on his principles. And the fooliſh forwardneſs of the 
province was ſoon ſufficiently puniſhed, by ſuffering 
every miſchief of foreign and domeſtic war; not more 
from the barbarous irruptions of the Canadians than 
from the frantic conduct of a man, who, inebriated with 
undeſerved pre-eminence, regarded every one as a rebel 
againſt lawful power, who did not acknowledge his ju- 
riſdiction and obey his mandates, 


cc 
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INFLUENCED on that occaſion by the prin- 
ciples of the quakers, this inconſiderable ſettlement 
adopted 
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adopted the peaceful conduct of Pennſylvania rather than 
the phrenzy of New York, The planters did not an- 
nounce the title of princes for whom they felt no predilec- 
tion. Perceiving that the intereſts of James had been 
injured by commotion, they thought it prudent, per- 
haps ſafe, to wait the deciſion of their fate from Eng- 
land. And owing to the ſingular ſituation of the pro- 
prietors, whoſe right to rule was juſtly diſputed, they 
remained, from the impriſonment of Andros, till Au- 
guſt, 1692, without any perceptible adminiſtration, 


r 


ALREADY occupied with domeſtic broils, the 
Carolinians proclaimed William and Mary, the mo- 
ment they received the command of the proprietors, who 
punctually executed the orders of the privy-council. 
The coloniſts ſhewed by their apathy, that they had 
been too much engaged at home to attend to the in- 
trigues of the revolution ; little intereſting themſelves 
whether James or William exerciſed a goverament, 
which they then ſeemed diſpoſed to obey, 

Maryland and New York, of all thoſe plantations, 
alone acknowledged the title of William and Mary by 
poſitive declaration. Urged each by the ſame zeal, their 
aſſemblies paſſed . acts of recognition,” acknowledg- 
ing © tha their majeſties were, and of right ought to be, 


& by the laws of England, their ſovereign liege lord and 
O «« lady.“ 
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« lady.“ But of another legal acknowledgement, pro- 
mulgated by Maryland in the ſubſequent reign, fir Si- 
mon Harcourt remarked : ** that, though it was an in- 
& ſtance of fidelity, ſuch a law is improper to be paf- 
&« ſed by the aſſembly of a province, entirely dependent 
& on the crown of England.” When the other colo- 
nies proclaimed the new king and queen, they implicit- 
ly recognized their title and the authority of the legiſla- 
ture which had given it. When the allegiance of the 
coloniſts was transferred to new ſovereigns, who were 
inveſted with an eſſential vote in the making of laws; 
who were entruſted with the whole executive power; 
the parliament exerted aſſuredly, the higheſt of human 
Juriſdiction. Yet no aſſembly was called; the conſent 
of no local legiſlature was aſked; in the judgement of 
thoſe aſſemblies, and of thoſe times, every ſubje& of the 
crown was bound by the memorable determination of 
the lords and commons, wherein the affent of every 
Engliſhman was at that epoch ſuppoſed to be included. 
In contradiction to thoſe who honeſtly oppoſed that intereſt» 
ing ſettlement, ſince they thought the title to the crown 
had been derived from heaven, the rectitude of the mea- 
ſure has been defended, by inſiſting: that, though govern- 
ment in the abſtract ought to be regarded as a bleſſing 
of the Almighty, yet the various modes of it, which are 
found actually exiſting in the world, have drawn their 
exiſtence and their force from the compacts of ſocicty, 
and- therefore, like property, and every other ſocial 
right, muſt be ſubje& to the coercion of human laws: 
that, in the Britiſh conſtitution, the parliament, being 
fully inveſted with every power of the people, becauſe 


they formed the body politic of the ſtate, and the ſafety 
of 
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of the whole requiring that one will ſhould only exiſt, 
poſſeſſed competent authority to ſettle the deſcent of the 
crown, as well as to regulate every ocher conventional 
eſtabliſument. Had each provincial aſſembly poſſeſſed 
the ſame freedom of choice as the parliamont of Scotland 
actually exerciſed, when. they determined that James 
had forefaulted the crown, it is eaſy:to perceiye that 
William and Mary had never been choſen king and 
queen of New England, of Pennſylvania, or the Jerſeys. 
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IF we except Georgia, which was afterwards plant- 
ed, and Nova Scotia, the Floridas, and Canada, that 
were ſucceſſively conquered, the continental colonies, 
thus conſidered by the nation as tetritories of the em- 
pite, and ſo admitted by themſelves, had been now firmly 
eſtabliſhed, Vet of Engliſh ſubjects they contained no 
more than two hundred and fifty thonfand ; whoſe com- 
merce, carried on by twenty-five thouſand tons of ſhip- 
ping, which were navigated by fix and twenty hundred 
ſeamen, could be no conſiderable. object either of envy 
or deſire, though it had been already thought worthy of 
care, And the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms informed 
the miniſters of William, that the domeſtic duties, ari- 
ſing from the product of Virginia and Maryland alone, 
amounted totwo hundred thouſand pounds a year ; juſt- 
ly inſiſting, that a trafic, which contributed during tboſe 
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days of ſcantineſs ſo great a ſum to the national re- 
venue, merited the public protection. 

Formed at different periods on no conſimilar plan, the 
colonial conſtitutions, though extremely liberal and free, 
were remarkably unlike in their deta: and they a- 
quired the appellation of charter, proprietary, and royal, 
governments, from the nature of their forms, which, 
without ſearching the receſſes of antiquity, may be all 
found in the royal charters or commiſſions under the great 

ſeal of England. Maſſachuſets, Rhode-iſland, and Con- 
necticut, were chartered colonies; enjoying ſyſtems al- 
together democratical, without yielding to England the 
unſubſtantial appearance of ſovereignty. New Jerſey 
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* The following accurate detail vill ew more accurately the genuine 
importance of the tobacto- trade at the revolution, conſiſting of a yearly 
importation of 15,000 modern hogſheads, and a re-exportation of 10,000 
hogſheads, and the true value of the revenue which it then annually yielded 
to England, under the atute of 1. of James II. ch, 4. that bad impoſed 
3d. hood more than the former duty of twopence, | 


Tobacco impotted in 2689 —— 14, 392, 63 5. Ibs. | Duties, 
1690 —— 12,638,027, 
1691 ——14,830, 503. 
3692 —— Ay 
169g —— 19,866,048. 


Five ** n 7591 50,677, duty at gd. p. Ib. 1.2, 565,639. 2:1. 


unn. 


Annual average 15,30, 1355. — ed. p- J. 115, :e 


Two thirds of which were ſuppoſed to have been re-exported; and the re- 
mainder to have been conſumed 5,010,045 Ibs. at 5d. a Ib. 1,104,375: 13:9. 

The prodigious difference between the yearly ſum ſtated looſely by the officers 
of the cuſtoms, and the amount of more accurate inquiry, only demon» 
: rates that in all declamation there is falſehood. 
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and Pennſylvania, Maryland and Carolina, were proptie- 
tary plantations, in which the lords of the ſoil, having 
derived from the ſame ſource the regal rights by counts- 
palatine enjoyed, ſtood in the place of the king; who 
poſſeſſed within their limits neither the means of effec- 
tually executing what the ſupreme legiſlature had en- 
acted, nor the undefined authority, which ſuperintend- 
ence may claim. In the royal governments of Virginia, 
New Vork, and New Hampſhire, the governor, the coun- 
cil, the delegates, formed a miniature of the king, the 
lords, and the commons, The governor had the honour 
of repreſenting the body politic of the king; the coun- 
ſellors aukwardly diſcharged the two-fold duty of the 
peers, by acting as the adviſers of the governor, and as 
ſenators in the making of laws ; the delegates engaged 
the ſubmiſſion of the governed, to what all had aſſented, 
ſince they were choſen by them, 

Thus, derived ſucceſſively from royal grants, the colo- 
nial conſtitutions, as well as every other territorial right, 
muſt have been all reſtrained within the limits of ſuch 
privileges as a king of England could give: a limited 
monarch himſelf, he could not confer unlimited juriſ- 
diction on others: as he could not naturalize an alien, 
he could far leſs deprive the meaneſt of his people of the 
character of ſubject. The local legiſlature, whether of 
the charter, the proprietary, or the royal, governments, 
was little ſimilar to the parliament, becauſe the one 
was merely the legiſlature of a diſtri; the other was 
the legiſlature of an empire, compoſed of many diſtricts: 
and the aſſembly was therefore provincial and ſubordi- 
| hate; the parliament was univerſal and ſovereign. 
Hence, the plantations were acknowledged to have been 
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dependent territories, fince their legiſlatures were 
reſtrained by the nature of their inferiority, though 
every aſſembly enjoyed within its region that ſpecies of 
ſupremacy which is incident to legiſlation : neither 
forming, however, diſtin communities, nor enjoying 
every gratification of ſelf-rule, The juriſdiction of the 
legiſlators of the nation and the province muſt have been 
always directed by the eſſential principles peculiarly be- 
longing to each. When the ſupreme authority no longer 
exerciſed or claimed the powers of ſovereignty, it could 
not be any more regarded as ſovereign : when the ſubor. 
dinate body exerted avowedly the juriſdiction of ſove- 
reignty, it ceaſed to be ſubordinate. And the perſons of 
the planters enjoyed a freedom, bounded only by circum- 
ſtances, in which they had voluntarily placed them- 
ſelves, while their political bodies alone were reſtrained 
by a ſubordinacy reſulting from their ſituation. 

Among the ſubordinate ſettlements of antiquity, the 
Carthaginian colonies approach the neareſt in all their 
various characteriſtics to the American plantations of the 
Engliſh : yet we ſearch hiſtory in vain for models of 
provincial ſyſtems, ſo favourable to freedom and proſpe- 
rity, as thoſe which England, without deſign, gave to 
her tranſatlantic territories, though they did not always 
promote her intereſt or inſure their own quiet. It is 
Curious to trace the cauſe, why forms, thus liberal in 
their creation though not perfect in their detail, ſhould 
have given riſe to conteſt, to refractorineſs, and at length 
to civil war. 

There exiſts in the minds of men an active principle, 
which, while it prompts them by every motive to throw 


off preſent evil or to graſp at future good, leaves them 
little 
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little time for repoſe. Urged by this ſentiment, the 
ſubjects of England engaged in colonization during 
the adminiftration of James I. Incited by it, thouſands 
emigrated to the American coaſts during the eventful 
reigns of his two immediate ſucceflors. And the various 
emigrants introduced modes into their religious and po- 
litical eſtabliſhments, and adopted cuſtoms in their pro- 
greſs, as they were each directed by different maxims. 
The original Virginians, who, long ſubjected to mar- 
tial- law, derived a kind of emancipation when placed 
under the domination of prerogative, tranſmitted habits 
of reſpect for the conſtitution of England, which long 
engaged their obedience to her rules. The enthuſiaſts, / | 
who planted New England, derided the authority of 
their native land, and neglected the juriſprudence of their 
fathers, the moment wherein they no longer felt the co- 
ercion from which they had fled: and, forming ſyſtems on 
congenial principles, they ated during ſixty years rather 
as the allies than ſubjects of the ſtate, Partly owing to 
their charter, but more to their religion, the ſettlers of 
Maryland, while they remained unmixed, paid a great 
regard to forms: and, while they enacted regulations 
which new circumſtances demanded, they eſteemed, be- 
cauſe their affections were yet ſtrong, the laws of their 
priſtine country as the chief rule of their conduct. The 
civil wars introduced every where a conſiderable altera- 
tion in the manner of thinking as well as in modes of ac- 
tion. The univerſal ſeditions of the reign of Charles 
II. demonſtrate how much the coloniſts watched the 
conteſts of England during that factious period; how 
much they were directed in their views and in their 
behaviour by her felicity or entanglements. The conſe- 
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quent revolts only evinced, that men, who emigrate be. 
cauſe they are impatient of controul, will naturally urge 
inſurrection, when experience has proved, thatinclination 
may be gratified without dread of puniſhment, And the 
revolution ſtrengthened by its maxims and example the 
propenſities, which had deſcended from the original plan- 
ters to their poſterity, who, in their affection for their 
native territory, forgot what they owed to the nation 

from which they had ſprung. 3 
That a change had now occurred in the ſentiments as 
well as in the conduct of the provincials was no ſooner 
perceived than it was communicated to thoſe who 
ought to have obſerved innovation and obſtructed its 
tendency. Inſtructed by the active part which Connec- 
ticut had played in the affairs of New York, during the 
miſ-rule of Leifler, her counſellors wrote to the lords of 
the committee of colonies, in July, 1691, of what 
they deplored, as not the leaſt infelicity of that dange- 
rous ſeaſon : that New England had poiſoned thoſe 
& Weſtern parts, formerly ſignal for loyal attachments, 
«© with her ſeditious and antimonarchical principles.“ 
The © poiſon” ſeems, in ſeven years, to have corrupted 
the whole maſs. While Grahame, the attorney-general, 
repreſented ** the languiſhing ſtate of the province,” 
he informed Blathwayt, of the Board of trade, in Sep- 
tember, 1698: that the principles of loyalty and 
good affection to the crown, which were inherent to 
4 the people of New York, are now extinguiſhed.” 
The contagion ſoon overſpread the ſouthern-- colonies, 
becauſe prediſpoſition of habit naturally attracts in- 
fetion, Quarry, whoſe office of ſurveyor-general of 
the cuſtoms enabled him to know the genuine principles 
and 
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and praQice of every province, repreſented officially to 
the Board of trade, in 1901: *© That this malignant 
« humour is not confined to Virginia, formerly the 
© moſt remarkable for loyalty, but is univerſally dif- 
« fuſed.” And he thus endeavoured to account for 
what he preſumed might appear incredible to thoſe who 
could not call in the information of ſight to the aid of 
judgement : I have ſometimes believed that this change 
© of temper, which has become apparent to every one, 
© might proceed from thoſe late commonwealth prin- 
« ciples too much improved in England; but I think the 
«© cauſe to ariſe from the bad example of the proprietary 

* colonies.” | 
Before thoſe inſtructive notices arrived, the turbu- 
lence and diſtraction of the reign of Charles II. had 
given a leſſon of wiſdom to the ſtateſmen of England; 
who adopted at the revolution, without ſucceſs, the ſame 
policy which had been recommended with ſo much car- 
neſtneſs at the reſtoration. Having conſidered *©* the pre- 
&« ſent condition of Carolina, Maryland, Pennſylvania, 
& and other colonies, which having been granted to ſe- 
« veral perſons in abſolute property, whereby they 
« claim a right of government,” the lords of the com- 
mittee of colonies repreſented to their unexperienced ſo- 
vereign, in May, 1689: ** that the preſent circumſtan- 
& ces and relation, they ſtand in to the government of 
England, is a matter worthy of the conſideration of 
« parliament, for the bringing of thoſe proprieties and 
1% dominions under a nearer dependence on the crown; 
«© as his majeſty's revenue in the plantations is very much 
concerned herein.” But William was too much en- 
gaged during that buſy moment to attend to that ſalutary 
| | advice, 
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advice, the neglect of which he lived to repent. Of the 
twelve continental ſettlements, nine of them were char- 
tered colonies, whoſe ſyſtems were perceived to have been 
ſo independent as to leave little more than general ſu- 
perintendence to the ſtate ; whoſe bad example” had 
thus inſpired the other three with © antimonarchical prin- 
„ ciples.” Of the royal provinces it was moreover re- 
marked by the wiſe : © let them be never ſo well, each 
„ conceives an opinion that their neighbours are better, 
„ whilſt upon another foot of government.” 

Alteration of principle neceſſarily produces change of 
action. A democratical people would naturally chooſe 
repreſentatives of congenial ſpirit, who, in their legiſla- 
tive conduct, would endeavour to carry into execution 
the habits of their conſtituents, From the revolution 
may be traced, in the proceedings of the various aſſem- 
blies, the effects of that remarkable novelty which had 
thus ſtruck beholders ; the baneful influence of which 
contemporary men deplored. Almoſt every local legiſ- 
lature paſſed declaratory laws, affirming, in the genuine 
tone of ſovereignty, what ſhould be deemed the privi- 
leges of the planters ; which, in purſuance of the advice 
of the ableſt juriſts, were rejected by William, becauſe 
it was thought incongruous for the legiſlative power of a 
province to declare on what terms it would be connected 
with the nation. Though the royal governors ſeldom 
executed their inſtructions, they never denied obedience, 
fince they conſtantly ſaw before them the puniſhment 
annexed to recal. The counſellors, appointed by the 
king, ſeldom afſumed greater privileges than his com- 
miſſion conveyed, becauſe every one felt the inſtability 


of his ſtation, But the delegates, urged by“ the com- 
| „ monyealth 
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« monwealth principles” of their conſtituents, exer- 
ciſed greater powers than the commons, becauſe, while 
this circumſtance gratified their own vanity, it engaged 
the ſuffrage of their electors. In vain the governors and 
the Board of trade put them in remembrance of the in- 
feriority of their ſtation, of the inadmiſibility of claims, 
which included ſovereignty and led to independence: 


they continued to extend their authority, as the only 


means of controul exiſted in the chief magiſtrate's right 
of diſſolution, that oftener invigorated pretenſion than 
repreſſed inclination. To conſent to no ſtanding in- 
come, to fix no eſtabliſhed ſalaries, had been reſolved 
on in Maſfachuſets, at the revolution, as a policy which 
would alone eſtabliſh the pre-eminence of the repreſen- 
tatives. That profound determination the New Eng- 
liſh imparted with other leſſons to every colony. When 
the diſtreſſes of the war demanded money, the delegates 
' withheld ſupplies, ſince denial promoted their conſe- 
quence ; when they were aſked to grant a revenue for the 
ſupport of government, they ſhewed how eaſily they could 
reduce all officers to dependence. Having acquired a 
ſpecies of omnipotence from watching over the proper- 
ty of their people, they overawed and even annihilated 
the other members of the local legiſlature. Their refrac- 
torineſs procured the expulſion of obnoxious. counſellors, 
And having reduced to a miſerable ſubſervieace the go- 
vernors, they without difficulty effected their recal, by 
thoſe arts, which popular conventions know how to uſe, 
either to gratify paſſion, or to extend their privileges. 
Of all governments it has been remarked, that they 
have a natural tendency to degeneration, The colonial 
conſtitutions had ſcarcely been formed, when they were 
either 


either miſunderſtood by ignorance, or miſinterpreted by 
deſign, when they were attacked by encroachment and 
reſigned to their fate by neglect. Having learned from 
the New Engliſh, amid the wars of William, all the ad- 
vantages that might be derived from granting ſupplies 
or from withholding them, the deputies of the planters 
completed their plans of aggrandizement during the hoſ- 
tilities of Anne. In the inſolence of triumph, they ſeem 
to have added contempt to uſurpation. The miniſters 
of England were aſſured : that her majeſty's council 
<« js vilified and inſulted, and the officers of government 
« are looked upon as enemies and as marks of their 
© malice; and all this without any provocation.” Yet 
thoſe objects of their ſcorn or their hate only ex- 
perienced the common lot of the miſerable mortals, who, 
having nothing to give and much to aſk, are ſeldom re- 
garded with reſpe&t or kindneſs. Impelled by what he 
felt more than by what he ſaw, governor Hunter wrote 
from New York to ſecretary St. John, in 1711: Now 
<« the maſk is thrown off; the delegates have called in 
“ queſtion the council's ſhare in the legiſlature ; trumped 
© up an inherent right; declared the powers granted 
<« by her majeſty's letters patent to be againſt law: 
« and have but one ſhort ſtep to make towards what I 
© amunwilling to name. The aſſemblies claiming all 
c the privileges of a houſe of commons, and ſtretching 
<< them even beyond what they were ever imagined to be 
“there; ſhould the counſellors by the ſame rule lay claim 
eto the rights of a houſe of peers ; here is a body co-or- 
% dinate with, claiming equal powers, and conſequent- 
&« ly independent of, the great council of the realm: 
yet this is the plan of government they all aim at and 

„ make 


* 
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« make no ſcrupleto own. But, as national and in- 

« dependent empire is to be exerciſed by them that have 

« the proper balance of dominion in the nation, fo pro- 

« yincial or dependent empire is not to be exerciſed by 

«© them that have the balance of dominion in the pro- 

« yince, becauſe that would bring the government, from 

« being provincial and dependent, to national and in- 
« Eran 


NEW ENGLAND. 


URGED by paſſion rather than by prudence, Wil- 
liam had no ſooner aſcended the throne than he was com- 
pelled by a kind of neceſſity to enter into a war with 
France, without examining however the extent of his 
reſources or the difficulty of the diſpute, He rejected 
without conſideration the propoſal of neutrality for the 


colonies, which had been early offered by his too potent 


adverſary, becauſe he miſtakingly regarded twelve pro- 
vinces as more powerful than one; becauſe he preſumed 
that the ſixteen thouſand fighting-men, who occupicd 
New York and New England, would eaſily conquer, at 
leaſt repel, the three thouſand combatants whom Canada 
contained, Though trial diſcovered the fallacy of ſup. 
poſing, that the diſtracted many muſt ſubdue the united 
few, his ſucceſſors have been equally diſappointed, be- 
cauſe they thought and acted in a ſimilar manner, Ha- 
ving incited the coloniſts by every topic that could rouſe 
hoſtility, he at the ſame time commanded the governors 


1 
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to prepare for ſpeedy war, and ſent warlike ſtores to 
thoſe, who, unable to ſupply themſelves, were thank- 
ful, while they yet enjoyed the benefit, in proportion to 
the importance of the boon, He, who prepares for 
modern warfare, ought to feel the weight of his purſe, 
The commons looked into every dominion of the crown 


for objects of taxation to ſupport an arduous ſtruggle, 


that had the intereſts and the freedom of all for its end, 
And they granted toWilliam, at the revolution, the ſame 
ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, which had been con- 
ferred on Charles at the reſtoration; the ſame „ plan- 
„ tation-duties“ that had laid the ſeed-plot of a “ co- 

% lonial revenue“ in 1672*. | 
Inflamed by thoſe motives of enmity, which have al- 
ways exiſted between the aborigines and the planters, 
which had incited the deſtructive war of ſachem Phi- 
lip, in 1675, the Indiaos had attacked the northern bor- 
ders of New England, even prior to the revolution, But, 
though they were not ſubdued, they were at leaſt repul- 
ſed by the prudent vigour of Andros. The inſurrec- 
tions at Boſton, by diſbanding the army, inſpired the 
tribes equally with revenge and with hope of plunder. 
Having at length received inſtructions from France, the 
eaſtern hords over- ran Main and New Hampſhire, which, 
during 


* ad William and Mary, ſeſſ. 1. ch. 43 which recites and confirms the 
various ſtatutes of the two preceding reigns, with regard to the colonies, 
Againſt that money- bill the New Engliſh merchants petitioned, becauſe it 
continued the duty, which had been with the juſteſt policy impoſes on the 
importation of fiſh and fins in veſſels of the plantations, in order to favour 
the fiſhers of England : but the commons refuſed the petition, Cons. Journ. 
11 v. 30 June, 1698. 
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during the year, 1689, were almoſt deſerted; as the new 
rulers, who were ſcarcely obeyed, becauſe every one ex- 
peed change, were unable to defend a wide extended 
frontier againſt the incurſions of a deſultory enemy, 
dreaded for his cruelty rather than feared for his power. 
Aware that the complaints of the unprotected plan- 
ters would be re- echoed in England, the new govern- 
ment reſolved on an enterprize, which ſhould convince 
the world of their potency, and even confer celebrity on 
their arms. In April, 1690, they attacked Acadie, in 
order to revenge recent devaſtations, to prevent the French 
from giving leſſons or aid to their barbarous allies. 
They acquired Port-Royal, its antient metropolis, by 
a capitulation, which they immediately violated, be- 
cauſe the plunder of the enemy had been already appro- 
priated for defraying the principal charge of the expedi- 
tion, They ravaged as much of the country as they 
could command, that they might compel the ruined in- 
habitants to ſwear unwilling allegiance to the ſovereign 
of England. And, having eſtabliſhed a government 
ſubordinate to Maſſachuſets, ſince they wiſhed to recal 
the days of former aggrandizement, the New Engliſh 
departed for Boſton, without leaving a ſoldier to ſupport 
an authority, ſo inconſiſtent with the prejudices of the 
conquered, The Acadians, whoſe continued misfor- 
tunes have at all times excited a juſt commiſeration, did 
not in their turn pay much regard to oaths, which, ha- 
ving been impoſed by men, wholeft them an example 
how little the godly regarded the moſt ſolemn conven- 
tions when they expected to gain from perfdy, the ſub- 
jected ſuppoſed might be broken i in the hope of forgiveneſs. 
Buoyed 
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Buoyed up with ſucceſs, and expecting to acquire from 
a warlike prince a renewal of their charter by ſhewing 
they deſerved i it, the new government determined to con- 
quer Canada. Againſt Quebec they ſent Phipps, with 
a ſmall fleet and army, in September, 1690; relying too 
much, in the formation of their project, on ſolicited aid 
from England, on a promiſed diverſion from New York 
and Connecticut. Diſappointed by a tedious voyage, in 
his hopes of gaining by ſurprize what had been too con- 
fidently looked for, that officer was finally repulſed, be- 
cauſe his force was unequal to the end; count Frontenac 
was a more experienced commander; and the ſeaſon 
warned him to retire.» The Canadians derided the rude 
efforts of Phipps, while they deteſted the New Engliſh 
as breakers of a capitulation, contrary to the law of na- 
tions, as rebels againſt their ſovereign, ſince they pro- 
moted the cauſe of a prince, whom their monarch deem- 
ed an uſurper. The arrival of an armament, ruined 
as much by miſconduct as by ſtorm, while it infected the 
country with the diſeaſes of the camp, convinced the 
rulers, that they, who calculate on the plunder of an 
unſubdued enemy to defray the expence of conqueſt, 
will be rewarded oftener with diſappointment than ſuc- 
ceſs. The expedition had coſt one hundred thouſand 
pounds: the ſurviving ſoldiers clamoured for their pay: 
and, unable to collect a ſpeedy ſupply from a diſpirited 
province, the general court iſſued in December, 1690, 
the firſt paper-bills, which had been ever ſtruck within 
the dominions of England; which however neither 
% commanded money, nor commodities at money-price.” 
Though thoſe enterprizes were not ſucceſsful, becauſe 
the projectors truſted too much to diſtant contingencies, 
they 
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they evince what little communities are capable of per- 
forming, when left to their own efforts, and the ſpirit 
of a free people animate the plans of their rulers; Ad- 
ditional agents were not long after ſent to England, to 
ſet forth the merits of Maſſachuſets, and to claim the re- 
ward of her exertions and her hazards. 

Meanwhile Mather, who had watched over the inte- 
reſts of his countrymen in England from the reign of 
James IT. penetrated the real character of William. As 
this prince in his attachment to prerogative had refuſed to 
reſtore the ancient government, becauſe he had heard of 
its irregularities and wiſhed to participate power with 
others, that zealous partizan endeavoured to gain from 
parliament, by intrigue, what the king had denied to his 
prayers. He procured by his management, perhaps by 
his money, the inſertion of a clauſe, reſtoring the char- 
ters of New England, in the famous corporation-bill, 
which was intended by the whigs to ſecure their influ- 
ence for ever. The projects of both were diſappointed, 
as the court perceived that the one deſigned to eſtabliſh 
the independence of New England, and the other to 
ſubject the nation to the domination of a party. The 
New Engliſh foreſaw, that, could they only procure the 
confirmation of an act of parliament, it would be im- | 
poſſible, at leaſt illegal, for any future king to copy the i 
example of Charles II. or James; and even admitting, l 
by the confirmatory law, the undefined ſovereignty of | 
the legiſlature, this circumſtance they knew would nei- ö 
ther impoſe a tax, nor enforce obedience, while they. 
ſhould act without controul®, 

P Deſpairing 


* At the æta of the revolution the colonies ſeem to have b-en at once ob- 
jeQs of the attention and the difregard of parliamert, On the 2d of Feb- 
ruaty, 
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Deſpairing to obtain what had been the chief object 
of Maſſachuſets, becauſe it had enſured her unaccount- 
able power, the agents reſolved to ſolicit a new charter, 
ſince the old could not be regained, It is a lamentable 
characteriſtic of the colonial policy of England, that ſhe 
has generally acted in contradiction to her awowed prin- 
ciple and to her real intereſt, All preceding kings and 
miniſters had diſapproved of conferring charters; yet 
continued to grant them : the revolution had been ſcarce- 
ly atchieved, when the moſt experienced ſtateſmen ad- 
viſed their new ſovereign to recommend to parliament 
the reſumption of chartered governments, ſo indepen» 
dent of the ſtate ; yet, in oppoſition to the judgement of 
the lords of the committee of colonies, it was determi- 
ned to grant a new patent to Maſſachuſets, which could 
not be framed without conferring greater privileges than 
the old had contained. This tranſaction does little honour 
to any of the parties. Nothing could be more degrading 
than the long ſtruggle between William and the agents, 
the one to retain, the others to extort, the greateſt poſ- 
ſible power. He who compares the charter granted in 


March, 


ruary, 1688 9, Treby reported to the convention, what was then adopted 
among various propoſitions for ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject: * that cities, 
« univerſities, and the plantations, ought to be ſecured againſt quo- warrantos 


« and ſuirenders, and their antient rights reſtored,”* [Com. Journ, 10. 
p. 17.] This clauſe however was ſtruck out of the claim of right, which 
was preſented to the prince and princeſs of Orange eleven days thereafter : 
nor was the colonial adminiſtration of James II. recited, in the ſubſequent 
declaration of rights, [ x William and Mary, 2 ſeſſ. ch, 2.] among the 
twelve aſſigned cauſes of the revolution, Thus dteſigu ſeems to have co-ope · 
rated with negligence, 
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March, 1629, with that which was thus given in Oct o- 
ber, 1691, muſt perceive that the firſt was conferred on 
a corporation within the realm, for the direction of a 
diſtant factory; the laſt created a provincial ſyſtem for 
the government of a ſubordinate territory : he who 
makes a compariſon of the accurate proviſions of the 
charter of Pennſylvania, which had been ſettled by 
North ten years before, with the inartificial clauſes of the 
patent of Maſſachuſets, that was now reviſed by Tre- 
by, will ſee, in the firſt, the attention of a great ſtateſman 
to the laws and intereſts of England; in the ſecond, the 
diſregard of a little party-man to both, 

If we except New Hampſhire, the extenſive region 
between Cape Cod and the river St. Lawrence, com- 
prehending the whole of the ancient New England, was 
erected in 1691, into a province of the Engliſh empire, 
by the name of Maſſachuſets-bay. The legiſlative power 
was inveſted in the governor, the council, and repreſen- 
tatives; who were empowered to meet once a year, or 
oftener, to make laws, which ſhould not be repugnant 
to the juriſprudence of England, which ſhould be tranſ- 
mitted for the royal reviſal z to raiſe taxes for local uſes, 
that ſhould be iſſued by a warrant from the governor with 
the conſent of the council. To the king was reſerved 
only the appointment of the governor, the deputy-go- 
vernor, and ſecretary, To the governor was given the 
excluſive power of ſummoning the council and aſſem- 
bly ; of adjourning, proroguing, or diſſolving, them; of 
diſſenting to laws or to the choice of counſellors; of 
commanding the militia within the province, and erect- 
ing fortifications : to all other governmental acts the 
conſent of the council was required, The aſſembly 
2 was 
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was authoriſed to appoint annually the council, to no- 
minate ſuch officers as were not thus reſerved to the king 
or to the governor, to declare crimes, to impoſe fines 
and other puniſhments ; to ere courts of juſtice, the 
admiralty only excepted, with the reſervation of an ap- 
peal to the king in perſonal actions. To the planters 
were idly granted, fince they could not have been taken 
away, the privileges of natural-born ſubjects, and li- 
berty of conſcience to all, with an exception of Papiſts, 
though a king of England could deprive a Roman Ca- 
tholic of nothing that the laws had not already diveſted, 
This charter offers a ſingular inftance, how ſeldom the 
corrections of many hands illuminate the obſcure or 
difintangle the intricate, 

Having thus granted to Maſſachuſets thoſe privileges 
which ſhe had uſurped ſixty years be”. , the agents 
were complimented with the appointment of the firſt 
governor, ſince they had aſſented to the future nomi- 
nation of the king. Yet Cook, one of their aſſociates, 
was highly diſpleaſed that the charter had reſerved one 
particle of monarchical power, ſince he wiſhed to reſume 
antient forms, and therefore oppoſed that flattering atten- 
tion, “ as he remarked, the appointment of an obnox- 
&« jous ruler would make the people riſe.” This diſtin- 
guiſhing ſentiment of Cook deſcended from father to 
ſon, till it equally animated the proceedings of the fac- 
tious leaders of the preſent times: when a motion was 
made in the houſe of repreſentatives for an addreſs to the 
king to remove Hutchinſon from his governinent, it was 
oppoſed by Hawleyon the tribunitial reaſonings of Cook, 
as his removal would deprive them of a cauſe of cla- 
* mour.” In the midſt of his diſſatisfactions, Cook 

gave 
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gave warning to his conſtituents ** to eſtabliſh no officer's 


« ſalary, to perpetuate no public revenue.” The cau- 


tious leſſons which he taught were eaſily learned by his 
countrymen, to whom they were pleaſing: and they 
were afterwards formed into a regular ſyſtem of oppoſi- 
tion by that crafty politician, that gave William and his 
ſucceſſors abundant cauſe to repent the preſent impolicy, 
From the intrigues of the revolution it became the to- 
pic of univerſal remark in New England, which by no 
means raiſed the national character, that any thing 
« could be obtained at Whitehall for money.” The 
governors, Fletcher and Nicolſon, who made a merit of 
communicating what they did not perceive reflected leſs 
on the country than the court, were not thanked for 
their information, becauſe it probably hit the men to 
whom it was ſent, 
Delay is ſeldom favourable to expectation. The re- 
ſtoration of the ancient ſyſtem had been ſo often promi- 
ſed the New Engliſh by their leaders, that the intrigues 
of Cook raiſed diſappointment into indignation, And 
the new charter, favourable as it was to their native pre- 
judices from its proviſions, and to future encroachment 
from its obſcurity, was received with a coldneſs, bor- 
dering on diſguſt. Mather, whoſe management had chiefly 
procured this unpleaſing patent, whoſe ſervices however 
were never repaid, endeavoured to juſtify his own con- 
duct, by inſiſting on what ſhewed the extent of his own 
views: that the general court has, with the king's ap- 
e probation, as much power in New England as the 
king and parliament have in England: the people 
* haveall Engliſh liberties, can be touched by no Jaw 
but of their own making, not can be taxed by any au- 
FI * thority 
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c thority but themſelves.” They adopted the reaſon. 
ings of Mather, though they did not take the agent in- 
to favour, becauſe popularity once loſt is ſeldom regain- 
ed. Sir William Phipps, the new governor, a native 
of the province and an independent in his religion, was 
received with ſorrowful pomp, in May, 1692. Yet 
the change of rulers made little alteration in the govern- 
ment. Nearly the ſame perſons continued in power; 
priſtine cuſtoms remained: and, what was of ſtill greater 
influence, the ancient habits of an unmixed people {till 
urged their purſuits, 

Amid unexpected diſtreſſes, owing leſs to the devaſta- 
tions of an enemy, barbarous yet well directed, than 
toa religious frenzy, which, while it ſhewed the world 
how much the New Engliſh were ſtill influenced by 2 
gloomy fanaticiſm, has ſtained their annals with ſo foul 
a dye, Phipps called the firſt aſſembly in June, 1692. 
And, having given a ſanction to former laws, they trod 
in the paths of the revolution-parliament ; becauſe, in- 
ſpired by their conſtituents, they thought themſelves 
equally ſovereign. Without reflecting, while they 
thought only of their own aggrandizement, that their 
charter contained their general privileges, they paſſed 
a bill of rights ;”” which, having declared their own 
immunities, enacted, that no tax ſhould be impoſed on 
the province without the conſent of the general court; 
which, however, was diſallowed by William, by the ad- 
vice of Holt, the chief juſtice of England, becauſe it 
contained what none of his predeceſſors had ever confer- 
red. A code of criminal law was eſſayed, that was in 
ſame manner diſapproved, ſince it was thought to have 
been borrowed, with their ancient ſpirit, too much from 

| the 
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the Jewiſh ſyſtem to be conſiſtent with the juriſprudence 
of England. They paſſed © an act for ſecuring the li- 
« berty of the ſubject, by extending the habeas-corpus 
act, but it was rejected, as Somers and other whigs in- 
ſiſted that the benefit of the habeas-corpus had not yet 
been extended to the colonies, And few of the laws of 
that ſeſſion had the good fortune to pleaſe the ſtateſmen 
of England, ſince they then thought it of importance to 
opp6ſe the firſt ſteps of innovation. Impoveriſhed as 
the provincials were by improvident expeditions, their 
delegates granted thirty thouſand pounds for the ſecurity 
of their frontiers, againſt the incurſions of a people, 
whoſe wars are vexing but never glorious ; who make 
treaties, which they regard only as ſuſpenſions of hoſti- 
lity, fince they dread encroachment from the increaſe of 
the ſettlers. Phipps had the mortification to find, after 
all his ſervices, that, though the aſſembly gave him a 
ſmall gratuity, “ no ſalary was allowed, or intended.“ 
Unacquainted with the deep policy, which had been 
already adopted, he ſolicited the royal recommendation 
of a ſtanding income, which he ſuggeſted was eſſential to 
his dignity of governnor, and to his exiſtence as a man, 
The miſerable ſubſervience of Phipps occaſioned his ru- 
in, and, not long after, his death, becauſe it conſtrained 
him to act meanly as well as imprudently ; to allow 
others to execute what had been entruſted perſonally to 
him; to obſtru the cuſtom-houſe officers while he op- 
poſed the acts of navigation, in order to gratify the men 
from whom he expected his food. It now appeared how 
little it availed that the prince had the power to appoint 
a governor, if the provincials might refuſe to pay ; how 
difficult it is for dependence to enforce reſpect. 
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So often had the conqueſt of Canada been urged as 
eſſential to the ſafety of the northern colonies, that Wil. 
liam reſolved at length to gratify his paſſion for war, by 
granting the prayers of the planters. Expecting from 
their zeal a powerful co-operation, that monarch ſent 
a conſiderable armament to New England, under Wheeler, 
in 1693: but he returned without performing any exploit, 
becauſe he was coldly received, after a diſaſtrous voyage, 
at Boſton, by the governor and council, who found 
excuſes, in the want of notice and lateneſs of ſeaſon, 
for their deficience of power or of inclination. When 
he aſked for men to enable him to expel the French from 
Newfoundland, ſince they had adviſed him againft an 
attack on Canada, they pleaded that the charter did not 
allow them to ſend out the militia without the conſent 
of the aſſembly, When he deſired their opinion if he 
could perform any ſervice, equal to the expectations of 
his maſter and to the national expence, they requeſted 
his early return in the ſubſequent year. Even the five 
confederated tribes, who had been promiſed an attack on 
Quebec from the ſea, derided the Engliſh coloniſts, as 
a people, from whom it was in vain to expect aſſiſtance, 
ſince, amid their diſtractions, they could agree on no 
common meaſure, 


Having recovered, at length, from the madneſs of 
witchcraft, becauſe it began to embrace perſons of every 
ſex and of every rank, the province naturally found its 
repoſe in a ſtate of languor. Indulged in her native pre- 
judices by Phipps, and permitted by Stoughton, his 
ſucceſſor, to rule herſelf; Maſſachuſets reſigned herſelf 
to the gratifications of private enjoyment, ſince ſhe did 
not for years feel the fever of diſcontent, But the royal 
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government, conſtantly watched and oppoſed, did not 
poſſeſs the force and activity of the republican admi- 
niſtration, that preceded it. The New Engliſh ſent no 
more expeditions into Canada, even when powerful ar- 
maments were ſent to their aid: far from attacking the 
enemy in his own country, they gave up their own to 
invaſion. Thus exertion always ends, by an eaſy progreſs, 
in laſſitude. And, wholly unprotected, the more eaſtern 
inhabitants emigrated to the ſouthern ſettlements, in 
queſt of that ſafety, which their native homes no longer 
afforded. Waſted by the continuance of a war of cruelty, 
and urged by ſenſe of danger, Maſlachuſets applied 
for that aid to England, which had been denied by her 
neighbours, To William, the general court repreſented, 
in 1696: That though Connecticut, Rhode-iſland, 
% and New Hampſhire, were equally intereſted, they 
& had contributed nothing to the expence of the com- 
. mon conteſt; and, ſince they were all equally benefited 
« by their efforts, each ought to be compelled to give 
&« a reaſonable aid: and they begged, mean time, that 
a ſuitable ſupply of warlike ſtores, and an additional 
© number of ſhips, might be ſent totheir aſſiſtance; that 
e another armament might be detached againſt Canada, 
© the chief ſeat of the French power, the unhappy foun- 
e tain whence flowed New England's miſeries.” Deeply 
affected with the French progreſs, becauſe they were not 
oppoſed with equal unanimity and vigour, that monarch 
appointed lord Bellomont to rule Maſſachuſets, New 
Hampſhire, and New Vork, to command the militia of 
Rhode-iſland and Connecticut, though both had de- 
nied ſubmiſſion to Phipps; expecting that a prudent 
governor, inveſted with extenſive authority, might be 

able 
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able to induce the various local legiſlatures to concur at 
leaſt in the defence of their conſtituents. Abundance of 
arms and ammunition was granted to the ſolicitations of 
coloniſts, whoſe poſterity have boaſted, that they had 
never received any help from England, and an additional 
frigate was directed to cruiſe on their coaſt, for the pro- 
tection of their fiſhery. But no regard was paid to the 
requeſted attack on Canada, becauſe a cautious prince 
gave little attention to the ſuggeſtions of a people, whom 
he had found as liberal in promiſes as backward in per- 
formance. Thus, palliatives were now applied to the 
diſorders which had been introduced by recent impru- 
dence, - 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the continued ſolicita- 
tion of Maſſachuſets for the annexation of this petty 
province, ſince ſhe wiſhed to regain her former authority, 
the oppoſition of Allen, who had purchaſed the right of 
Maſon, the deſcendent of the firſt proprietor, continued 
it a ſeparate government. Uſher, a man illiterate and 
imprudent, was ſent thither to govern a people, whoſe 
religious and political tenets were equally adverſe to 
the rule of England. And little obedience was yielded 
to the deputy of a perſon who demanded to be univerſal 
lord of the ſoil. Influenced chiefly by his opponents, the 
aſſembly neither ſupported an adminiſtration which was 
abhorred, and therefore oppoſed, nor granted money 
for the defence of a country that was claimed by a ſtran- 
ger. Fearing for his life, amid an enthufiaſtic multitude, 

| who 
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who were managed by the independent clergy, Uſher | 
followed the example of his predeceſſor Cranfield, and 
fled to Boſton, And he thence afſured.the miniſters of 
England, as the real cauſe of an event degrading to the 
royal authority, ** that it was not his perſon they hated, 
„but the prerogative of the king,” —Cranfield rejoiced 
that his prophecy ten years before, when he was equally 
obliged to look for protection at the ſource of refractoriĩ - 
neſs, was now fully accompliſhed. Lord Bellomont 
not long after procured acquieſcence by indulging their 
habits, as he found it ſo difficult to procure reſpec for 
regal power from a democratical people. And expe- 
rience eyinced, that, as indulgence never gains obedience 
from the froward in the nurſery, gratification ſeldom 
procures ſubmiſſion from the obſtinate in the tate. 


——EAE— ... —— 


NEW TI OR K. 


MEAN while this province had a fine opportunity, 
during the long miſrule of Leifler, of deciding an im- 
portant point to a turbulent people, whether deſpotiſm 
or anarchy is the leaſt evil, Expoſed to foreign invaſion 
from Canada, and torn by inteſtine warfare, between 
Leiſler and his opponents, the provincials long wiſhed 
for the arrival of their expected governor, which they 
anxiouſly hoped would relieve them from the miſeries 
of an uſurpation that had degraded the colony, ſince 
accident had inveſted ignorance with power. Their new 
ſovereign ſent Sloughter to govern New York, when he 


reſolyed that it ſhould again enjoy the honours of ſepa- 
rate 
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rate juriſdiction. But, owing to the diſtreſſes of the Engliſh 
marine at the revolution, that officer did not aſſume his 
charge till March, 1691. Leiſler and his partizans alone 
mourned his preſence, becauſe it deprived them of power, 
of which they were fond in proportion as they were unde- 
ſerving of it. Having publiſhed his commiſſion with 
the accuſtomed ſolemnities, the governor demanded 
poſſeſſion of the fort, which commanded the capital ; 
which that infatuated enthuſiaſt forcibly retained, ſince 
he and his friends, deemed unworthy of truſt, had been 
- overlooked in the diſtribution of office. The vigour of 
Sloughter compelled him to ſubmit at diſcretion, though 
too many lives were loſt in the conteſt, as his ſoldiers 
deſerted him in the hour of danger, when they ſaw the 
citizens drew their ſwords againſt their perſecutor. And 
a ſpecial judicatory having found them guilty of kigh 
treaſon, he and Milbourne, his principal adviſer, were 
executed by the requeſt of both houſes of aſſembly, who 
regarded their recent miſdeeds as an uſurpation of royal 
authority, | 
This tragical event gave riſe to two parties, which 
long diſtracted public proceedings, and invaded private 
repoſe. While William, by the advice of the ableſt law- 
yers, approved the validity of the ſentence, he granted 
pardon to the ſurvivors, and reſtored the eſtates of the 
deceaſed, becauſe he deemed former ſervices worthy of 
ſmall attentions. He not long after conſented to an ap- 
plication to parliament, by the younger Leiflers for a 
reverſal of the attainder, which had deprived his father 
of life. The ſon was powerfully aſſiſted by the agents 
of Maſſachuſets, who were inſtructed to promote a mea- 
ſure, 
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ſure, which, in its conſequences would vindicate her 
late proceedings from the imputation caſt on them by 
the conviction of Leiſler. When the ſupreme legiſla- 
ture on falſe ſuggeſtions reverſed the judgement of a 


colonial court of juſtice, it was made the inſtrument to 
throw obloquy on one province, in order to gratify the 


revenge of another. By one faction, this act of parlia- 
ment was ſuppoſed, to legitimate Leiſler's aſſuming 
&© the government, and to put a cenſure on the legality 
© of his execution :*” by the other it was ſaid, ** to be 
tc a libel ſurreptitiouſly obtained, which deſerved there- 
c fore no obedience.” While the ſupreme legiſlature 
paſſed a law, which ſeemed to aſſert the extent of its 
power; which, during modern times, had diſſeminated 
univerſal diſſention, its real authority was weakened, 
becauſe a juriſdiction, improperly exerciſed, was in the 


end deſpiſed by both parties. 


Sloughter called the firſt aſſembly in April, 16gr. 
While they expreſſed their gratitude to William for reſ- 
toring the true mode of Engliſh government, by allow- 
ing the repreſentatives of the people a vote in the ma- 
king of laws, they ſhewed, by their conduct, how much 
they were worthy of truſt, They formally declared 
&© the rights of the inhabitants of this province” aſſert- 
ing, “ that no tax can be levied on them without the 
« conſent of their delegates:” But that monarch diſ- 
ſented to a law, which, he was adviſed, ought not to 
have been enacted by a ſubordinate legiſlature. In de- 
claring their abhorrence of the late uſurpers, they avow- 
ed their inclination to maintain the king's authority 
againſt all his enemies. They granted ſuch a revenue 
as an inconſiderable province could pay, not only for 

| the 
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the defence of its frontier againſt the incurſions of Ca- 
nada, but for the ſupport of the internal adminiſtration, 
of which they were enamoured in proportion as they ab- 
horred their late connection with New England. And 
they endeavoured to cloſe the wounds that the late inſur- 
rections had opened, by conferring general pardon on 
men whoſe active miſchief, during recent diſorders, were 
ſuppoſed by them to merit the greateſt of puniſhments, 
Sloughter however endeavoured to derive that effeQual 
ſecurity from the enmity ,of the five confederated tribes 
againſt the French, which he had hardly received from 
their kindneſs, but for the conſiderable preſents that he 
had brought with him from England, He was ſuddenly 
called away before he could perceive the conſequences, 
either ſalutary or baneful, of meaſures of peacefulneſs 
and hoſtility. And his death transferred the govern- 
ment to the counſellors, who ſeem to have been unam- 
bitious of power; who, when they heard of the projected 
invaſion of the Canadians, demanded the aid of neigh- 
bouring colonies, which was refuſed in the moment of 
danger, becauſe they equally expected attempts on them- 
ſelves. In this extremity of apprehenſion and of weak - 
neſs, which ſhewed them how eaſily excuſes are framed 
by difinclination, the council looked to England for 
aſſiſtance, Having ſtated their inſupportable preſſures, 
ſince their miſerable union with Boſton, becauſe it had 
perverted the principles of the people, they begged for 
warlike ſtores, and other aid, in ſuch language of impor- 
tunity, as demonſtrated at once the inabilities and the 
wants of the province, | 

Informed by theſe repreſentations, England freely 


gave to New York that aſſiſtance, which her colonial 
neighbours 
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neighbours had abſolutely denied. Governor Fletcher 
brought with him warlike ſtores, preſents for her Indian 
allies, and two additional companies of ſoldiers, which 
were placed on the national eſtabliſhment. And the 
provincials were not then ungrateful. While the aſ- 
ſembly tranſmitted thanks to William for thoſe ſeaſon- 
able favours, they endeavoured to attract his commiſera- 
tion, by repreſenting, that they were left alone, to ſtrug- 
gle againſt a too potent enemy, by other coloniſts, who 
ſhewed little inclination to grant what was no leſs due 
to juſtice than to policy: and they requeſted ſpecial 
directions to other aſſemblies, who were equally inte- 
reſted in the conteſt, to aſſiſt a province which muſt 
otherwiſe ſink under its load. They at the ſame time 
ſhewed that they were worthy of attention, They con- 
tinued to grant ſupplies, not indeed in proportion to 

what the conjunQure required, but to their abilities to 
give. They diſplayed unuſual energy of conduct in 
defending their frontier, when left to their own exertions. 
And they ſometimes made the Canadians feel, even in 
their own country, thoſe ſeverities, which by them had 
been too often inflicted on others. 

A conſideration of the diſtreſſes of New York, which 
was regarded as a barrier between the ſouthern ſettlements 
and Canada, induced England to adopt a new mode of 
aſſiſtance, by requiſition. For the firſt time Mary tranſ- 
mitted in October, 1692, a mandatory letter to every 
province, Carolina excepted; ſignifying the royal will, 
that each ſhould furniſh a quota of money and of men 
to New Vork; ſince it was but equitable, that they, who 
partook of the benefit, ſhould ſupport part of the bur- 
den. But the prudent orders of the queen came too late 


to 
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to prevent the ſevereſt diſaſter that had ever befallen the 
Indian allies of England. In order at once to chaſtiſe the 
obſtinacy of the five nations, and to excite their contempt 
of the Engliſh, by exhibiting a ſad picture of their im- 
potence, Count Frontenac, ſent a ſtrong party of Ca- 
nadian hunters to ſurpriſe that gallant people during 
the ſeverity of winter. A ſingular diſplay of perſeve- 
rance and ability enabled them to execute his purpoſe 
but too ſucceſsfully : they ſurpriſed the Mohawk villages 
which lay neareſt to Albany, and carried off three hun- 
dred of their braveſt warriors in chains. The alertneſs of 
Schuyler, who commanded the militia on the frontiers, 
did not permit the Canadians to return unmoleſted to 
boaſt of their ſucceſs and ſufferings : by repeated acts of 
bravery and conduct, he recovered almoſt the whole of 
his Indian allies. And the ſingular activity of Fletcher, 
in haſtening to the relief of his friends, induced them to 
call him for ever after“ the great ſwift arrow.“ Plea- 
ſed with his attention and his diligence, the aſſembly 
gave him their thanks, and enabled him for one year to 
maintain three hundred volunteers, for the ſecurity of a 
frontier, which recent experience had ſhewn could be 
ſurpriſed during the extremity of winter. Amid this 
diſaſtrous ſeaſon, the colonies on either fide enjoyed every 
advantage of profound tranquillity, without pitying the 
miſeries of others, or regarding the royal requiſition, 
which ſhould never have been made, ſince it could not 
be enforced, ; 

The repreſentations of Fletcher made a deep impreſ- 
ſion on the mind of William, becauſe they ſhewed him 
the imbecillity of New Vork, the diſtraction of the pro- 
vinces, and the ſuperiority of the French, owing to their 

| | unanimity 
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unanimity and vigour. He empowered that active officer 
to command the militia of Connecticut, that their ſer- 
vices might be uſeful on the day of attack; never reflect- 
ing, becauſe he was miſadviſed by his law-officers, that 
the charter of the colony had inveſted all power in the 
corporation. He ſent two additional companies of ſol. 
diers, which, like the former, were placed on the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Engliſh army. He tranſmitted abun- 
dant ſupplies of artillery and ammunition, © notwith- 
« ſtanding the low ſtate of his magazines.” And the ma- 
jority of the provinces, having either refuſed or declined to 
comply with the queen's mandatory letter, becauſe the 
nature of their forms led to diſ-union, the quota of each 
was now appointed, and each was required to ſend it to 
New York, when future danger ſhould demand ne- 
ceſſary aid, 

Yet thoſe ſalutary meaſures did not extricate New 
York from her embarraſſments, becauſe, though well in- 
tended, they were unequal to the object, While the Ca- 
nadians, animated by one common paſſion, were direc- 
ted by an able commander to one common end, it was 
beyond human ſkill or power to defend an extenſive fron- 
tier againſt an enemy, who derived innumerable advan- 
tages from moraſſes and foreſts, ſo embarraſſing to diſci- 
plined troops, who expect the comfort of quarters in 
the night, and the regularity of march or of onſet in the 
morning. A war of murder and of ambuſcade, of ſud- 
den incurſion and alert retreat, adminiſtered during ſeve- 
ral years every circumſtance of miſery, unattended with 
any of the alleviations of enjoyment or of hope. Du- 
ring thoſe ſcenes of unintereſting hoſtility, the five con- 
federated tribes, who formed an impenctiable fence a- 

Q round 
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| - round the northern colonies, acted as the principals ra. 
| ther than the allies, as the defenders rather than the 
| ; tributaries of the Engliſh, who could neither afford the 

. protection due to ſubjects, nor furniſh the aſſiſtance that 

* | aſſociates may claim. 

. While New Vork thus ſtruggled without effectual aid 
againſt the difficulties of the war, her counſels were diſ- 
tracted, and her repoſe was diſturbed by two potent par- 
ties, which had grown out of the inſurrections of the 
revolution. A general pardon had been granted without 
fees, under the great ſea] of England, becauſe the public 
quiet was wiſely preferred to the clamours of faction. 
And the laudable endeavours of Fletcher ſeemed to have 
reſtored that unanimity and temper, which wiſe nations 
above all things prize, when he perceived, with regret, 
that heats had only been allayed, but not extinguiſhed : 
he was aſtoniſhed, when he found “ that Sir William 
« Phipps was the incendiary who fanned the dying em- 
ce bers of former diſcontents.” He demanded explana- 
tion of a conduct, ſo unworthy of a royal governor, to no 
purpoſe, while the chief ruler only executed what the 
people of Maſſachuſets highly approved. They protect- 
ed the adherents of Leifler, becauſe they had acted the 
ſame ſeditious part at the revolution; remarking, what 
ſhews the depth of their policy, „if what Leiſler did 
„be ill, how came the king and queen to fit upon the 
«.throne?” and they intrigued at New York, and pro- 
cured an act of parliament to reverſe his attainder, be- 
cauſe it diſturbed the authority of thoſe whom they re- 
garded as his executioners *. 


, 


While 


| » Neyer was there a tranſaction ſo finely calculated to exerciſe the recri- 
minations of party as the ſtory of Leiſler, fince the whole turned on a circum- 
| tance, 
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WhileNew York mourned the ſucceſs of the intrigues 
of a neighbour who deprived her of real ſtrength, by af- 
fuming the government of iflands which had long, by 
their taxes, ſupported her power, ſhe ſent agents to Eng- 
land in 1695, to repreſent her weakneſs and to aſk for 
effeual relief. They propoſed, as the only means that 
could fave their province and ſecure the attachment of 
her faithful Indian allies, to diſpoſſeſs the French of 
Canada, to erect fortifications on lake Ontario, to 
ſtrengthen the frontiers with a thouſand regular troops, 
In their zeal for their native territory, they ſeemed not 
to reflect, that England, debilitated by making exertions 
beyond her ſtrength, was little able to engage in freſh 
projets, when recent experience had ſhewn how little 
the colonies intereſted themſelves in a conteſt that had 
their rights, as well as her own, for its object. Yet of 
her parental munificence ſhe gave them additional proofs. 


Q 2 She 


ſtance, trivial in appearance, though important in reality, He had not been 
accuſed of inciting an ignorant populace to acts of violence; of proclaiming 
the prince of Orange without orders from England; of aſſuming the govern- 
ment without authority; which were all actions irregular and illegal: but 
Leiſler was indicted of treaſon, ** for bolding by force the king's fort againſt the 
* king's governor, after the publication of his commiſſion, and ke had become there- 
6 by chief magiſtrate, and after dimand bad been made in the king's name, ard in 
* the reduting of which lives bad been loft,” The preamble of the act of par- 
liament, [6-7 William III. ch. 30. private, J that reverſed his attainder, is 
one continued falſehood ; though the committee, to whom the bill was com- 
mitted, had before them the record of the conviftion, with explanatory pa- 
pers, That every fact, which in the law of England conſtituted the crime, 
ſhould have. been ſuppreſſed, ought not to ſurpriſe, when it is conſidered, 
that fir Henry Aſhurſt, one of the agents of Maſſachuſets, fat as chairman 
of the committee and directed their proceedings, What was to have been 
expected from a furious party-man, who acted as the pertizan of a people, 
whoſe briberies during every reign evince, that they onl; regarded the end 
but never the means ? 
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She conferred more liberal preſents on the friendly tribes ; 
ſhe ſent military ſtores and an experienced engineer to 
enable the coloniſts to defend themſelves : and ſhe re- 


newed her former requiſition of quotas with ftill leſs 


ſucceſs, becauſe the aſſembly, which had granted a little, 
learned, from obſervation, that delinquency had never 

been followed with puniſhment, or even with cenſure, 
During a ſtate of weakneſs and diſquietude, which re- 
ſulted no leſs from the natural ſituation of New York 
than from the impreſſion of an enterprizing enemy, 
Fletcher attempted to aſſume the command of the military 
force of Connecticut; in order to derive, from this cir- 
cumſtance, that aſſiſtance which his ſovereign had with- 
out reaſon expected. In vain he endeavoured to convince 
the general court, that his commiſſion had inveſted him 
with the ſame authority over their milicia, which they 
had long enjoyed under their charter, In their want of 
formal notice, they found an excuſe for their want of 
comprehenſion, And, that they might gain all the ad- 
vantages of delay, they made a general offer of a contri- 
bution againſt the common enemy, as they foreſaw that 
it was of a nature to repel acceptance. Without ſucceſs 
he tried to conciliate an iraſcible people by propoſing 
to continue former military officers in the ſame ſtation, 
while he demanded ſubmiſſion to his power, which he 
inſiſted belonged to the preſent king, ſince it had been 
once conferred on the crown by act of parliament, The 
recent dulnels of the general court was by this reaſoning 
illuminated into perfect intuition, They gloried in ad- 
mitting the right to be inherent in the crown: but they 
remarked, with a ſhrewdneſs which hit the ſtateſmen 
Who had adviſed the preſent commiſlion, “ that it had 
cc been 
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tc been granted by a former king to the colony, and 
« had been properly exerciſed by the governor during 
« prior reigns.” And they adjourned, to give Fletcher 
time to conſider an argument, which the crown-lawyers 
afterwards found to have been ſo deciſive as to admit of 
no confutation. Fletcher retired haſtily to New York, 
as he ſaw approaching commotion and dreaded perſonal 
inſult. 

Connecticut at the ſame time diſpatched Winthrop 
to England, © to ſolicit ſecurity of chartered rights,” 
Having heard all that lawyers could ſay, the attorney- 
general Trevor now diſcovered, ** that the charter had 
given the ordinary power of the militia to the 
governor of the colony, but that the king might ap- 
« point a commander in chief over all the plantations, 
« who on extraordinary occaſions might call out and 
« direct their quotas,” That monarch approved of an 
opinion, wherein he perceived an excuſe for his late 
conduct as well as a juſtification for his intended policy, 
While he recalled the obnoxious commiſſion, he directed 
that one hundred and twenty men ſhould be the propor- 
tion of Connecticut, which her agent promiſed ſhould 
be always ready, Having thus gained her object, it was 
eaſy to find reaſons for denying compliance with what 
ſhe thought improperly aſked, as chicanery is never at 
a loſs for argument. It was perceived only by the few, 
that, in every imprudence, there is a diminution of dig- 
nity, becauſe men ſeldom venerate the power which 
is exerted without conſideration. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 


URGED by his inclination to reſume proprietary 
governments, which he was adviſed were inconſiſtent 
with the juſt authority of England, William diſcovered 
a pretence, when he heard of the conteſts of Pennſylva. 
nia, and perceived the intrigues of Penn in favour of 
the late king, The lords of the committee for colonies 
having determined on the policy of the meaſure, which 
the crown-lawyers had aſſerted was legal, that monarch 
in October, 1692, inveſted Fletcher with the ſame ju- 
riſdiction over this province as he already executed over 
New Vork; never reflecting, that without trial an in- 
dividual had been deprived of his rights and a people of 
their privileges, Penn was not however of a temper to 
reſign his patent without reſiſtence. And he warned 
Fletcher of the danger of executing an unconſtitutional 
commiſſion, while he inſtructed his friends in Penn» 
{ylvania how to render it fruitleſs, 

Of this province Fletcher aſſumed peaceably the ad- 
miniſtration, in April, 1693, ſince the Quakers gene- 
rally obſtruct by intrigue what the Independents always 
oppoſe by force, Inſtructed to copy the cuſtoms of 
New York, he diſregarded, in the appointment of officers 


and the convening of aſſemblies, the ancient conſtitution, 


which had engaged the affections of the governed, not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of individuals, who 
perceived in recent change the loſs of their conſequence. 
When the delegates aſſembled, they praQtiſed the leſſons 

of 
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of oppoſition, which the proprietary had taught them. 
Though they admitted Fletcher to be their lawful go- 
vernor, under a ſaving of the rights of the people, the 
ſeſſion paſſed away in continued conteſt, becauſe the ſcene 
in which all ated was new. Owing to a kind of com- 
promiſe, he at length paſſed a long lift of laws, that 
the growing greatneſs of the provincials required : they 
granted, in return, a ſmall ſupply for the ſupport of a 
government, which they regarded with ſome reaſon as 
an uſurpation, becauſe they were threatened with what 
they dreaded the moſt, an annexation to New York. In 
the height of his chagrin, as he retired from late alter- 
cation, he informed the miniſters of England : “ that 
« his commiſſion over Pennſylvania was merely a trou- 
& ble, without anſwering any of the purpoſes of union 
© or energy, ſince the Quakers, who, contrary to his 
& inclination, had been admitted into the legiſlature, 
„little regarded the queen's mandatory letter, and would 
“ rather die than uſe carnal weapons.” 

As it was now apparent that the policy had failed to 
which had been ſacrificed the Pennſylvanian charter, the 
wonted addreſs of the proprietary with the greater eaſe 
obtained its reſtoration, The attorney and ſolicitor ge- 
neral, Ward and Trevor, now diſcovered what was be» 
fore apparent to the world, that a patent, which remain- 
ed yet uncancelled, had conferred on Penn every power 
of government, ſubject only to the preſcribed ſuperin- 
tendence of the crown, Relying on promiſes of obedi- 
ence to the royal requiſitions, which the proprietor knew 
he could not perform, perhaps aſhamed that they had 
deprived an Engliſhman of his rights contrary to law, 
the council for colonics adviſed the reſtitution of what 
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ſhould never have been taken away, becauſe the expec- 
ted good was unequal to the certain miſchief of bad ex- 
ample. 

Meanwhile ſeſſion after ſeſſion had paſſed away in 
fruitleſs altercation, as the governor acted under the in- 
fluence of ſelf- importance, and the delegates were in- 
ſpired by well - grounded jealouſy. A common inte- 
reſt reconciled both parties, in 1696. The one reſolved 
to grant money, if the other would © ſettle the people 
cin their former conſtitution.” Since an expedient is 
eaſily found when litigants are diſpoſed ta agree, one bill 
for granting three hundred pounds, partly for ſupport 

of the government, partly for the relief of the Indians, 
another for eſtabliſhing a new ſyſtem, were at the 
ſame time paſſed, that no advantage might be taken by 
either party. The new ** act of ſettlement” deſerves 
not to be now recited, becauſe it did not long continue 
in force. The aſſembly of the ſubſequent year confirmed 
the tranſactions of the preſent, as their validity had been 
doubted in the province with ſufficient cauſe, But the 
delegates refuſed either to fulfil the promiſes of the pro- 
prietor, or to comply with the royal requiſition of aid | 
for New York; pleading © the infancy, the poverty, 
cc and the incumbered ſtate, of the colony.” Never had 
any country enjoyed however ſo much proſperity as 
Pennſylvania, notwithſtanding changes and conteſts, 
which little affected general induſtry, ſince the original 
ſpirit of diligence was invigorated rather than repreſſed 
by them. Her government gave equal protection to the 
fugitive, the ſmuggler, and the pirate, who ſeem to have 
all augmented her wealth without injuring her morals. 
And diſregarding the acts of navigation, as it was eaſy to 
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impeach the rectitude of a policy, which was found to be 
inconvenient, the Pennſylvanian traders diſcovered pro- 
fitable markets in every port. Of theſe illicit practices 


the miniſters of England were told by the governors of 


Maryland and Virginia; who ſuggeſted remedies with 
the ſame zeal, as if a check, given to the irregularities of 


one colony, could promote the commercial ardour of 


another. 


MARYLAND. 


THE counſellors of William rejoiced when they 
heard of the inſurtections in this province, which gave 
them a pretence for adopted meaſures, And he reſolved, 
in October, 1690, to ſend thither a chief ruler of royal 
appointment, though the charter continued in force. 
Every. obſtacle to the execution of his will, ariſing from 
the rights of a nobleman or from the principles of law, 
was removed by the renowned chief juſtice of England, 
fir John Holt; who adviſed, ** that, though no forfeiture 
* was found, yet, being in a caſe of neceſſity, the king may 
« appoint a governor by his ſole commiſſion, whoſe 
“„ authority will be legal.” Perceiving equal danger 
from the temper of the prince and the reſolution of his 
miniſters, lord Baltimore formally offered to place 
© the government in proteſtant hands ;” though he re- 
fuſed with a becoming ſpirit to ſurrender his ancient au- 
thority, which he had never forfeited or even abuſed, 
And 
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And a commiſſion was not long after iſſued, appointing 
a new governor and eſtabliſhing a new adminiſtration, 
to which the miniſters thought it prudent, becauſe they 
{till feared for their own ſafety, to procure the explicit 
approbation of the chief juſtice and the attorney-general, 
by counter-ſigning the patent. Doubtful, neverthe- 
leſs, of the legality of the warrant, the commiſſioners of 
the privy-ſeal refuſed to perform their duty, till they 
were peremptorily ordered by the privy-council to dif- 
charge a truſt that they ſhewed, by their delicacy, they 
executed with fidelity to the king and ſubject. Yet, at 
the ſame time that the proprietary was thus bereaved of 
the powers of juriſdiction by violence, his private eſtate 
was not directly invaded, though it was conſiderably in- 
jured. Still fearful of having offended the laws, which 
it was the duty of all to reſpect, the miniſters ordered a 
writ of quo-warranto to be afterwards iſſued againſt the 
charter, in order to procure that verdict of a jury, which 
ought alone to have deprived an Engliſh ſubje& of his 
rights. It was nevertheleſs found difficult, if not im- 
poſlible, to prove the facts, which had hitherto been only 
ſuppoſed. Treby, who had ſeen the expulſion of Saw- 
yer by the commons for carrying on ſimilar proſecutions in 
the prior reign, refuſed to proceed, without a written or- 
der of the privy-council. And no judgement was there- 
fore obtained, though lord Baltimore was outlawed by 
miſtake, The beſt friends of the revolution regretted 
the conſummation of recent tranſactions, when they be- 
held William and his adviſers ſacrificing to their luſt of 
power the late declaration of rights, by copying literally 

tho 
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the example of the baniſhed king, ſince their policy was 
right, but their means were wrong. | 

Having been appointed the firſt royal governor of Ma- 
ryland, becauſe he had ſecured Hull for the prince of 
Orange, Copley received his charge, in 1692, from the 
committee of ſafety, The men, who had been moſt ac- 
tive in promoting the late change, were naturally en- 
truſted with power, though they were not the moſt wor- 
thy. But the provincial ſyſtem underwent little other al- 
teration than that the king's name was ſubſtituted in 
formal proceedings for that of the proprietor. The only 
conteſt, between the new ruler and the delegates, ſeems 
to have been, whether the one ſhould be the moſt rapa- 
cious, or the other the moſt liberal. In their zeal for the 
revolution, they not only eſtabliſhed a ſtanding revenue 
for the ſupport of a government, which their violence 
had procured and their judgement approved, but they 
made a tender to their ſovereign of a conſiderable tax on 
the tonnage of ſuch veſſels as did not belong to the pro- 
vince, that had been received ſince the reſtoration by lord 
Baltimore as his private property. In rejecting whilſt 
he was poor an annual income, which was preſſed on his 
acceptance by thoſe who ſeemed to have a right to give, 
becayſe he was told that it belonged to an individual, 
does William more honour than the greateſt of his vic- 
tories. In their hatred of popery, the aſſembly attempt- 
ed to erect with an illiberal hand the churchof England 
in the room of every other Chriſtian church. Yet in- 
ſerting in their act, . that the great charter of England 
** ſhould be obſerved in all points,“ it was rejected by 
the privy-council : the ſolicitor-general, Trevor, gravely 
inſiſting, © that he knew not how far the enacting there · 
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ce of will be agreeable to the conſtitution of this colony, 
c or conſiſtent with the royal prerogative.” Incited by 
Copley, the aſſembly tranſmitted their humble thanks to 
that monarch, for redeeming them from a tyrannous 
s popiſh government; for ſending them a proteſtant go- 
% vernor, with a valuable ſupply of warlike ſtores.“ 
Trial ere long convinced the Marylanders of a truth 
which other communities had already learned from ex- 
perience, that they had ſacrificed in their conteſts for pre- 
eminence real fruition to the ardour of change, and now 
only graſped a ſhadow in the place where they hoped to 

haye found enjoyment, 
Placed at an envied diſtance from Canada, this pro- 
vince felt little other inconvenience from the war than 
the diminution of the value of her only ſtaple, which was 
no longer demanded with former ſolicitude. In order to 
balance the interruptions of foreign traffic, ſhe offered re- 
wards to domeſtic manufacture, and promoted illicit com- 
merce. Alarmed by theſe meaſures, the Engliſh merchants, 
who were ſaid to have diſcouraged the planters in their 
avidity for gain, complained to the miniſters of William, 
that a direct trade was carried on to Scotland and to 
Ireland, which was no leſs injurious to them than to 
„ the national revenue.“ Well- founded clamour pro- 
cured poſitive orders to the governor * to hire a ſmall 
<< veſſel to cruiſe againſt unlawful traders,” The aſ- 
ſembly, however, where concord ſeemed to preſide, as 
Nicolſon, who now executed the powers of Copley, at- 
tended to the prejudices of the people, endeavoured by 
wiſe regulations to enſure public proſperity ; by giving 
encouragement to learning and to the natives of the pro- 
vince, They granted a ſmall ſum of money to the diſ- 
treſſes 
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treſſes of New York, in lieu of their appointed quota of 
men: But to their ſovereign they tranſmitted an addreſs 
thanking him for former favours ; yet requeſting an ex- 
emption, on account of their indigence, from farther con- 
tributions, which in their application brought no bene- 
fit to them. Though requeſts were not literally conce- 
ded that were not ſuppoſed to be perfectly juſt, they had 
the ſatisfaction to be told by the lords of the committee of 
colonies; that, while the plantations had diſgraced the 
« Engliſh name by their piracies, no imputation had 
* been caſt on the conduct of Maryland.” 
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ANIMATED by the conteſts of the times, this 
province was far from happy under lord Effingham's ad- 
miniſtration, during the laſt years of James II. The 
new king was ſcarcely enthroned when Ludwell com- 
plained in the name of the burgeſſes againſt that noble- 
man for various oppreſſions; which, ariſing rather from 
queſtions of diſputed juriſdiction than from any depravity 
of heart, were with the uſual policy of courts compro- 
miſed rather than decided. Diſlatisfied with a determi- 
nation which continued their obnoxious governor, the 
agent, whoſe activity was quickened by a ſenſe of perſo- 
nal injury, made a ſimilar complaint to the commons of 
England, “on behalf of the commons of Virginia;“ who 
thus admitted their ſuperiority when they hoped to pro- 


fit 
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! . fit from it. But, though a committee was appointed to 
hear their grievances, no redreſs was given, becauſe Tre- 
| by and Somers, probably gave the ſame opinions to the 
F houſe againſt the pretenſions of the delegates as they had 
| officially given to the prince, 

4 Nicolſon, who had been driven from New York by 
Leifler, was ſent to rule Virginia as lieutenant-governor, 
ſince lord Effingham ſhewed no inclination to reviſit a 
people, who had thus endeavoured, though without ſuc- 
ceſs, to prevent his return, Haying by conciliatory arts 
reſtored a tranquillity that had been ſomewhat diſturbed 
by the late change, Nicolſon attempted with his uſual 
ardour to put the province in a poſture of defence; which 
however could only be completely protected by ſhips; | 
ſince it is every where interſected by navigable rivers. 
Though the Virginians ſaw not an enemy during the 
war, their commercial intereſts were affected in propor- 
tion to the greatneſs of the embarraſſments of England, 
The aſſembly paſſed various laws “ for the advance- 
* ment of the manufactures of the country,” becauſe the 
people received ſcanty ſupplies from abroad. And, while 
that zealous officer apologiſed for meaſures which he 
knew would give offence to a nation jealous of the in- 
duſtry of others, the aſſembly congratulated William on 
his acceſſion ; thanked him for his ſeaſonable preſent 
of warlike ſtores; and begged for farther favours, To 
their prayers that monarch not long after granted a libe- 
ral endowment of a college, becauſe he was told by mi- 
| niſters, who have acquired the praiſe which the learn- 
ed never fail to beſtow on the patrons of learning, that, 
| in proportion as his American ſubjects were informed, 


they would be leſs influenced by improper motives and 
more 
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more obedient to juſt commands, Yet men, who had 
derived caution from age, becauſe they remembered the 
ſingular objections of governor Berkley twenty years be- 
fore to a ſimilar meaſure, expreſſed their hopes; that 
te the planters never would make uſe of the generous 
« encouragement which had been thus afforded by the 
© mother-country, for diſputing the dependence they 
« owe her.“ 

When lord Effingham declined to return, though the 
principal inhabitants, inſtructed by Nicolſon, had ſo- 
licited, not indeed for his preſence, but for the reſidence 
of every officer, Andros was ſent them notwithſtanding 
the recent clamours of New England, becauſe his high 
political character ſuited the temper of the king. He 
was kindly received by coloniſts whoſe ſolicitations for 
farther ſupplies for the uſes of war had been ſucceſsfully 
promoted by him. But his orders “ to hire veſſels to 
« cruiſe againſt illegal traders” gave offence to the 
planters who diſregarded the acts of navigation, while 
they were enfeebled rather than aſſaulted by the war. 
The aſſembly granted five hundred pounds, as an aſſiſt- 
ance to New York, to the importunities of the gover- 
nor rather than to the requiſition of their ſovereign or 
to their own conviction of its propriety. To William 
they repreſented their utter incapacity of granting far- 
ther aid to that colony : they begged, what indeed he 
unwillingly allowed, to be exempted from farther con- 
tributions of that nature, ſince they ſaw not the good 
that was to reſult to them from the exertions of others, 
as they were yet poor, and defended their own frontiers 
at a conſiderable expence. While four companies of 
rangers, who were wiſely ſupported by the aſſembly, 

overawed 
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overawed the ſurrounding tribes ; while their rivers were 
guarded by Engliſh frigates, the Virginians enjoyed 
great tranquillity during the long adminiſtration of An- 
dros ; becauſe, deſtitute of ardour and free from conteſt, 
they felt little other inconvenience than the mortification 
of their vanity by the inſignificance of their ſituation, 
and the interruption of their traffic from the commer- 


cial diſtreſſes of the war. 
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CAROLINA, 


THOUGH the charter of this province had been 
thought worthy of the attention of parliament at the 
revolution; though ſimilar diſtractions here prevailed as 
in Maryland; the government was not in a ſimilar man- 
ner aſſumed by William, becauſe it was exerciſed by 
Engliſh nobles, who, at the ſame time that they enjoyed 
the hereditary right of complaining in perſon of their 
wrongs, could intereſt a powerful body in their favour. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Enjoyed unuſual quiet for ſome time after the expulſion 
of Sothel, becauſe continued anarchy often prompts 
a deſire of fixed repoſe, In their abhorrence of his crimes, 
the proprietors ſent Ludwel], the late agent of Virginia, 


to rule them in 1690, from whoſe experience they hoped 
for 
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for obedience to their own commands, as well as the 
proſperity of the governed. But the validity of his com- 
miſſion was diſputed, becauſe their authority had: been 
degraded by the long continuance of tumult. Yet, at- 
tentive to their prejudices, Ludwell had the addreſs to 
preſerve them in peace till they a few years after began 
to forget, that they had once been fatigued with the tur- 
moil-of conteſt, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SEEMED to court the diſtraction, which her neigh- 
bour on the north had juſt relinquiſhed as dangerous or 
' inconvenient, On pretence of a Spaniſh invaſion, but 
with the real deſign of overawing thoſe whom he could 
not govern, Colleton proclaimed martial-law, without 
conſidering, that he put arms into the hands of men, who, 
having long deteſted his meaſures, only wiſhed for an op- 
portunity to contema his power. Amid the ferments of 
a people, whoſe natural turbulence was heightened by ſenſe 
of grievance, Sothel, expelled from North Carolina, ſud- 
denly appeared at Charles-Town, in 1690. Contrary 
to the proteſts of thoſe who had been entruſted with 
power, he aſſumed the government, which he claimed 
with ſome reaſon as a proprietor, under a clauſe of the 
fundamental conſtitutions. Honoured with the applauſe 
of the multitude, whoſe aid chiefly raiſed him to pre-emi- 


nence, he called an aſſembly in order to pleaſe the men 
* who 
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who had thus contributed to his elevation. That body 
ſoon convinced the world how much they were animated 
by the paſſions of their conſtituents and the fury of So- 
thel. Againſt Colleton they paſſed “ an act of incapa- 
c citation and baniſhment”: they puniſhed the proprie- 
tary deputies by fine and impriſonment, And they pub- 
liſhed a variety of other acts, all conceived in a ſimilar 
| ſpirit of violence. But the proprietors diſſented to bills, 
which appeared to them no leſs degrading to their juſt 
juriſdiction than injurious to the provincial quiet. And 
they ſent a recal to Sothel, that he might anſwer in Eng- 
land for proceedings, which they regarded as treaſonable, 
becauſe, in the uſurpation of their own power, they 
thought they ſaw an attack on the royal authority. 

5 While they pitied the miſeries of the province, ruined 
more by her own turbulence than by the miſcondu@ of 
others, the proprietaries extended thither, in 1691, the 
commiſſion of Ludwell; framing his inſtructions ac- 
cording to their charter, ſince the fundamental conſtitu- 
tions were at length by all diſregarded. And a general 
pardon, with a few exceptions, gave ſecurity to offen- 
ders, who were too numerous as well as too powerful to 
admit of puniſhment. Ludwell found two factions, 
which diſturbed the public repoſe by their conteſts for 
ſuperiority, The one anxiouſly expected freedom from 
late diſquiets in a royal government: the other pointed 
to their late ſufferings as an evidence of preſent attach- 
ments. In his attemps to gain both, with; the common 
fate of double dealers, he pleaſed neither. The former 
cauſes of diſſention, no leſs than freſh diſputes with re- 
gard to quit-rents, which remained unpaid, as, amidſt 
continued diſt raction, theplanters had forgotten to whom 

/ they 
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they were due, continued to promote diſobedience and 
to incite diſcontent. 


The departure of Ludwell only evinced, what indeed 
the experience of Carolina might have taught, that it is 
in vain to remove governors while the habits of a people 
remain unchanged. Smith, a reſpectable native of the 
colony, remarkable for his. intelligence and integrity, 
ſucceeded to Ludwell as much by the choice of the coun- 
ſellors as by the appointment of the proprietaries. 
Though informed by inſtructions ſimilar to thoſe of other 


provinces, ſince, to pleaſe the Carolinians, the ſacred con- 
ſtitutions had been wholly laid afide, grievances ſeem to 


have accumulated, becauſe the coloniſts diſcovered de- 
ſects in the tenure of lands, when they were at length 
unwilling or unable to pay their arrears of rent. As he 
could neither govern nor gratify men, whoſe complaints 
| begat additional complaints, the governor informed the 
proprietors, in 1694 : © that it ſeemed to him impoſſi- 
dle to ſettle the country, unleſs a proper perſon were 

“ ſent to redreſs the grievances of the people.“ 
Convinced by the admonitions of Smith, the propri- 
etaries ſent Archdale, a prudent Quaker, in 1694, to 
hear the tale of Carolinian woes, invigorated by extraor- 
dinary powers, becauſe the emergency was great. He 
was received with acclamations, as it was known that 
he had much to give, and the humility of his manner 
offended no man's pride. Having reconciled factions to 
each other by his moderation, he called an aſſembly in 
1695, in order to obtain the ſanction of law to the con- 
ceſſions he had made. While the governor granted a- 
batement of former quit-rents, and preſents of unloca- 
ted territory to the members, he procured the concur- 
R 2 rence 
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rence of the legiſlature by the ſame means which had 
ſubdued all popular conventions : they enacted laws for 
the redreſs of recent and the prevention of future grie. 
vances : and they thanked the proprietors for a liberality 
to them which they had ſeldom ſhewn to each other. 
From the meekneſs of Archdale, even the ſurrounding 
tribes received a ſatisfactory juſtice, which, ſince the 
unwelcome arrival of the newcomers, they had never 
experienced before, And he had the gratification, be- 
cauſe he pleaſed equally his employers and the people, of 
delivering up the Carolinas to his ſucceſſor, at the 
end of two years, in an unuſual ſtate of repoſe. The 
miniſters of England were meanwhile informed, that 
theſe provinces formed a common receptacle for the fu- 
gitive and the ſmuggler, and an aſylum for the pirate, 
while they promoted a gainful traffic by ſacrificing the 
acts of navigation to their intereſt. And the proprietaries 
were warned, in a tone which evinced what impreſſions 
thoſe irregularities had made, to beware how fimilar 
« accuſations were lodged in future.“ 
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WHILE the war of the revolution finally eſtabliſhed 
the freedom of England, it meantime deſtroyed her com- 
merce . Domeſtic induſtry was ruined by exertions 


beyond 


The following authentic detail of the Engliſh navigation and traffic will 
ew more preciſcly than has been yet done how muchähe wars of Wil- 
| liam affected the national commerce, 
Ships cleared outwards, Value of their cargoes. 
Tons Engliſh, Tons f reign, Total. 
In 1688 190, 533 95,267 285,800 £ 4,086,087. 
1696 91,754 83,024 174,788 2,729, 520» 
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beyond her ftrength : foreign traffic could not proſper 
while it was obſtructed by embargos to man the navy, 
which too ſeldom protected the enterprizes of the mer- 
chant from the activity of the privateer. And, amidſt 
univerſal debility, the people ceaſed to furniſh contribu- 
tions either by their conſumption or their taxes. 
During that period of commercial weakneſs, D*Ave- 
nant complained to the public of what the ftate- 
papers evince to have been well founded: „ that, 
« during this war, the colonies have preſumed, as it 
« were, to ſet up for themſelves, and to load their ef- 
& fects on ſhips belonging to foreigners, and to trade 
« direAly with other nations, ſending them their commo- 
“ dities and receiving from thence manufactures not of 
« our growth, to the great damage of this kingdom.” 
Owing partly to cauſes already mentioned, but more to 
what is here aſſerted, the value of the annual exports of 
England to her continental ſettlements, at the peace of 
Ryſwick, amounted only to f. 140,132; of their imports to 
1279, 854. D' Avenant, and the politicians of that day, 
inſiſted, that, ſince the amount of importation ſo much 
exceeded that of the export, the nation was annually 
enriched by a favourable balance of £139,722: in the 
judgement of the calculators of the preſent times, the 
colonial commerce muſt have then been diſadvantageous 
to the ſtate in proportion to the debt which was year- 
ly incurred, The contradiRory reaſonings of wiſe men, 
on complicated ſubjects, ought to prompt diligence in 
aſcertaining the authenticity of facts, and moderation in 
affirming what meaſures of policy ſhould be the reſult. 
Incited by their jealouſy as much as by their intereſt, 
the merchants of Briſto] and Liverpool had complained 
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to the commons in 1695, without gaining redreſs, of 
the extenſive commerce carried on from the plantations 
to Ireland and to Scotland, by which the connexive tie 
was not only looſened, but the national revenue was dam- 
nified fifty thouſand pounds a year, A bill was indeed 
ordered in, with deſign to give a remedy to every com- 
plaint. But parliamentary meaſures, that are not ſup. 
ported by influence, ſeldom ſucceed. Reſigned tothe de. 
predations of the enemy, the clamours of the traders 
rouſed the attention of parliament, during the ſeſſion of 
1695-6. The miniſters were accuſed, in the party-lan- 
guage of the ſeaſon, of ſacrificing the traffic of England 
at the ſhrine of foreign intereſts, though their crime 
chiefly conſiſted of inexperience and cabal rather than 
of ſettled perfidy. And a motion was made to eſtabliſh, 
by an actof the legiſlature, a council of commerce, which 
however was over-ruled ; as the diſcovery of the aſſaſ- 
ſination-plot turned the current of debate. Before mens 
terrors had ſubſided, before the ſubſequent ſeſſion, Wil- 
liam appointed commiſſioners, whoſe deliberations were 
directed to the ſuperintendence of the colonies ; to the 
promotion of the commercial advantage of England, 
Thus was eſtabliſhed in May, 1696, ©* the Board of 
© trade,” after colonial affairs had remained from the 
_ diſſolution of the ancient Virginian companies, in the 
reign of James I. under the direction of committees of 
the privy-council, though they underwent various mo- 
difications. Directed by the ſpirit of the preceding ſeſ - 
ſion, both lords and commons inſtantly demanded copies 
of their commiſſion, that they might know their powers; 
and of their proceedings, that they might judge of their 


efficacy, The Board reported; that they had em- 
cc ployed 
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« ployed much time in promoting domeſtic induſtry, in 
« urging foreign enterprize; and much attention in cor- 
« reſponding with the governors of colonies; in peru- 
« ſing acts of aſſembly; in giving energy to the laws of 
« nayigation, which it had been found ſo difficult to en- 
« force.” For ſeveral years after, both houſes of parlia- 
ment demanded, what was regularly furniſhed by the 
Board, a general ſtate of the national commerce, in order 
to diſcover whether it proſpered or declined. 

The diſorders and the conſequent weakneſs of the 
plantations, owing leſs to the preſſures of a too potent 
enemy than to the impoſſibility of procuring the con- 
currence of twelve democratical conventions in any com- 
mon meaſure, who, being all independent of each other, 
were actuated by diflimilar deſigns, had been ſo often 
repreſented to the miniſters as at length to engage atten- 
tion. That reſpectable commiſſion, ** having conſide- 
„ red the whole matter with the utmoſt care,” ſtated to 
the lords-juſtices, in September, 1696, during the king's 
abſence : * that in thoſe ſettlements there was force 
* enough to repel the neighbouring French, but they 
are ſo diſunited in intereſts that they have hitherto af- 
* forded little aſſiſtance to each other, and ſhew a worſe 
<* diſpoſition to do it in future; nor can it be imagined 
that the Engliſh there ſhould think it much to em- 
e ploy their own hands and purſes in defence of their 
* own eſtates, lives, and families, yet ſhould expect to 
de wholly ſupported from England, which hath ſpent 
* ſo much blood and treaſure in the carrying on of ſo 
e laſting a war: that, by reaſon of the various indepen- 
dent governments, they could not perceive how it is 
„ poflible to preſerve thoſe provinces, unleſs his majeſty 
R 4 „ ſhall 
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„ ſhall appoint a captain-general of all his forces and of 
© the militia of all the colonies, with power to le- 
„vy and command them for their defence: that, 
| | « conſidering it would be impoſſible for the planters 
| « toremain in that country if the neighbouring Indians 
&« ſhould once be gained over to the French, it will be 
very expedient to ſecure the tribes by every encourage- 
„ ment, giving them rewards for all execution done by 
« them on the enemy, and the ſcalps they bring in to be 
« yell paid for.” While the Board, with the concur- 
rence of Mr, Locke, thus recommended the appoint- 
ment of a dictator, becauſe they deemed that to be ne- 
ceſſary which the crown-lawyers had declared to be le- 
gal, the famous William Penn propoſed a ſcheme of co- 
lonial polity, more conſiſtent with his views, as well as 
more favourable to freedom, if not to independence. He 
recommended the eſtabliſhment of a congreſs of twenty 
perſons, to be choſen annually by the aſſemblies; of a 
preſident to be named by the king; who, inpeace, ſhould 
adjuſt differences between the provinces and promote 
the intereſts of commerce; in war, ſhould conſider of 
means to defend the whole againſt the common enemy. 
The project of the Board was not adopted, becauſe the 
peace of Ryſwick ſoon put an end to hoſtility : the con- 
greſs of Penn was ſtill leſs regarded, ſince an innova- 
tion, the effects of which could not be foreſeen and pre- 
vented, was not favourably received either by the miniſ- 
ters, the peers, or the public, though it was recom- 
mended by the powerful perſuaſion of D*'Avenant. 

| Inflamed by the continued clamour of merchants, and 
| urged by the repreſentations of miniſters, the parlia- 
ment deliberated on colonial affairs during the ſeſſion of 


1696. They enforced the various ſtatutes of the reign 
of 
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of Charles IT. becauſe © great abuſes were daily com- 
te mitted to the loſs of a conſiderable part of the plan! a- 
ce tion-trade to this kingdom.“ An oath was impoſed 
on governors, obliging them to execute thoſe laws which 
had become the deſerved favourites of a commercial na- 
tion, as their neglects and contempts were remember- 
« ed,” The officers of © the revenue in the planta- 
«© tions“ were invigorated, by giving them the ſame 
power in the colony as they had long enjoyed in the 
kingdom; fince the oppoſition to collectors had been 
continually complained of, Incited by the common 
jealouſy of foreigners, the parliament declared, that all 
officers in the courts of law, or in * the treaſury” of the 
plantations, ſhall be filled by natural - born ſubjects. 
The bye-laws of territorial legiſlatures, and the uſages 
which the coloniſts had adopted in oppoſition to the ſta- 
tutes of England, were annulled, becauſe it was deemed 
incongruous that a ſubordinate body ſhould contradict 
or diſobey the rules preſcribed by its ſuperior. The pro- 
prietors of provinces were reſtrained from ſelling their 
rights to foreign princes, that ſo plauſible a title might 
give no cauſe of conteſt, though writers objected to the 
rule with the querulous temper of contemporary poli- 
ticians, becauſe they did not comprehend the wiſ- 
dom of its policy. And the parliament inveſted the 
king with the power of approbation over the governors of 
chartered colonies, ſince it was judged impolitic, that 
the ſupreme magiſtrate ſhould enjoy no controul over 
inferior officers, who were entruſted with the execution 
of the law, beyond the reach of obſervation. A ſtatute“, 
which, by aſſerting the higheſt of human authority, 

contained 
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contained ſo many important regulations, which gave 
riſe to ſubſequent ſyſtem and to future oppoſition, was 
brought in by Blathwayt, ſo famous during thoſe days 
for his colonial knowledge, and paſſed by the commons 
without diviſion or debate. 

The houſe of lords ſeparately inquired into the con- 
dition of the tranſatlantic ſettlements with an attention 
to the commercial benefits of England, which did them 
honour. To William they repreſented in March, 1696-7: 
te that, having conſidered the ſtate of the trade of this 
« kingdom to the plantations, they had found many 
t abuſes of the ſeveral good laws made for their govern- 
«© ment, and very illegal practices carried on, to the 
great detriment of the kingdom, whereby the act lately 
ce paſſed had been greatly obſtructed :” they recommended 
therefore, that the proprietaries ſhould be obliged to 
« give ſecurity in England that their governors ſhall 
« conſtantly obey the royal inſtructions for the execu- 
« tion of the laws; that courts of admiralty ſhould be 
c erected in the various plantations, in order that of- 
e fences againſt the acts of navigation might be no 
& longer decided by judges and jurors, who were them- 
« ſelves often the greateſt offenders.” Directed in their 
inclinations by ſo high an authority, the Board of trade 
tranſmitted copies of this ſignal addreſs to the colonies, 
with the moſt poſitive directions to obſerve the laws of 
trade, under the penalty of the forfeiture of charters, 
which had been ſo greatly abuſed ; without conſidering, 
however, that it is not only uſeleſs. but ãmpolitic to 
iſſue commands which may be diſobeyed with impunity, 

The proprietaries either refuſed or declined to give 
the ſecurity demanded of them, which they thought no 

law 
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law required. The reſolution of the peers, they inſiſted, 
could not, however reſpectable, compel them to perform 
what they deemed in itſelf unreaſonable, as their ſovereign 
might now deny his approbation to their appointments, 
And they pleaded their charters in oppoſition to the royal 
nomination of admiralty-officers. Having heard their 
counſel, the crown-lawyers determined, that no colonial 
patent prevented the king fromeſtabliſhing an admiralty- 
juriſdiction within every dominion of the crown. The 
Board of trade added their deciſive weight, ſince the com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms had repreſeated the neceſſity of 
the meaſure, as a thing highly conducing to the exe- 
& cution of all penal laws for the good of the plantation - 
te trade.” And courts of vice admiralty were not long 
after erected in the ſeveral colonies, whoſe juriſdiction 
was viewed with extreme jealouſy ; whoſe proceedings 
were oppoſed with an energy equal to the ſuppoſed en- 
croachment on chartered privileges, Thus was the 
year 1697 the æra of this memorable change in colonial 
juriſprudence, which ſuperſeded in ſome meaſure the 
trial by jury, that had been found to be inconvenient 
in proportion as it was favourable to popular rights. A 
natural greatneſs attends a certain claſs of men, the 
Shakſpeares and Bacons, the Somers's and Newtons, 


which raiſes into importance every circumſtance reſpect- 


ing them. It may gratify a reaſonable curioſity to be 
told, that Mr, Locke expreſsly adviſed his ſovereign 
© to ſettle courts of admiralty under proper officers of 
his own appointment, in order to prevent illegal trades 
« in thoſe parts.“ | 


From the vigorous oppoſition which had been thus 


made to the erection of thoſe judicatories, obnoxious, 
b<caule 
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becauſe deciſive, it might have been foreſeen with what 
temper their judges would be admitted into the different 
ſettlements, Notwithſtanding late inſtructions to gover- 
nors, which the® peers in their zeal for the intereſts of 
commerce, had condeſcended to approve, old com- 
e plaints, of obſtructions to the officers of the cuſtoms, 
c of oppoſition to the courts of admiralty, continued; of 
* connivance at illegal trade in ſome and encouragement 
« by others.” It was not diſtinctly perceived that the 
lamented irregularities were only the conſequential re- 
ſult of long-exiſting cauſes ; of the principles of the plant- 
ers, and the forms of their government: it was unwiſe 
to give directions td governors, who either wanted power 
to execute unpopular commands, or made a merit of 
| diſobedience, Yet urged by a conſideration of “ the 
« miſchievous tendency” of what it was ſo difficult to 
prevent, the Board of trade afterwards renewed their orders 
and endeavoured to procure them ſubmiſſion, at leaſt 
reſpect, by threats, unavailing, becauſe unexecuted. 
Meanwhile the tedious war of the revolution drew 
towards a concluſion, ſince all parties were exhauſted by 
the continuance of fruitleſs hoſtility. Having obtained, 
what was his chief object, the acknowledgment of his 
title to the crown, it was eaſy for William to procure at 
Ryſwick, in September, 1697, a general declaration ; 
that the territories which each party had poſſeſſed prior 
to the war ſhall be mutually reſtored. But, having pleaſed 
himſelf by gaining a petty point, that monarch no more 
recolleQed his incentive promiſes to the coloniſts, as he 
forgot to ſettle their undefined boundary, which had fo 
much engaged the prudent attention of James; as he 
negleRed to adjuſt the rights of fiſhery, that ſoon gave 
riſe 
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riſe to diſpute ; as he reſigned to the chaſtiſement of Ca- 
nada the confederacy of the five Indian nations, who en- 
joyed the honour of being the only allies of England, 
who had fought her battles without- receiving; her pay. 


The man predominated over the hero, When he became 


at laſt fatigued with inglorious conteſt, he became inat- 
tentive alſo to others, regardful only of his own repoſe 
amid the diſtractions of his people. | 

But a peace was become neceſſary, ſince nothing could 
be gained by the unavailing continuance of warfare. 
Excluſive of the enormous ſum of thirty millions that 
England had actually raiſed, a national debt was alſo 
incurred, of twenty millions: and both ought to be re- 
garded as the high price paid for the revolution and for 
the freedom of the colonies no leſs than of England. Far 
from giving aid to the parent ſtate during a momentous 
ſtruggle for the intereſts of both, the coloniſts, unable 
to defend themſelves, were ſupplied with warlike ſtores 
and troops for the defence of their frontiers ; with ſhips 
for the protection of a feeble commerce, which, being 
turned from its ancient courſe, was diverted from her 
merchants to ſtrangers. FEY 

Owing to their ſituation in the vicinage of Canada 
and Acadic, New York and Maſſachuſets had alone felt 
the ſtroke of an enemy. Their borders had been often 
ravaged by a cruel foe, who intended to vex and to ter- 
rify rather than to gain poſſeſſion of what he could not 
retain, Yet though thoſe provinces were obliged to 
expend ſums, conſiderable when compared with colonial 
expence, like England they incurred no debt of laſting 
incumbrance, while the other plantations enjoyed the 
gratification 
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gratification of quiet, without either pitying their diſ. 
treſſes, or relieving, as they ought, their embarraſſments. 
Scarcely was the peace announced when its omiſſions 
were felt. Overlooked in the treaty, the Indian allies 
of England were left to continue alone their ten years 
conteſt with Canada, which had already carried off one- 
third of their warriors. The extenſive country of thoſe 
powerful tribes had been conſidered by Engliſh ſtateſmen, 
though upon no acknowledged principle, as a territory 
of England: and they thence preſumed, that, when Eu- 
ropean hoſtility ceaſed, American warfare muſt alſo end. 
The French did not admit ſuppoſitions to be juſt, which 
were ſo contrary to their immediate intereſt and their fu- 
ture projects. And count Frontenac, who during ſeve- 
ral years had ably governed New France, threatened the 
five nations with immediate deſtruction, if they did not 
ſend deputies to make a ſeparate treaty, ſince he affected to 
conſider them as an independent people. In vain lord 
Bellomont aſſured that officer that he would give his 
friends every aid, and even renew hoſtilities, if he ceaſed 
not from his purpoſe. The Canadians ultimately gained 
their end, becauſe, by informing the chiefs of thoſe 
cantons, that the Engliſh claimed them as ſlaves, they de- 
rived every advantage from flattering their ruling paſſion. 
The French at the ſame time puſhed the boundary of A- 
cadie weſtward to the river Kenebeck ; claiming the 
country as theirs from ancient right as well as from the 
treaty of Breda; and prohibiting the New Englanders 
from the exerciſe of traffic or of fiſhery on its coaſts, In 
order to evince the encroachments. of France, Engliſh 
ſtateſmen endeavoured to carry the eaſtern limits of New 
England thirty leagues eaſtward from the Kenebeck to 
the 
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the river St. Croix, which had been the ancient boun- 
dary of Nova Scotia, But the pretenſions of neither 
could be ſupported by candid diſcuſſion. The peace of 
Breda, and ſubſequent occupancy, had eſtabliſhed thereal 
line of divifion at the river St. George, nearly in the 
middle between. While wiſe men regretted the impo- 
licy of weakening real rights, by inſiſting too ſtrenuouſly 
on pretended ones, they remarked how fruitleſs it was to 
look into the law of nations for principles ſtrialy appo- 
ſite to American diſputes, which could only be ſettled 
by amicable conference and mutual conceflion, Per- 
ceiving her own ruin in the invaſion of her borders and 
the loſs of her fiſhing, Maſſachuſets applied to William 
for protection againſt the attempts of France on both, 
in ſuch language of ſolicitude as ſhewed her anxiety and 
her weakneſs, Thus the defeCtive pacification of Ryſ- 
wick entailed on England and her colonies future alter- 


cation and ſubſequent war, with the unpleaſantneſs of 
the one and the woes of the other, 


T he privateers, which had been put in motion by the 
late enmity of nations, were eaſily converted during 
the leiſure of peace into pirates; who, with their undiſ- 
tinguiſhing ſpirit of rapine, ſpared neigher friend nor foe, 
the Aſiatic any more than the European. The firſt of 
thoſe univerſal plunderers were ſaid to have been ſent from 
Boſton, which had long taught the other ſettlements 
leſſons of oppoſition to the laws, and now ſhewed them 
a pattern of profligacy inconſiſtent with the moral ſenſe. 
Intelligence, that the pirates were notoriouſly protected 
in the colonies, 'rouſed the attention of the Board of trade, 
When they were told of “ the reſentment of princes 
& and ſtates; of the prejudice to traffic; of the ſcandal 
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„ to the Engliſh 'name;” they recommended to the 
ſeveral aſſemblies to paſs an a ſimilar to that of Jamaica, 
puniſhing the guilty with death. Of the local legiſlatures 
a few complied, ſome declined, and others denied obe- 
dience, Reiterated complaints procured orders to the 
governors to ſend the free-booters to England for trial 
and for puniſhment, but without ſucceſs. As the wiſeſt 
lawyers perceived that a new law was wanting,” the 
excellent ſtatute, * for ſuppreſſion of piracy, was 
| paſſed during the year 1700; declaring what ſhould 
conſtitute the crime; appointing, within the colonies, 
a ſimple but adequate juriſdiftion for its trial, “ not- 
« withſtanding any patents ;” enforcing its authority 
by a declaration, that, if any governor refuſe obedience to 
what had thus been enacted, the charter of his colony 
ſhould be forfeited, The real policy of England may 
be ſeen in what the Board of trade remarked to lord Bel- 
lomont, in April 1700, when they tranſmitted him a 
copy of this memorable act of the ſupreme legiſlature 
- which they directed him to publiſh: ** that the parlia- 
ment, having in view the refractorineſs of New Eng- 
« land and other plantations, had now paſſed an act, for 
« the ſuppreſſion of piracy, that extends to all; by which 
& thoſe of New England may perceive that, where the 
„ public good does ſuffer by their obſtinacy, the proper 
„ remedy will be found here.” Happy had it been for 
England, perhaps for the colonies, had the intention 
ſuggeſted by the Board been at all times punctually form- 
ed into rules by the legiſlature! In order to execute 
what had been on thoſe motives obtained, commiſſioners 


and 12 W. III. ch, 7. 
were 


his vigorous exertions toſuppreſs a crime which had diſ- 
graced his ſubjects in the eyes of foreign nations and ob- 
ſtructel general commerce, William gained more ſub- 
ſtantial renown than from his moſt ſplendid conduct in 
eee ; . 8 
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WHIL E colonial principles thus produced their 
conſequential effects, this inconſiderable province re- 
gained tranquillity after the expulſion of lieutenant · go- 
vernor Uſher, as Partridge, his ſucceſſor, allowed the coun- 
eil and aſſembly to rule in all things. It relapſed into 
former diſorder as ſoon as Allen, the obnoxious proprie- 
tary of the ſoil, aſſumed the government. And, at the 
ſame time that he informed the Board of trade of the bad 
ſtate of the colony, he warned them in November, 1698, 
&* that, till a few of the principal Independents are ſent for 
to anſwer in England, there will be no obedience 
yielded to the king or parliament.” Owing however 
to the enterprize of Partridge, who was himſelf a car- 
penter, the proſperity of New Hampſhire was for the firſt 
time promoted by the traffic of timber to Portugal. The 
jealouſy of England induced the Board of trade to pro- 
hibit what ſeemed no leſs inconſiſtent with her naval 
power than contrary to the ſpirit of her commercial 
ſyſtem. But intereſt quickened comprehenſion : the 
coloniſts eaſily learned, that every product of their la- 
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vere ſoon appointed in the ſeyeral ſettlements. And, from 
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bour, which had not been reſtrained by poſitive law, 
might be freely exported to foreign nations. Having 
found an opportunity for cenſuring “ their earpenter- go- 
cc yernor,” becauſe he had taught men leſſons ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with his duty, lord Bellomont informed the Board 
of trade, in November, 1700: “that they laughed at 
de the orders of the Board againſt it, and ſo they would 
<« at thoſe of the king, as they.know.very. well that no- 
* thing but an act of parliament can hinder them.” The 
wiſe regretted, that, when the New Engliſh were already 
too prone to oppoſe the Jaws of Eogland, their real autho- 
rity ſhould have been weakened by attempting toenforce 
what they did not command, By flattering the propen- 
ſities of the planters of New Hampſhire, that nobleman 
obtained, during his ſhort adminiſtration, acts of aſſembly 
and preſents, which none of his predeceſſors, becauſe 
more attentive to rigid inſtructions, could ever ac- 
quire: by allowing the Independents to govern them- 
ſelves, peace was preſerved, while he enjoyed in return 
their petty gratuities, But his ſuperiors were not perfedlly 
pleaſed, when they perceived, in this illiberal coalition, 
the ſacrifice of the royal prerogative together with the 
authority of the nat ion. 


M ASS AC HUS ET s 


< | 
D I D not, in the mean time, complain of the length 
of lord Bellomont's abſence in his other governments, 


becauſe, while“ the aſſembly managed their own affairs 
a 6 without 


* 
rr 
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« without controul, they were very eaſy and ſaved the 
« promiſed preſent.” When however he at length aſ- 
ſumed, the adminiſtration,” the ſame arts did not here ob- 
tain the ſame ſucceſs, as he was oppoſed by politicians 
more experienced and perſevering. Though his atten- 
tion to individuals procured him larger preſents from the 
delegates than had ever been given to any former gover- 
nor, he could gain their approbation to few of his meaſures. 
They refuſed to paſs various bills that the Board of trade 
had tranſmitted for the ſuppreſſion of the crimes of the 
ſmuggler and the pirate, as they were little governed by 
the reaſonings which he urged to procure their aſſent; 
« that the laws of the province ought to be agreeable to 
te the juriſprudence of England.” He was told, in a 
fim tone, by the counſellors whom he pretended to di- 
rect, that they were too much cramped in their liber- 
« ties already, and they would be great fools to abridge, 

4 bya law of their own, the little that was left them.” | 
They declined to fortify Boſton, far leſs to rebuild Pe- 
maquid, the neareſt fort to Acadie, or to procure war- 
like ſtores ; pleading their poverty as an excuſe for want 
of inclination, It was with ſome difficulty that he could 
wreſt from the counſellors the power of nominating of- 
ficers, which the charter had reſerved to the governor ; 
which they had however uſurped during the adminiſtra- 
tion of Phipps and of Stoughton. He found it impoſſible 
to protect the Indians from “ the barbarous uſages,” of 
which they daily complairied, becauſe the members of 
the legiſlature were the perſons who had taken from them 
their lands. The merchants of Boſton having com- 
plained to the aſſembly of 1700 of the decay of trade, 
even the counſellors expreſſed © their indignation at the 


S 2 « acts 
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« acts of navigation”; inſiſting, with the genuine ſpirit 
of priſtine times: that they were as much Engliſhmen 
& as thoſe in England, and had a right therefore to all 
& the privileges which the people of England enjoyed.“ 
In vain lord Bellomont rebuked individuals for a decla- 
ration, which he thought unworthy of their ſtation ; 
which however only avowed what the people univerſally 
thought. Incited thus by temper, Maſſachuſets as well 
as New Hampſhire denied appeals to the judicatories of 
the parent, ſince the admiſſion of an appellate juriſdic- 
tion ſuppoſed inferiority and preſerved dependence. The 
court of admiralty had to encounter here the fierceſt op- 
poſition, becauſe it was inconſiſtent with their ancient 
principles and their commercial purpoſes. It was owing 


to continued obſtruction, no Jeſs than the reaſonings 


which were uſed to juſtify it, that Atwood wrote the 
Board of trade, in December, 1701: * that he feared the 
« government of Boſton had complained of him for pub- 
&« licly expoſing one of their clergy, who maintained 
« that they were not bound in conſcience to obey the 
& laws of England, having no repreſentatives there of 
ce their chooſing.” In the height of his zeal, the judge 
of an obnoxious tribunal did not perceive, becauſe he 
was vehement, the impropriety of entering into contro- 
verſy with a miniſter, who only ſpoke the invariable 


| language of the New Engliſh eceleſiaſtics, in pleading 


the dictates of conſcience for their diſobedience to the 
rules preſcribed by the ſupreme power®, 
© RHODE- 


* We may learn from the following extract of a letter, written by the 
well-informed governor Nicolſon, to the Board of trade, in Auguſt, 1698, 


| how much the notion had been then diſſeminated, ** that acts of parliament 


« did 
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RHODE-ISL AND 


ENJOYED, during the foregoing events, the be- 
nefits of peace without contributing to the expence of 
the war; and reaped the advantages of independence with- 
out feeling any of its burdens. Commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed, without ſucceſs, to adminiſter the oaths for the 
execution of the acts of navigation to a governor, who, 
in his ſcruples to ſwear at all, found an excuſe for his re- 
fulal, Andencouragement was continually given to the 
fugitive, the ſmuggler, and the pirate, who enriched the 
coloniſts without affecting their morals, Repeated com- 
plaints . of their notorious practices“ at length rouſed 
the attention of the Board of trade, who repreſented to 
their ſovereign, in December, 1698 : that, as no oaths 
«« were taken by the magiſtrates, little juſtice could be 
« expected from judicatories, which denied appeals to 
« England as inconſiſtent with their charter; that, while 
the governor had neither received the royal approba- 

8 3 « tion, 


« did not extend to the colonies by their proper oigeur I have obſerved 
« that a great many people in all theſe provinces and plantations, eſpecially 
« in thoſe under proprietaries, and the two others of Connecticut and Rhode. 
46 iſland, think that no law of England ought to be in force and binding to 
„ them without their own conſent ; for they fooliſhly ſay, that they have no 
« repreſentatives ſent from themſelves to the parliament : and they look up- 
« on all laws made in England, that put any reſtraint upon them, to be great 
« hardſhips.“ We here ſee the genuine cauſe of the univerſal refraftorineſs 
that prevailed in the colonies during the reign of William, and of the ob» 
kruQions oppoſed to the execution of every act of parliament, 
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6 tion, nor qualified himſelf by entering into thoſe ſo. 
© lemn engagements which the late act of parliament re- 
<« quired, he ſhewed himſelf unworthy of his ſtation by 
& favouring pirates and illegal traffic; that, notwith- 
t ſtanding the limited powers of the corporation, they 
e had not only granted commiſſions to privateers du- 
& ring the war, but now during peace oppoſed the court 
&« of admiralty as inconſiſtent with their views.” Ur- 
ged by conſiderations intereſting to a commercial nation, 
that monarch granted to lord Bellomont a commiſſion of 
inquiry, “ that a remedy for thoſe evils might be ſpeedi- 


ly applied.” When Cranſton, their ſelf- elected ru- 


ler, heard of that appointment, he repreſentgd to the aſſem- 
bly, in order to rouſe them to oppoſition; “ that the 
& laws of England could be regarded as little better than 
&« bondage and flayery.” Directed by this information 
and by this ſentiment, the legiſlature paſſed, in April, 
1700, an act for enabling the governor to put in exe- 
&* cution the ſtatutes of trade; ſuppoſing that, by their 
own energy, acts of parliament had here no authority: 
they at the ſame time promulgated “ an act for putting 
in force the laws of England in all caſes where no 
particular law of this colony hath provided a remedy,” 
That nobleman endeavoured with his uſual zeal to exe- 
cute a commiſſion, which the coloniſts affected to con- 
ſider * as a bountiful favour,” while they threw every 
obſtruction in the way of his inquiries. He at length 
repreſented however their various irregularities ; ſhew- 
ing, that clamour had not been raiſed againſt them with - 
out a cauſe; that, in their general conduct, they little re- 
garded a charter which they had formerly ſurrendered, 
Suſpecting probably that the report of the commiſſioner 
| would 
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would be unfavourable to them, and, foreſeeing a ſtorm 
which in its courſe might overturn theirpower, the gover- 
nor and council attempted to weaken its force, by giving 
a turn to what could not be evaded ; by promiſing amend- 
ment while in future they ſhould ſubmit to the king's 
commands with the obedience of children, Yet, judg- 
ing from a courſe of action rather than from mere pro- 
ſeſſion, the Board of trade warned them of a reformation, 
which was probably intended, by telling them “ to be- 
« ware of ſuch ſhuffling in future, leſt it turn to the 
«* prejudice of the colony.” | 


S & * —— — 12 a. 


CONNECTICUT. 


FREED from the obnoxious commiſſion which 
had been imprudently given to the governor of New 
York tocommand her militia, the tranquillity of this co- 
lony was now only diſturbed by conteſts with Rhode- 
iſland on the eaſt and New York on the weſt, with re- 
gard to boundary. Having by her prudence obtained a 
favourable determination, ſhe cultivated the arts of peace, 
without feeling the incumbrance of debts. Animated by 
her native principles, ſhe encouraged illegal traffic and 
piracy, becauſe they promoted her intereſt ; and ſhe re- 
fuſed obedience tothe courts of admiralty and denied ap- 
peals to England, fince ſhe deemed both contrary to 
her charter, Of ConneQicut ſimilar complaints were 


inſtituted in England as had been urged againſt the 
neighbouring ſettlements. When the governor and coun- 


84 cil 
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cil perceived the cloud gathering which burſt in harm- 
leſs noiſe on Rhode-iſland, they prudently haſtened to 
offer ſecurity for their obſervance of the acts of naviga. 
tion; for their excluſion of pirates. But their ſincerity 
was diſtruſted by the Board of trade; who, in the in- 
dependence of their future conduct, had continual cauſe 
to regret that charters had ever been given, which they 
ſaw daily abuſed without hope of remedy. 


N-EE WW. TY. OR 


LORD Bellomont's prejudices did not allow him 
to reconcile the two parties which had diſtracted this pro- 
vince from the revolution till his arrival in 1698, As 


| he ſeems to have brought with him more than uſual ani- 


moſity againſt his predeceſſor, he not only ſent Fletcher 
under arreft to England, ſince he was with ſome reaſon 
ſuſpected of a predileQion for pirates, but, by ſuſpending 
counſellors and changing officers, he almoſt overturned 
the government. He diſſolved an aſſembly which did 
not ſuit his purpoſe, which when they proved refractory 
only fulfilled what might have been expected from his re- 
cent imprudence. And, having appointed proper ſheriffs 
in the room of thoſe who were attached to the late go- 
vernor, they procured him ſuitable delegates. Compoſed 
of perſons who warmly approved of the conduct of Leiſler 
at the revolution, the repreſentatives proceedings were go- 
verned by their ſpirit. In return for laws which caſt obloquy 


on their political enemies, by reverſing their tranſactions, 


they 
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they diſcharged the debts of the governmear ; they gave 


conſiderable preſents to the chief ruler and his depen- 


dents ; and they eſtabliſhed the public revenue during a 
farther term of ſix years. Having thus procured what 
was the great object of his wiſhes, he eaſily obtained 


their conſent to what was the principal motive of his ap- 


pointment : they paſſed alaw for the puniſhment of pri- 
vateers and pirates, which in ſome meaſure freed the 
province from diſgraceful imputations. And they eſta- 
bliſhed a variety of laws of political cxconomy, which 
do more honour to their good purpoſes than to their ta- 
lents as legiſlators, ſince their acts were afterwards ex- 
ploded by the Board of trade, as contradictory and un- 
„ intelligible,” It is the characteriſtic of that noble- 
man's adminiſtration, that his zeal proved too ſtrong for 
his judgement, While he ſuppreſſed the pernicious prac- 
tices of the ſmuggler and the pirate, he enforced the acts 
of navigation with the petty vigilance of a preventive of- 
ficer, The merchants imagined they ſaw the tuin of 
their commerce in their obſervance of minute regula- 
tions, which were deemed intolerable, becauſe they were 
unuſual. They complainec to the Board of trade, who, 
though they did not approve of lord Bellomont's con- 
duct in all things, could not cenſure his zealous execu- 
tion of a ſyſtem that had been too much relaxed by his 
profligate predeceſſor, And the traders applied to the 
commons for that relief which they thought the mini(- 
ters had improperly denied to their prayers, But death 
freed that nobleman from the mortification of recal and 
the danger of impeachment, What muſt have been the 
diſtractions of a province, of which the governor could in- 


form the Board of trade: that he was afraid to aſſume 
| „ the 
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„the adminiftration at Boſton, leſt the people ſhould 
go together by the ears, ſo great was their invetera- 
« cy.” Happy had it been for New York, had her ru- 
lers known that forbearance is the beſt remedy for ſuch 
a diſeaſe, 

In the abſence of the lieutenant-governor, the conteſts 
of the counſellors, whether the ſupreme direction be- 
longed to the preſident or to the council, added fuel to 
a conſuming flame. The arrival of Nanfan, who inhe- 
rited the paſſions and adopted the policy of Bellomont, 
his kinſman, rather promoted the ferment, which a lit- 
tle moderation had allayed, The acts of the aſſembly, 
which in contradiction to his orders he called, deſerve not 
to be remembered, ſince they were rejected by the Board 
of trade as unfit to be approved. The trial and con- 
demnation of Bayard, a man in the firſt ranks of life, for 
treaſon, becauſe, contrary tothe words though not to 
the ſpirit of an imprudent act of Sloughter's aſſembly, 
he had promoted petitions to the king and parliament for 
a redreſs of grievances, has ſtained the annals of the pro- 
vince, while it offers a ſtanding memorial to other judges, 
how they diſgrace the judicial charter by adopting the fu- 
rious ſpirit of Atwood, 


NE NN J ERS EEx. 
DURING the reign of William, this colony can 


be ſaid to have ſcarcely enjoyed the bleſſings of regular 
government. 
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government. Senſible of the defect of the proprietors 
powers, the people ſucceſſively oppoſed the chief rulers,as 
they were ſwayed by intereſt, or friendſhip, or faction. 
The ſtatute, which conferred the approbation of gover- 
nors on the king, enfeebled an authority already weak, 
becauſe, when the royal aſſent was withholden, thecolonifts 
made this circumſtance an excuſe for denying their obe- 
dience, And amid the univerſal confuſion, which na- 
turally enſued, the inhabitants ſnatched the opportunity 
that was offered them of carrying into acts of violence 
the original principles of their fathers. While thoſe 
cauſes of wretchedneſs produced their natural effects, the 


proſperity of New Jerſey was retarded by the intereſted 
conduct of New York, who, by denying to her merchants 


a port of entry, and by impoſing cuſtoms on her com- 


merce, exerciſed the ſuperiority belonging to legiſlation, 
Nothing but the common dread of common puniſhment 
prevented the two provinces from deciding their diſputes 
by force, New Jerſey inſiſted in vain, that, ſince ſhe 
had been long ruled by different governors, aſſemblies, 
and laws, ſhe owed no obedience to any neighbouring le- 
giſlature. And ſhe claimed, without ſucceſs, every pri- 
vilege belonging to ſeparate juriſdiction, as intereſt is 
generally too powerful for right. The Board of trade ſup - 
ported the pretenſions of New Vork, becauſe, under an 
act of her legiſlature, an income was collected from the 
exports of Jerſey, It was on that occaſion, when the 
real principles of taxation ſeem to have been unknown, 
at leaſt diſregarded in the ſcramble for. pre-eminence and 
profit, that ſir Creſwell Levinz and fir John. Hawles 
gave it as their opinion, that no taxes could be levied on 


the people of this province but by their own aſſembly or 
by 
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by act of parliament, Invigorated by their judgement, 
the proprietaries appealed to the laws of England for 
that juſtice which ſeemed to have been denied them by 
power. And they derived, from a trial in Weſtminſter. 


hall, the privilege of ports of entry, which had been re- 


fuſed by the miniſters upon a miſtake, the more inveterate, 
becauſe it was founded in their deſire of revenue. Thus 
were diſtinct cuſtom-houſes erected in the Jerſeys; 
and thus were collectors of the parliamentary duties firſt 
regularly introduced into their juriſprudence by a con- 
teſt which courted their preſence, But the triumph of 
the proprietors neceſſarily weakened their power, becauſe, 
during the controverſy, their chartered immunities had 
been more narrowly inſpected and found to have been al. 
ways defective. Mankind ſeldom regard doubtful au- 
thority, In 1700, the provincials repreſented to Wil- 
liam, what ſhewed at leaſt their own wretchedneſs, 
that there did not remain among them the ſhadow of 
* law or government”; and they requeſted him to recal 
the political powers, of which the lords of the ſoil had 
ſhewn themſelves, by their neglects, to have been unwor- 
thy. What was thus diſagreeable to others, the rulers 
at length diſcovered © to have long been a very expen- 
«« five feather to them, wherewith they were ready to 
« part,” And having formally ſurrendered to the king 
a juriſdiction, obnoxious to the people and burdenſome 
to themſelves, a royal government was here eſtabliſhed 


in 1702; as equally neceſſary for the protection of the 


individual and for the preſervation of the country to the 


crown“. 
PENN- 
* The following anecdote may gratify a certain claſs of readers, becauſe 


it contains a ſtroke in the hiſtory of England, during that iatereſting reign. 
Mor r 1%, 
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PENNSYLVANTIA, 


DURING the continued diſtractions in the Jerſeys, 
Pennſylvania enjoyed ſingular proſperity ; for the pro- 
motion of which ſhe ſeems not to been always regardful 
of the means. As ſhe was accuſed of giving proteQion 
to the fugitive and pirate, of diſregarding the acts of trade 
in her avidity for gain, William gave warning to Penn, 
in April, 1697, to provide a remedy for abuſes, the 
* continuance of which he ſhould conſider as a forfei- 
« ture of his charter.” With his wonted addreſs, the 
proprietary endeavoured to explain what he could not 
deny. Urged no leſs by his ſuggeſtions than by their 
own intereſt, the aſſembly tranſmitted to that monarch 
in May, 1698, . unſubſtantial profeſſions of readineſs 
© to diſcourage illegal trade, and recriminations againſt 
Randolph, the ſurveyor-general of the cuſtoms, for his 
invectives againſt the province. Yet they not long after 
paſſed an at, which, under the plauſible pretence of 
regulating abuſes, was really deſigned to defeat the acts 

of 


Morris, who negotiated the important bufineſs mentioned in the text, and 
lived to be the chief juſtice of New York, and the governor of New Jerſey, 
wrote the Board of trade, in October, 1733 : ** I remember, when I tranſ- 
** afted the ſurrender of the charter of Jerſey, the proprietors inſiſted that 
there ſhould be a triennial afſembly ; but Mr, Popple (the ſecretary) 
«* came from the then Board of trade, and deſired tbat I would uſe my en- 
* deavours that they ſhould not inſiſt oa that point ; for that the king, though 
% he had (againft his inclination) conſented to an act of parliament of that 
% nature in England, yet would never coaſent to it in the plantations,” 
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of navigation. The Pennſylvanians regarded the court 
of admiralty as more deſtructive than the ſhip- money, 
and therefore oppoſed it by every meaſure that intereſt 
and cunning could invent. At tne ſame time that means 
were uſed to induce the grand jury to preſent its officers 
as enemĩes to the province, the judge of that obtioxious 
judicatory informed the miniſters, that his commiſſion 
ce could be of no effect, while the government denied 
c the force of acts of parliament.” It required more 
than the abilities of Penn to defend his tenants and his 
officers againſt charges, ſo extremely offenſive, and ſo 
vigorouſly urged. He attempted to blunt the force of 
accuſation, by pleading: before the Board of trade: that 
<«< their infancy and unſkilfulneſs in point of law ought 
* to induce their lordſhips to think them not ſo diſobe- 
« dient as miſtaken and ignorant.“ Yet he lived to la- 
ment, that the men, for whom he now made that ſingu- 
lar apology, under the maſk' of ſimplicity, , concealed the 
deepeſt deſigns. To little purpoſe he preſſed ſuch to- 
pics on miniſters, who were minutely informed, by irre- 
ſiſtible evidence, of the affairs of Pennſylvania. And the 
Board repreſented to the lords juſtices, in Auguſt, 1699: 
„% that though Markham, the deputy-governor, was not 
«© approved by the king, he had preſumed to paſs acts of 
« aſſembly contrary to his inſtructions and to law; that 
© the whole members of the Pennſylvanian government 
ce having ſet themſelves in oppoſition to the court of ad- 
„ miralty, and perſuaded the inhabitants to diſobey its 
& decrees, the bad diſpoſition of that people, and the miſ- 
*© management of that adminiſtration, required a ſpeedy ' 
«© remedy.” 


When 
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When Penn returned to his province in 1699, he be- 
held with aſtoniſhment the progreſs it had made during 
the fifteen years of his abſence; owing, as he aſſured the 
miniſters of England, ** not to unlawful trade, or piracy, 
«© but to honeſt labour and ſobriety.” He was ſoon 
reduced to the ſad dilemma of either offending his ſove- 
reign or of diſobliging his tenants. Afraid of the power- 
ful enmity of the Board of trade, he however diſplaced 
thoſe who were moſt obnoxious for their oppoſition to 
the court of admitalty: he procured a law againſt pirates: 
and his apparent zeal induced thoſe who had lately com- 
plained to confeſs, that he had made a great change, 
e by diſcountenancing former proceedings and giving en- 
c couragement to the officers of the cuſtoms.” The 
aſſembly too endeavoured by arts, that impoſed on no 
one -in England, to vindicate their conſtituents from 
imputations, which, though exaggerated, were yet true, 
becauſe general profeſſions, when oppoſed by contra- 
dictory conduct, ſeldom procure conviction, But they 
ſoon convinced their ſagacious ruler, that, unleſs he gra- 
tied them in all things, they would neither pity his 
misfortunes nor relieve diſtreſſes, which, owing to the 
ſettlement of Pennſylvania, had been incurred by giving 
happineſs to others. That conduct which had gained 
him the approbation of his ſovereign, Penn was there» 
fore obliged to alter. He reſtored obnoxious officers ; 
he refuſed to obey the royal order for ſending pirates to 
England, ſince there was now a legal mode of trial in the 
province; he obſtructed the proceedings of the courts of 
admiralty, pretending that it abſorbed all juriſdiction, 


And unanimiĩty was now reſtored in the legiſlature, where 


it 
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it was equally neceſſary to both parties. The delegates 
granted him two thouſand pounds, and a ſmall revenue 
for ſupport of his œconomical adminiſtration. He ia 
return confirmed the lands of the frecholders: He con- 
hi | ſented to a variety of laws, which, though pleaſing to the 
\ people, were afterwards rejected by the Board of trade, 
| becauſe they were complained of as contrary to national 
intereſts. And, during the ſame moment that he heard of 
meaſures having been adopted by parliament for the re- 
ſumption of all charter governments, he eſtabliſhed that 
conſtitution for Pennſylvania, which has continued tothe 
preſent times and has entailed celebrity on his name ; 
though it deprived his family of influence and the crown 
of its rights. It is a remarkable fact in thePennſylvanian 
hiſtory, that, of the various grants of privileges hitherto 
conferred by Penn on his followers, none had been pre- 
ſented for the royal approbation, which his patent re- 
quired as eſſential to the validity of every law, though 
thoſe charters of immunities formed fundamental laws. 
The utmoſt art of the proprietary had been tried in 
vain to reconcile men whoſe diſputes with regard to in- 
tereſt were heightened by religious differences. The pro- 
vince and the lower counties on Delaware, though 
united from his firſt arrival in 1682, ſeparated, when 
the late charters were granted in October, 1701, with 
diſpoſitions never to meet again. And to England the 
delegates of the Delaware colony ſent a zealous agent 
to repreſent their wrongs. He complained to miniſters, 
who were prediſpoſed to favour his cauſe ; that, though 
& their country was an advanced frontier and had been 
<* plundered by pirates, they had often applied to Penn 
for the means of defence without effect; that, though 
4c for 
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« foreighteen years he had exerciſed over them every at 
« of juriſdiction, he could ſhew no charter from the 
« crown:” and Quarry begged that hisconſticuents might 
be received undet the royal government, in order that 
they might enjoy in future the royal protection. The 
proprietary employed his. great talents, without effect, 
ta remove the impreſſions which thoſe various complaints 
had made. And the Board of trade heſitated to recom- 
mend for the royal aſſent the laws lately paſſed in his 
province, leſt this circumſtance ſhould be regarded as an 
acknowledgment of an authority which ſeemed not to 
belong to him. Yet, with the inconſiſtence ſo remarka- 
ble in the colonial adminiſtration of England, Penn and 
his poſterity have been allowed to govern the Delaware 
colony, though the inconvenience of the chartered forms 
was complained of in every reign. It was thought ſuf- 
ficient to oblige them, whea they aſked the king's ap- 
probation of their future governors ,to declare that this 
circumſtance ſhould not be conſidered as a confirmation 
of their title. During an unguarded moment, that able 
politician confeſſed to the Board of trade, when preſſed 
by their objections, that, had James II. remained two 
10 days longer at Whitehall, he had obtained a grant under 
« the great ſeal for the three counties on Delaware.“ 
Penn ſeems never to have forgiven king William, be- 
cauſe even petty diſappointments are ſeldom forgotten, 
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MARYLAND and VIRGINIA 


1 | SULLENLY ſubmitted to the regulations of Eng. 
1 land; to the eſtabliſhment of the courts of admiralty; 

f becauſe they were ſaid to have been ſomewhat infected 
$ « with the malignant humour of the proprietary govern- 
| «© ments.” Yet they remained quiet, becauſe, having 
'l granted a ſtanding income for the ſupport of the civil 
eſtabliſhments when they were influenced by zeal, ſubjects 
fordiſputation were removed, The fair trader and the na- 
tional revenue had long equally ſuffered from the expor- 


tation of unpacked tobacco ; and no arguments had been 
i ſufficient to perſuade the aſſemblies to abrogate a prac- 


tice, which, though it depreciated their ſtaple, was plea- 
ſing to the people. Continued complaints urged the par- 
liament, during the year 1700, to prohibit a mode of traf- 
fic, at once favoured and pernicious, under the penalty 
of forfeiture, Thus, what had been denied by former 
aſſemblies to the commands of the ſtern James, to the 
requiſitions of the beloved Mary,” was now granted by 
the ſupreme legiſlature to the policy of William“. 


CAROLINA. 
f | MEANTIME the ſalutary meaſures of the pro- 
\ prietors had promoted internal quiet, though they did 
| * 10& 11 Willam III, ch. 21, 

not 
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not gain the ſubmiſſion of coloniſts, whoſe confidence 
they ſeem to have never enjoyed, Jealouſy rather than 
any real difference continued to incite oppoſition. In 
yain the chief rulers, ever attached to the national autho- 


rity, ſince their own power was involved in its ſtability, 


gave inſtructions to their attorney-general ** to proſe- 
« cute breaches of the acts of navigation; to prevent the 
« king from being defrauded of his cuſtoms,” The ef- 
forts of their proſecutor proved feeble when oppoſed to 
the ſpirit of a people. And reiterated complaints were 
made to the miniſters ** of encouragement to illicit trade, 
« of oppoſition to the officers of the revenue and the ad- 
« miralty.” Urged by the temper of their conſtituents 
the aſſemblies enacted laws, which, while they enerva- 
ted the commercial ſyſtem of the mother-country, pro- 
moted the intereſts of thoſe who gained from its debility. 
The colonial judicatories denied appeals to England, in- 
fiſting, © that neither law nor precedent could be ſhewn 
« jn their favour.” Of thoſe various practices the Board 
of trade warned the proprietaries, in a ſpirit which was 
at length derided, as their threats had never been execu- 
ted, „that any wilful neglect would be conſidered as a 
« forfeiture of their patent.” Rouſed by warnings 
which ſo nearly concerned them, they remonſtrated with 
the governor and council againſt that conduQ of the pro- 
vince which had given ſuch juſt offence, aſſuring them, 
in determined language: that as they had tranſmitted 
&« ſeveral acts of aſſembly, which made bold with the 
* laws of England, they could not approve of what in- 
© terfered with the ſtatute and common laws of the 
« realm,” 
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Fier nne 


TH E foregoing events at length attracted the at- 
7 tention of the miniſters, of the king, and the parliament, 
fl Perceiving the irregularities of the chartered colonies to 
1 have increaſed in proportion to the length of their con- 
| tinuance, the Board of trade thought it their duty to re- 
1 preſent to William, in March, 1701 : „that, far from 
« having anſwered the chief deſign for which ſuch 
& large immunities have been granted, they had not in 
« general complied with the late act of parliament: 
that they had not only aſſumed the power of making 
« bye-laws, repugnant to the laws of England and de- 
« ſtruQiive to trade, but they refuſed to tranſmit their 
« acts, or to allow appeals; and continued to be the 
retreat of pirates and illegal traders, and the recepta- 
«© cle of contraband merchandiſe : that, by exempting 


<< their inhabitants from the cuſtoms paid by other plan- 
/ | 4 


© —ß — 


tations, theſe independent governments undermined 
<< the welfare of their neighbours, and by lowering the 
© value of coins turned the courſe of trade to the pro- 
| „ moting of woollen and other manufactures proper 
| „for England, contrary to the true intention of ſuch 
| << eſtabliſhments : that theſe irregularities, ariſing from 
f the ill uſe they make of their chartefs, and the inde- 
0 « pendency they pretend to, evince how neceſlary it be- 
n comes more and more every day to introduce ſuch a 
regulation of trade and ſuch an adminiſtration of go- 
. vernment 
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« yertiment as ſhall make them duly ſubſervient to 
« England: that, ſince the royal commands had not met 
« yith due obedience, it might be expedient to reſume 
« their charters, and to reduce them to the ſame depen- 
« dency as other colonies, which will be beſt effected by 
« the legiſlative power of this kingdom.” And, with 
this wiſe deſign, a bill was not long after introduced into 
the houſe of lords. General in its proviſions, and lia- 
ble therefore to few objections, it declared void the pow- 
ers formerly granted ; it authoriſed the king to rule the 
inhabitants by the ſame forms as in the royal governments, 
preſerving to the individual his private rights. It was 
oppoſed however with the vehemence of men, urged by 
intereſt, and contending for independence. Before the 
peers was laid the immenſe collection of documents, 
which had evinced to others the inconvenience of the 
chartered ſyſtems and the importance of removing them. 
Yet, owing to the diſtraction of a contentious ſeſſion, filled 
with impeachments, that ſalutary bill was delayed rather 
than rejected. A ſimilar repreſentation was delivered by the 
Board to the commons; ſtating the ſame facts in ſtronger 
language, and preſſing the neceſſity of an annexation of 
thoſe © independent governments” to the crown in ſtill 
more vigorous terms. The real motives of the com- 
miſſioners of colonies, whoſe reports deſerve the greateſt 
credit, ſince the ſtate- papers which convinced them re- 
main for the inſpection of poſterity, appear from what 
they wrote to lord Bellomont, in April, 1701: © that 
* the denial of appeals is a humour, which prevails ſo 
* much in proprietary and charter plantations, and the 
** independency they thirſt after is now ſo notorious, 
* that it had been thought fit thoſe conſiderations and 
1 « other 
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% other objections ſhould be laid before the parliament.” 
And they requeſted farther information on this intereſt. 
ing ſubject, becauſe the meaſure which had been only 
deferred would probably ſoon be reſumed. 


| | From projects of policy the attention of every one was 
I not long after drawn to conſiderations of defence, The 
1% thick cloud which ſettled over Europe, as the Spaniſh 
1 king's health declined, alarmed Engliſh ſtateſmen in pros 
| portion as they feared for their country from its: baneful 


effects when it ſhould burſt, Upon looking into the 
| | tranſatlantic territories, they found a coaſt of a thouſagd 
miles extent, indented every where by navigable rivers, 
| unprotedted by any real fortifications, and inhabited by a 
divided people ; who, though they ſaw the. approaching 
danger, ſeemed either unable or unwilling to defend 
themſelves by common meaſures, becauſe each; only. felt 
for himſelf, In this anxious moment, the aſſemblies 
made ſeparate applications to England for her accuſtomed 
ſupport. But on that occaſion was given to William 
an advice, which was dictated by recent experience; 
& that, beſides the aſſiſtance that he might be pleaſed to 
« give them, it was neceſſary that the inhabitants ſhould 
4 on their part contribute to their mutual ſecurity.” 
New York being ſtill regarded as an advanced frontier, 
which gave ſecurity to the ſouthern ſettlements, all were 
again required to furniſh ſpecial quotas of aid, becauſe, 
though ſhe was weak, they derived a benefit from her ef- 
forts, Money was ſent from the treaſury to ſecure her 
borders from the attacks of Canada. And preſents of 
unuſual value were tranſmitted to the five confederated 
tribes, her allies, in order to regain and preſerve that 


confidence, which, fince the peace of Ryſwick, had om 
bo 
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loſt by inattention. Thoſe ſagacious woodſmen received 
the welcome gratuities with their uſual avidity ; pre- 
tending to cede their country to the crown, that it might 
be protected for their uſe from the encroachments of 
France: but they aſked with a look, which pierced the 
beholders, if they could be ſuppoſed ſuch fools as to 
« expect effectual protection from a king, who was un- 
able to repair his caſtles, or even to clothe his war- 
« riors?” Thus, regard ſul only of themſelves, we dif. 
cover the motive of their cautious conduct during the war 
that enſued, partly in their dread of the French, but 

more in their contempt of the Engliſh. | 
As danger ſeemed now to draw near, the ſeveral aſſem- 
blies thought ĩt prudent to lay before their ſovereign their 
own inabilities, the little defence they could expect from 
the ſituation or. the efforts of New York, expoſed as they 
were to ravages of privateers from the ſea and to incur- 
ſions of ſavages by land. Yet their repreſentations were 
deemed - inſufficient in England, becauſe they were re- 
garded either as unfounded or inſincere. Urged by re- 
cent experience, the Board of trade not only repreſented 
to their warlike ſovereign, in January, 1702, the defence - 
leſs ſtate of the plantations, and the irregularities of their 
traffic, but they inſiſted: “ that while Maſſachuſets 
e ſhewed her unwillingneſs to comply with late requeſts, 
either for her on defence orfor the aſſiſtance of others, 
e alleging her weakneſs and the inutility of the object, | 
© ſhe aſked farther ſupplies and larger ſhips of war: 
that the other ſettlements had in the ſame manner de- 
* niedthe requeſted aid to New York, without aſſigning 
* ſatisfactory.reaſons : that ſince the chartered colonies 
** refuſed: obedience: to late requiſitions, and continued 
| T 4 ce the 


proper influence granted to Maſſachuſets a patent of pri- 
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ce the retreat of pirates and of ſmugglers, the national in. 
© tereſt required that ſuch independent adminiſtrations 
t ſhould be placed, by the legiſlative power of this king- 
* dom, in the ſame ſtate of dependence as the royal go- 
© yernments.”” That monarch lamented the diſobedi- 
ence and diſtraction that he could not prevent or puniſh, 
And as he retired from a ſtorm, the approach of which 
he beheld with regret, becauſe he-perceived that he ſhould 
not live to direct its courſe from his kingdoms, he de- 
ſired the Board to inform him: ** what he might do of 
« himſelf for the defence of his plantations; what 
© might be proper to be laid before the parliament.” 

In the colonial adminiſtration of William III. we ſee 
the attachment to prerogative of James I. and his ſon, 
the buſtle of the Protector, the contrariety of Charles II. 
and the arbitrarineſs of the baniſhed king. By denying 
to the coloniſts the liberty of the preſs, after it had thrown 
off its ſhackles in England, he deprived them of freꝭtdom 
of mind; by refuſing them the writ. of habeas corpus, 
he withheld the ſtrongeſt fence of perſonal freedom; 
yet, informed at length of the oppreſſions of his repreſen- 
tatives, he procured a law, inflicting puniſhment on their 
delinquencies, When, contrary to the declaration of 
rights, he inyaded the provincial charters, he forgot the 
conditions on which he had accepted the crown; yet 
when the injured applied for redreſs he generally reſtored 
what through miſadvice had been illegally taken away. 
The royal government of Pennſylvania during a part of 
his reign, and of Maryland during the whole, can be 
regarded only as an uſurpation, ſince it was eſtabliſhed 
by an act of power in oppoſition to law. Having by im- 


vileges, 
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vileges, which he lived to ſee groſsly abuſed, he endea- 
voured laudably, by an act of the legiſlature, to abrogate 
territorial ſyſtems that had led the provincials by an eaſy 
progreſs to thirſt after independence.” Let no per- 
ſqnal imputations be however thrown on William, or 


the miniſters who adviſed him: like other kings and 


other ſtateſmen they ruled the plantations according to 
the experience of the age, prompted perhaps by their 
mixed educations and carried away by the prejudices of 
their younger days. But the reſult was diſadvantageous 
to England, While the revolution aſſerted the right 


of parliament to legiſlate forevery dominion of the crown, 


the principles which had been propagated to produce 
that momentous event, the inſurrections which had 
been countenanced in thoſe territories to give it effect, 


really enfeebled parliamentary power, though, during 


the preſent reign, the ſupreme legiſlature had enaled 
Jaws to bind them in all caſes whatſocyer *, 
n ANNE. 


® The ſtate - papers demonſtrate, that the moſt renowned juriſts of the 
reign of William had formed no complete conception of the nature of the 


connexive principle between the parent- country and her colonies ; of the 


extent of the royal prerogative, as applied to the government of each, while 
the juriſdiction of parliament was by all admitted to be co-extenfive with 
the boundaries of the empire, Contrary to the declaration of rights, the 
chief juſtice Holt adviſed his ſovereign to aſſume the government of Maryland, 
en a ſuppoſed neceſſity, Tvithout any form of la : ¶ See his letter to the preſident 
of the council in the Maryland Pap. Plant. Off.] with whom however after- 


wards concurred Sir Edward Northey and Sir Simon Harcourt, Sir Thomas | 


Trevor doubted how far the Marylanders were entitled to the benefit of the 
preat-charter, The moſt reſpectable cabinet which that monarch ever en- 
Jozed, 
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NDE R the parliamentary ſettlement which had 
conferred on William his power, Anne ſucceeded 
to the crown of England in March 1702, and to the 
X government of the various dominions belonging to rr 
i | | | Ocders 


| joyed, compoſed; of lord Somers, lord Pembroke, lord Shrewſhury, lord 
Bridgewater, lord Romney, lord Godolphin, and Sir William Trumbull, 
denied to the New Engliſh the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, becauſe 
i « jt had never been conferred on the coloniſts by any king of England;“ 
| plainly ſoppoſing, that the moſt important of all rights, the-beſt ſecurity of 
perſonal liberty, muſt reſult from a grant of the;crown to à ſubject beyond 
the ocean, [See their Report Rec. in Plant. Off. N. Eng. 4 v. p. 200.] Mr, 
Locke, with other philoſophers, ſolemnly adviſed that prince to appoint a. 
| : captain-general over the colonies, with dictatorial power to levy and com- 
| mand an army without their own conſent, or even the approbation of parlia- 
ment. Theſe ſingular anecdotes ſeem to ſhe w, that thoſe illuſtrious ſtateſmen 
had not ſufficiently confidered that important ſubject, as it had not then 
engaged public diſcuſſion, We may learn the opinion of the popular politi- 
cians of thoſe days, from what D*Avenant gravely remarked in his diſcourſe 
| on the plantation-trade : * We ſhall not determine whether the people of 
5 « thoſe ſettlements have a right to all the privileges of Engliſh ſubjecte; but the 
| | “ contrary notion is perhaps too much entertained and practiſed in places 
* « which happen to be diſtant from St. Stephen's chapel : upon which ac- 
| 1 4e count it will peradventure be a great ſecurity and encouragement to thoſe 
* induſtrious people, if a declaratory law were made, that Engliſhmen have 
6 a right to all the laws of England, while they remain in countries ſubjet 
| | te to the Cominion of this kingdom. D*Avenant was one of that claſs of 
Wl writers, who in every age have recommended regulations-to the legiſlature 
| without underſtanding the law, and without reading their acts have cenſured 
y the proceedings of parliament, Molloy wrote modeſtly on the juriſprudence 
1 of his country, becauſe he was really learned. Having clearly ſhewn ** that 
| | ti none are aliens who are born within the ligeance and obedience of the 
2h „ king,” 
| 
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Orders were immediately diſpatched to the colonies, 
to proclaim an event, ſo intereſting to ſubjects, whoſe 
allegiance was again transferred by an act of parliament, 
wherein their conſent was then ſuppoſed to be included. 
All ſubmitted, without objeQion, to an authority that 
was by all allowed to be juſt, Vet the aſſembly of Mary- 
land alone paſſed, an act, recognizing her title, which, 
though regarded as an inſtance of attachment, was re- 
jected by the queen, becauſe ſhe was told, that, while 
it ſeemed to reſpect the law. which had placed her on 
the throne, it really impugned parliamentary juriſdiction. 

W hen the miniſters, in their vigorous preparations for 
hoſtility, recollected the deplorable weakneſs of the plan- 
tations, they deliberated how to defend them, At the 
ſame time that they ordered the governors to proclaim 
war againſt, France, they directed the aſſemblies, in the 
futile ſpirit of, the late reign, to build fortifications, 
«© and to aid one another.” With the warlike atten- 
tion of William, arms were continually placed in the 
hands of coloniſts, whoſe inability, to furniſh themſelves 
was equal to their want of inclination to uſe them; 
whoſe delegates however returned their thanks for re- 
peated favours, while they denied the requiſitions of her 
who conferred them. And frigates were ſtationed on 
their coaſts, and convoys were given to their commerce, 

| becauſe 


% King, be thence juſtly inferred ; “ ſo thoſe that are born at this day 
« [1682] in Virginia, New England, or any other of his majeſty's plan- 
« tations, are natural-born ſubjects.“ [de ſur. Marit, b. 3. ch. 2.] Hence 
we may perceive, that the clauſe of all the colonjsl charters, fipulatiag 
© that the emigrants ſhould ill be conſidered as ſubjeAs, whoſe children 
4 ſhould. be entitled to the rights of Engliſhmen, had been inſerted by the 
abundant caution of lawyers, ſince that ſtipulation, was implied by law. 


— 
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becauſe England derived a benefit from the ſecurity of 
of both. They were warned of © the miſchiefs of their 
tc trading and correſponding with the French during the 
ce laſt war, and commanded to avoid fimilar practices 
& in the preſent.” Experience ſhewed the impolicy of 
making requeſts or of iſſuing prohibitions when the 
crimes of delinquents could be only deplored. 

Having thus endeavoured to give ſafety to the colonies, 
the attention of the miniſters was not long after turned 
to their regulation, Terrified probably at the vaſt col- 
lection of papers, which had been brought into their 
houſe two years before, the lords directed the Board of 
trade, in November, 1702, © to lay before them an ab- 
« {tract of the chief abuſes of the charter-colonies, and 
© to offer proper remedies.” In return the Board put 
them in remembrance of what they had already ſo often 


. communicated, and gave them the additional intelligence 


which recent ſolicitation had gained. Vet former ob- 
jections rather than more intereſting engagements pre- 
vented the peers from giving the ſanction of the legiſla- 
ture to a reſumption of improvident powers, the neceſ- 

ſity of which became daily more apparent to the wiſe. 
The colonial adminiſtration of William, contradic- 
tory in principle and inconſiderate in conduct, had ne · 
ceſſarily weakened the juriſdiftion of England over her 
plantations. Laws that are diſobeyed with impunity 
ſhake the power of the legiſlature whence they proceed: 
imprudent . xertions of prerogative leſſen its juſt authori- 
ty. And the embarraſſments of the late reign, proceed- 
ing as much from the neglects of England as from the 
habits of the planters and the forms of their government, 
naturallydeſcended with additional perplexities to the pre- 
ſent, 
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ſent, Experience ſoon diſcovered what ſagacity had 
already inferred from facts. When Dudley aſſumed 
the government of Maſſachuſets, in 1702, he found 
what had already engaged the reprehenſion of Bello- 
mont, his predeceſſor, ** that even many of the counſel- 
4 lors were commonwealthſmen :** and he informed lord 
Nottingham, the ſecretary of ſtate, in December, 1703; 
ic that he had communicated the queen's requiſitions to 


c the aſſembly, but though he uſed all poſſible methods 


et he found it impoſſible to move that ſort of men, who 
c love not the crown and government of England to 
c any manner of obedience.” Had a key been wanting 
to open what ſeemed thus to be locked up in myſtery, at 
leaſt from common obſervers, the miniſters received an 
explanatory inſtrument from various officers, when they 
were not long after told: that the people are of an un- 
“ governable ſpirit, and notwithſtanding their pretences 
« are againſt monarchical government.“ Mompeſſon, 
the chief juſtice of New York, who has been praiſed 
for talents as well as integrity, wrote to lord Nottingham, 
in July, 1704: © that antimonarchical principles and 
© malice to the church of England daily increaſe in all 
« thoſe places, where the magiſtrates encourage them, 
„ which is done in moſt proprietary governments, not 
6% omitting Boſton ; and, to my own knowledge, fome 
* of their leading-men already begin to talk of ſhaking 
« off their ſubjection to the crown of England.” The 
religion, the manners, the politics, of the New Eng- 
liſh ; all proceeding from the native principles of the 
heart appeared in a ſtriking light to ſtrangers, who, 
long uſed to a different people, of diſſimilar maxims, ſaw 


with aſtoniſhment preſent effects, while they thought it 


their 
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their duty to give warning to the rulers of their country 
of future-conſequences. Colonel King, the intelligent 
commander of the artillery in the famous expedition to 
Canada, wrote from Boſton to ſecretary St. John, in 
July, 1711: * that, till all their charters are reſumed by 
« the crown, or taken away by act of parliament, and 
te they are ſettled under one government; all theſe colo- 
« nies will grow every day more ſtiff and diſobedient, 
« more burdenſome than advantageous to Great-Bri- 
<« tain.” | 

During the preceding reign, the notions of New York 
had been perverted by the New Engliſh, while her repoſe 
was diſturbed by their intrigues. In the preſent the ſame 
motives continued to inſpire a ſimilar conduR, the ef- 
fects of which may be now traced in public proceedings, 
and was then deplored by thoſe who were intruſted with 
command. Broughton, the attorney-general, wrote to 
the Board of trade, in June, 1704: “that there are ſome 


* republican ſpirits among us; ſome that retain the 


„ leaven of the late factions; and even the aſſembly have 
e ſhewn a touch thereof in their diſputes during this 
« ſeflion.” While governor Hunter felt the anguiſh of 
hope deferred, he lamented to the Board, in July, 1715: 
<« this I confidently affirm, that all the oppoſition and 
„ vexation I have met with in New York and New Jer- 
«© ſey have been in a great meaſure owing to thoſe who 
* came to us from New England; but whether this be 
& a true ſample of the great body of the people there, or 
„only a ſet of reſtleſs men, who can be eaſy no where, 

IJ cannot determine.“ 
Infected by * the malignant humour of the charter- 
„ colonies,” Virginia departed at the revolution from 
that 
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that adherence to her ancient loyalty, and from that ve- 
neration for the conſtitution of England, which had 
gained her juſt renown. Her adopted tenets, produced, 
by an eaſy operation, conſequences which ſoon aſſumed 
a ſingular appearance. A few conſiderable families at- 
tempted to engroſs all authority; to place the chief com- 
mand in an ariſtocracy. From the conſtitution of this 
province, the twelve counſellors enjoyed almoſt every 
power: without their conſent the governor could per- 
form no official act; they poſſeſſed an eſſential vote in 
the making of laws z they executed the whole judicial 
authority, as judges of the ſupreme court, wherein the firſt 
magiſtrate only preſided ; and they ſtood at the head of 
the militia as lieutenants of the counties. Perfectly in- 
formed of their affairs, the Board of trade perceived the 
danger of their overgrown influence, and wiſely endea- 
voured to leſſen what ſeemed already beyond controul : 
they complained to the commons of the difficulty of pro- 
curing juſtice from magiſtrates who were conſiderably 
indebted to Engliſh merchants ; they inſtructed the go- 
vernor ©* to allow no counſellor to act as a naval officer,” 
But Nicolſon found that reformation is every where a 
dangerous operation, Six counſellors, directed by Blair, 
the biſhop of London's factious commiſſary, eaſily pro- 
cured his recal, becauſe he had ated imprudently, if 
not corruptly. They attempted to gain from his ſuc- 
ceſſor permiſſion to execute offices contrary to his in- 
ſtructions. And Quarry, the attentive ſurveyor-gene- 
ral of the cuſtoms, was induced from what he ſaw to in- 
form the Board of trade, in September, 1706 : * that 
* ſome want to inveſt the council with the ſole govern- 


ment; and therefore endeavour to leſſen the preroga- 
&« tive, 
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4 tive, which i is now almoſt attained.” Animated by 
intelligence that only confirmed what they already knew, 
the Board wrote in March, 1707, to the prefident and 
council, in language which ſhewed the opinion and con- 
duct of both parties: that the act of aſſembly eſtabliſh. 
„ ing the general court would not paſs, becauſe there 
c was no ſaving of the undoubted right of the crown to 
< receive appeals z that the late governor Nott was right 
4 to give his diſſent to the act for county-courts, be- 
« cauſe it attempted to take away the governor's un- 
« doubted power of appointing juſtices, without the con- 
e ſent of five of themſelves.” When Spotſwood, whoſe 
talents qualified him to rule a kingdom, acquired the un- 
pleaſant pre-eminence, in 1710, he inſtantly diſcovered 
« that it was neceſſary to have a balance on the bench 
« and at the Board.” Sad experience at length con- 
trained him to warn the miniſters of England: „ that 
4 a party was ſo encouraged by their ſucceſs in remo- 
ce vying former governors, that they are reſolved no one 
c ſhall ſit eaſy who doth not entirely ſubmit to their dic- 
« tates; this is the caſe at preſent, and will continue, 
« unleſs a ſtop is put to their growing power, to whom 
<«« not any one particular governor, but government it- 
«* ſelf, is equally difagreeable,” 

Having thus found the ruling. paſſion of each, it will 
be eaſy to trace, in the various colonies, the motive of 
their future conduct, 

The facility of ſubſiſtence, the forms of government, 
the modes of life; all had contributed with other cauſes 
to add conſiderable numbers to colonial population du- 
ring the preceding reign, The rapidity of increaſe indu- 
ced D*Avenant to remark : © that it is matter of aſto- 

niſhment, 
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c niſhment how in ſo few years ſuch a number of men 
« ſhould be got together in a country for the moſt part 
« wild and uncultivated.” And to the general aggre- 
gate of inhabitants had probably been added one half 
during the ſhort period from the revolution to the acceſ- 
ſion of Anne. Though their commerce was ſtill incon- 
ſiderable, it had increaſed in proportion to the gradual 
augmentations of the people, and of their power to gra- 
tify their wants. The value of the annual exports to 
the continental colonies, on an average of the three laſt 
years of William, amounted only to 320,662/.; of the 
imports from them to 320,016/.: and the unimportant 
reſult could have imparted during his reign no great 
energy to the exertions of the manufacturer, or to the 
enterprizes of the ſailor. The traffic, which, partly 
in oppoſition to the acts of navigation, the coloniſts car- 
ried on to the European ports, to the Weſtern iſlands, and 
to the Weſt Indies, muſt have been ncarly equal to the 
extent of their direct trade with England. And we may 
infer that the general balance of a commerce, illicit yet 
equitable, muſt have been extremely gainful, ſince they 
had acquired a conſiderable quantity of foreign filver 
coin, before they had yet iſſued paper bills, at leaſt to 
any inconvenient amount “. 
From the diſtinctneſs of juriſdiction, and the diſſimila- 
rity of modes, circulation met with great obſtructions 


U | towards 


®* Owing to the illicit practices formerly complained of: D*Avenant, 
and now mentioned in the text, the taxes; which had acquired the technical 
denomination of . plantation=duties granted by 25 Charles II.“ did not yield, 
from 1688 to 1698, more than the expences of management. But, accord- 


ing to an average of the four laſt years of King William, that revenue brougut 
dett into the exchequer 1199“. 


towards the beginning of the reign of Anne. To this 
commercial grievance her miniſters immediately turned 
their attention. In November, 1703, the Board of trade 
repreſented to that princeſs, how much the traffic of the 
plantations was embarraſſed by the difference of denomi. 
nation at which the dollar was received in the different 
provinces ; at four ſhillings and ſixpence each in Mary. 
land, at ſeven ſhillings in Pennſylvania, at fix ſhillings in 
Maſſachuſets: and they adviſed the queen to declare 
that the piece of eight ſhould paſs every where at ſix 
ſhillings, ſince the officers of the mint had found that 
rate to be its true relative value, A proclamation was 
tranſmitted thither in the ſubſequent year, in proſecution 
of an advice, which Sir Edward Northey had declared 
to be legal, and which was now adopted as ſalutary. 
But this juſt exertion of prerogative did not meet with 
obedience at a time that acts of the legiſlature were de- 
rided and oppoſed. In New York the governor and 
council formally ſuſpended the proclamation, becauſe it 
had been wholly diſregarded in the chartered colonies, 
When the Board aſked the ſame great lawyer in October, 
1705, whether that which he had lately adviſed as con- 
ſtitutional ought to be ſuperſeded or enforced, he gave 
it as his opinion, “that the complaints in thoſe ſettle- 
ments cannot be cured but by an act of parliament,” Yet 
it was not till June, 1707, that they recommended this 
meaſure to their ſovereign, as “ her proclamation had 
been publiſhed in New England with, no effect, ſince 
„ filver coins now paſs higher than ever.” And in the 


ſubſequent year was enacted the law *, © for aſcertaining 
6 the 


v 6 Anne, cb. 30, 
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« the rates of foreign coins z”” reciting the bad practice 
of drawing money from one province to another ; and 
enforcing the royal declaration by fine and impriſonment. 
Here is the origin of what is properly denominated the 
legal currency of the colonies. | 

That prudent act of parliament was at firſt in the ſame 
manner oppoſed and afterwards neglected, becauſe it 
could not be executed among a people, whoſe courts of 
juſtice did not regard it as an indiſpenſible rule, In 
New York, in Pennſylvania, and in other provinces, 


plaining it, which however were diſallowed by the queen, 
as ſhe was told they were of dangerous conſequence.” 
In Maſſachuſets it was diſregarded, fince it claſhed at 
once with her principles and her profit. Cranſton, who 
by the choice of the coloniſts ruled Rhode-iſland, for- 
mally ſuperſeded its execution: what a ſpectacle, to 
dehold the petty governor of a petty corporation ſuſpend- 
ing an act of the ſupreme legiſlature! doing that with 
impunity, for which the greateſt miniſter of a jealous 
nation had probably loſt his head In vain the Board 
of trade iſſued commands and threats, ſince the molt 
powerful paſſions of the human heart roſe up againſt both, 
Influenced by the ſame motives, the parliament deli- 
berated long, with regard to the affairs of the colonies, 
during the ſeſſion of 1704: granting to their commerce, 
with the ſame hand, regulation and encouragement. 
While the acts of navigation were enforced by new ex- 
planations and additional penalties, they were extended 
to other objects: to the melaſſes of the Weſt Indies, and 
0 the 


their aſſemblies paſſed acts io elude its operation by ex- 
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the rice of Carolina, which could not in future be thence 
exported to foreign countries“: and the commercial 
ſyſtem of England was relaxed, in order to give a benefit 
to Ireland, by permitting Iriſh linen to be ſent directly 
to the plantatiens. Having remarked, that the colo- 
< nies had been firſt ſettled, and were ſtill maintained, at a 
great national expence, and ought therefore to be 
* made more uſeful to the ſtate,” the parliament con- 
ferred a variety of bounties on the importation of nayal 
ſtores of their growth; with deſign that the royal navy 
might be more amply provided, and the ſettlements 
enabled to make more punctual returns. The commons 
of 1621 originally adopted the policy of giving ſpecial 
immunities to the products of the colonies, becauſe they 
deemed thoſe tranſatlantic ſettlements dominions of the 
crown, in oppoſition to thoſe of foreign nations. The 
preſent however firſt appropriated a part of the national 
income as an incitement to colonial diligence, Yet it 
has been doubted by the ableſt politicians, whether boun- 
ties are not in themſelves impolitic, ſince they give the 
current of commerce an unnatural direction, which ne- 
ver fails to ſpread miſchief as it overflows. The New 
Engliſh regarded thoſe rewards as peculiarly beneficial 
to them. The other plantations found them equal 
advantageous, becauſe it is of the greateſt importance 
to a people, indolent and poor, to give a ſpring to their 
ardour, And here is the origin of bounties in the Ame- 
rican trade, We may judge of their beneficial effects 
from 
3 & 4 Annech. 3, 8, 10. 
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from the prodigious importations * that immediately fol- 
lowed ; from the premiums which were paid by the navy- 
board, who were properly inveſted with the privilege of 
pre-emption, on naval ſtores imported from the year 1713 
to 17174, incluſive, amounting to 90, 5410. 
The fame law, which had thus conferred a bounty, 
prohibited the deſtruction of ſuch pine-trees as did not 
grow within any incloſure in New England, New York, 
and New Jerſey; in order that the navy, which was to 
protect the whole, might be at all times ſupplied with 
maſts, It was a laudable attention of William, that, 
when he granted the charter of Maſſachuſets, he had re- 
ſerved to himſelf unappropriated trees with the ſame ſa- 
lutary views. During the foregoing reign, that colony 
had diſregarded the prudent proviſo of the patent, ſince 
there was no law to enforce it. In the preſent, the lo- 
cal legiſlature refuſed to ſupply the ſuppoſed deficiency, 
though New Hampſhire had ſhewn her a proper example, 
by preſcribing an additional rule; though the Board of 
trade had gravely repreſented, ** how much the aſſertion 
« of the aſſembly, that the clauſe of the charter was not 
« binding on them, is groundleſs; for, if the charter is a 
& law to the queen as to their rights, it is as much a law 
“ to the inhabitants as to her prerogative.” The act of 
parliament, which had thus ariſen from this ſingular con- 
troverſy, was either diſregarded or eluded, Bridger, the 
U 3 ſurveyor- 


* Excluſive of other naval ſtores, there were imported into England, in 
conſequence of the bounties, during the year 
1707 — 9266 barre!s of pitch and tar. 
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ſurveyor-general of the woods, complained, in July, 
1709; that he could not get a judgement againſt the 
„ people for cutting trees.” When the peers were in« 
formed of a conduct, equally inconſiſtent with the inte- 
reſt and juriſdiction of England, they directed the Board 
of trade to draw a bill, which, in 1710, was paſſed into 
the act of parliament®, for preſerving white pine: trees; 
by impoſing a forfeiture of one hundred pounds on him 
who ſhould deſtroy ſuch a tree, unleſs it were his proper- 
ty. Themotive of that attentive body may be ſeen in what 
the Board wrote to Dudley, in January, 1910: ** that, 
© upon the refuſal of Maſſachuſets to paſs a law for the 
<< preſervation of maſts, they had propoſed an act of par- 
© liament here,” It was only the few who remarked, 
that it was idle and impolitic to impoſe penalties, the 
recovery of which was oppoſed by the forms of govern- 
ment, by the principles and intereſt of the people, Ow- 
ing to thoſe cauſes, that law proved as inefficacious as the 
former. And Bridger informed the ſecretary of ſtate, in 
May, 1711, of the great deſtruction of the woods, 
t though he had preſented many treſpaſſers; becauſe her 
ce majeſty can never hope for juſtice, where the judges 
« and juries are parties, who plead their charter,” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THAT policy of the late reign, which had been 
practiſed without ſucceſs, of appointing one perſon to 
govern 

0 q Anne, ch, 17. 
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govern ſeveral ſettlements, was continued in the preſent. 
It was not diſtinctly perceiyed, that he, who was unable 
to manage one aſſembly, would be ſtil] leſs able to direct a 
greater number. And Dudley, a native of New Eng- 
land, who, by virtue of an illegal commiſſion of James 
II, had ruled his country, was appointed governor of 
Maſſachuſets and New Hampſhire, as well as commander 
in chief of the militia of Rhode- iſland. That new rulec 
was received with cold civility by his countrymen, be- 
cauſe the oppoſition to his appointment had failed. Ha- 
ving determined to reſide at Boſton, the metropolis of the 
moſt powerful colony, he adopted a mode of adminiſtra- 
tion for New Hampſhire, which promoted his profit 
without diſturbing his eaſe ; which, at a trivial expence, 
enſured the peace of a people, who were repreſented “ as 
«© of an ungovernable ſpirit, ſince they hated monarchical 
« power.” In the principal Independents, who, with 
the aid of the clergy, ſwayed with unbounded influence 
this inconſiderable province, he placed all power: as he 
allowed them to govern themſelves, theyprocured for him 
in return a ſalary of one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
Pleaſed with theſe flattecing attentions, the aſſembly thank- 
ed the queen for ſending Dudley to rule them : they 
enacted laws, and eſtabliſhed a larger revenue than any 
formergovernor hadever obtained, becauſe themſelves were 
to execute the one and to diſtribute the other. As pri- 
vate enjoyment had long been diſturbed by Allen, who 
claimed the ſoil as general owner, they paſſed an act for 
confirming titles to land, which however was diſallowed 
in England, ſince “ there was no ſaving of prior rights.“ 
The royal diſſent was no ſooner announced in the colony, 
than diſſatis faction eaſily incited tumult among a genera- 
5 tion 
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tion who regarded reſiſtance as part of their religion: but, 
though twenty were proſecuted, “the jury would find 
* none guilty,” as the judges, by enjoying their poſ- 
ſeſſions under the ſame tenure, derived a benefit from 
their outrage. While England gave encouragement to 
the colonial manufacture of naval ſtores, the aſſembly 
counteracted a policy, which had their own good for 
its end: and to lord Godolphin complaint was made 
by Taylor, an Engliſh merchant, ** that he had been 
© charged in New Hampſhire larger duties on the expor- 
tc tation of maſts than the coloniſts pay on the ſame,” 
The illicit traffic, which had been practiſed during the 
late reign, was continued in the preſent, becauſe * it 
« was difficult to procure judgements in crown=-caules, 
c ſince the judges are ignorant, and the juries ſtubborn,” 
Yet the queen ſent ſupplies of warlike ſtores to enable 
them to comply with her requiſitions, “ by exerting 
„ themſelves for their own preſervation.” Though 
the aſſembly ſeems to have granted as much as a petty 
people, unaccuſtomed to taxes, could pay, it was found 
impoſſible to defend them from the ſudden incurſions of 
a ſavage enemy, ſo unexpected in his onſet, ſo barba- 
rous in his retreat, New Hampſhire was repreſented 
by the Board of trade to the queen, in November, 1708, 
« asreduced to great diſtreſs, and ſo poor as to be un- 
able to raiſe two hundred pounds for building a fort 
« at Newcaſtle.” And to the prayers of the aſſembly, 
and to the recommendations of the Board, a conſiderable 
number of arms was given, though thevfficers of the 
ordnance inſiſted, that no money had been granted by 
parliament for a purpoſe which had never been ſubmit- 
; ted 
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ted to their judgement. Thus weakneſs and obſtinacy 
went always together. ä P 


MASSACHUSETS.. 


PERFECTLY acquainted with the charaQter of his 
countrymen, Dudley threw much of the policy, by which 
he ruled New Hampſhire, into his adminiſtration of the 
greater province, though he ſupported indeed the prero- 
gative of the queen and the authority of England with 
becoming firmneſs, becauſe his own principles were high. 
Foreſeeing in European diſputes the danger of Indian 
warfare he had ſcarcely arrived when he viſited the eaſ- 
tern frontiers, attended by a committee of aſſembly that 
they might ſee the neceſſity of future requiſitions. The 
tribes promiſed the continuance of peace, becauſe they 
had not yet received their leſſons from France. It was 
ſoon perceived that New England of all the colonies 
was doomed to ſuſtain the weight of the war. Senſible 
of the weakneſs of Canada, the French ſeemed willing 
to accept of a neutrality for America, though ſhe was, at 
that epoch of her greatneſs, too proud to aſk what the 
Engliſh ſhewed no diſpoſition to grant. Yet, from the 
pacific diſpoſition of a more dreaded enemy, the Canadi- 
ans obtained what was of the greateſt importance tothem, 
the inactivity of the five confederated tribes, who deſpiſed 
the one nation as much as they feared the other, And 
it was the dread of offending thoſe powerful hords which 
preſerved New York and the ſouthern ſettlements from the 
horrors 
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horrors of Indian incurſions, while Maſſachuſets and 
New Hampſhire waged unequal hoſtility with the eaſtern 
tribes, who were aided by Acadie and impelled by re. 
venge. 

As Dudley looked to England for ſupport, he ſhewed 
no great inclination to pleaſe the aſſembly which he firſt 
convened, He rejected five counſellors who had been 
choſen by the delegates, becauſe © the beſt men were 
4 not elected, but perſons of leſs affeRion to the ſtrict 
«© dependence of theſe governments on the crown.” In 
return they complied: with none of his deſires : they nei- 
ther granted a ſtanding maintainance, nor conſented to 
rebuild Pemaquid, though they in ſome meaſure enabled 
him to put the province in a ſtate of defence by a dona- 
tion of fix thouſand pounds. Urged by the governor's 
information, the queen ſent him directions, in April, 
1703, to acquaint the aſſembly, “that, in conſideration 
te of the privileges they enjoyed, ſhe expected they would 
<« eſtabliſh for him a ſalary, or, in caſe of refuſal, ſhe 
& ſhould be obliged to have recourſe to ſuch meaſures as 
& might be effetual ;** to rebuild the fortification fo 
eſſential to the ſecurity of their frontiers, for which ſhe 
would ſend them cannons, But, while their ancient prin- 
ciples continued to influence their conduQ, he commu- 
nicated the queen's requiſitions, no leſs juſt than ſalutary, 
to little purpoſe. The delegates had finally reſolved to 
grant no permanent revenue, though they were diſpoſed 
to give him preſents, yearly yet trivial. And it was the 
paſſion of the times to chooſe ſuch repreſentatives as pro- 
miſed never to rebuild Pemaquid. Yet they wiſely provided 
for the fortification of the harbour of Boſton, becauſe 


they perceived their own ſafety to be involved in its ſecu- 
I ity. 
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rity. In the height of his diſappointment, he wrote the 
Board of trade, in September, 1903 : that till the 
« "queen appoints the council the beſt men can have no 
« ſhare in the government; till then nothing will go 
« well.” But this repreſentation, which had ariſen 
no lefs from his experience than his feelings, drew ſuch 
an anſwer from his correſpondents as ſhews what impreſ- 
fon the firmneſs of the delegates had made; that her 
« majeſty had ſo often written, with regard to his ſalary, 
« without effect, that nothing more could at preſent be 
« done.“ Happy had it been for England, had this pru- 
dent reſolution been at all times adhered to; becauſe no- 
thing is more injurious to real authority than to preſs 
requiſitions, which, having been often denied, are at 
length deſpiſed! 

Though the eaſtern tribes had accepted the preſents of 
Dudley with their wonted avidity, they commenced hoſ- 
tilities, in conjunction with the French, in 1703. The 
barbarity of their incurſions could only terrify and ruin 
theadjacent provinces, which their utmoſt efforts were un- 
able to, conquer. 'The fears of the planters havingcommu- 
nicated the ſame impreſſion of danger to their delegates, 
they by liberal ſupplies enabled the governor not only to 
defend the frontiers but to retaliate on the enemy. They 
incited revenge by calling in the aid of avarice; giving 
great rewards to him who ſhould deſtroy an Indian, whom 
they regarded as a ſavage rather than a man. Trial diſ- 
covered what it was of great importance for all to know, 
that the New Engliſh, animated by ſuch motives, “ could 
© in their excurſions ſuſtain cold and hunger as well as 
© their adverſaries, enured from their infancy to bear 
* fatigue and famine.” As however no great impreſſion 

| had 
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had been made on an enemy, whom it was ſo diflicult ag 
well as dangerous to purſue into their faſtneſſes, a con- 
ſiderable armament was ſent under Church to rangealong 
the Acadian coaſt, and to deſtroy the French ſettlements, 
ſince they had felt the unhappy influence of the French 
intrigues. He performed but too ſucceſsfully what ſeems 
to have been wiſely planned. He laid waſte the country 
as far as his power extended, carrying into captivity 
thoſe whom his inhuman ſword had ſpared, fince he 
wiſhed to poſſeſs pledges for his countrymens ſafety, 
whom the Canadians had retained in bondage. Du- 
ring ſcenes of hoſtility, which ſeemed to degrade human 
nature, ſince her rights were reſpected by neither party, 
Dudley applied for aid to Connecticut and Rhode-iſland 
without ſucceſs, becauſe they did not feel che devaſta- 
tions which their neighbours oppoſed, The aſſembly 
looked to England when they were thus denied aſſiſtance 
by thoſe who enjoyed ſafety from their efforts, They 
ſent Cary, as a ſpecial meſſenger, in 1704, to beg for 
cannons and ammunition ; for veſſels of war, to convoy 
their ſhips, and to guard their coaſt, At the ſame time 
Dudley merited the praiſe of the commercial world, be- 
cauſe he gave them ſecurity by cauſing juſtice to be exe- 
cuted on ſeveral pirates, who till infeſted the ſurround- 
ing ſeas, But on this occaſion he found old prejudi- 
e ces reviving againſt him.” And he printed the trial 
of the criminals © to ſaye the clamour of a rude people, 
© who were greatly ſurpriſed that any body ſhould be 
« put to death who brought gold into the country.” 

Urged by the ſolicitations of that active officer, and 
by the repreſentations of the Board of trade, the queen 
granted the deſire of the aſſembly, though it was oppoſed 
by 
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by the officers of the ordnance: and, in the moment of 
conferring favours, it was thought ſeaſonable *©* to renew 
& the late requiſitions for rebuilding Pemaquid and 
granting ſalaries,” When the aſſembly convened, in 
1705, a new ſubject for altercation aroſe z which in af- 
ter- times was attended with greater conſequences than at 
preſent. Dudley diſapproved of the ſpeaker whom the 
delegates had choſen, as © he was poor and diſliked the 
“government of England.” But the repreſentatives 
inſiſting on their excluſive right of appointment, he wa- 
ved his objection, by the advice of the council, under the 
ſaving of a proteſt, becauſe they were not ſatisfied of the 
validity of his right, and they thought that neceſſary 
ſupplies might be obſtructed by untimely perſeverance. 
The delegates only acted according to their determined 
purpoſe, when they refuſed to comply with the queen's 
deſires : inſiſting, in the language of their fathers, ** that, 
&« asit is the native privilege of Engliſh ſubjects, by con- 
« ſent of parliament, to grant ſuch ſums of money as 
te the exigency may require, ſo they hoped always to 
« enjoy the ſame privilege which they bad hitherto poſ- 
© ſeſſed. They gave, however, ſuch conſiderable con- 
tributions, as induced Dudley to confeſs, “that, though 
te they neglected his perſonal ſupport, they had at no 
© time delayed any expedition; their whole being at 
& ſtake.” As the belligerent powers were at length 
tired of a conteſt, barbarous yet fruitleſs, there ſeems 
to have been few acts of hoſtility committed, either by 
the French or Engliſh, during the year 1705. The 
governor ſent meſſengers to Canada on the pretence of 
procuring a releaſe of priſoners, but really in order to 


know the ſtate of the country, which was found to be 
weak, 
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weak, as it had not been ſupported. Vadrueil readily 
exchanged the priſoners, whom he had treated with kind- 
neſs ; and, as he probably knew the real object of the Eng- 
liſh meflengers, he ſent a commiſſioner to Boſton with 
ſincere propoſals of neutrality, To the aſſembly Dudley 
ſubmitted the inſtances of the French commander, ſince 
they partook with himſelf in the conduct of the war : 
but they received his communications with coldneſs ; 
not ſo much becauſe they doubted their own authority to 
ratify his propoſals as they were conſcious of their ſu- 
perior ſtrength. It was in the confidence of this ſenti- 
ment that the governor aſſured the miniſters, in Feb- 
ruary, 1706, * that with the aid of four ſhips of war he 
* could conquer Canada.“ 

The ſalutary admonitions of the ſecretary of ſtate, nei- 
ther to trade with the French, nor to ſupply them with 
warlike ſtores, ſeem to have been as little regarded now 
as they had been during the hoſtilities of William. The 
Dutch of Albany, with the ſpirit of Dutchmen, con- 
ſtantly accommodated the Canadians and their Indians 
with deſtructive inſtrumEnts, wherewith they laid waſte 
the extremities of New England. The merchants of 
Maſſachuſets furniſhed the Acadians with the ſupplies 
that enabled them to continue the war, and to infelt 
ſometimes the frontiers of New York. Theſe practices, 
undutiful and ruinous, became unpopular enough among 
the New Englanders, when it was ſuggeſted, though 
without foundation, that Dudley was a paxtaker of the 
profit and the guilt. Accuſed of offences, of which they 
were not innocent, Lawſon and Rowſe, Vetch and 
Borland, conſiderable traders in Boſton, were obliged to 


give ſecurity, in 1706, to anſwer, at the next ſuperior 
court, 
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court, for their treaſonable correſpondence with the 
enemy. Meanwhile an irruption of theIndians and French, 
ſince the offered neutralty had been diſdainfully rejec- 
ted, turned the general clamour into popular fury, The 
delegates, partly to cover Dudley with ſhame, but more 
to ſhew their own power, aſſumed the cognizance of a 
tranſaction, ſo finely calculated for their purpoſe. They 
reſolved, ** that the ſuperior court had no juriſdiction, 
© and that a parliamentary inquiry was neceſſary.“ The 
ſpeaker committed the criminals by his warrant. And 
a formal impeachment, in the accuſtomed ſtyle of the 
commons, was ſent to the counſellors, who were thus 
ſuppoſed to Poſſeſs the judicial power of the peers. In 
vain the governor endeavoured to inſpire them with mo- 
deration, ſince “ he was frightened by the mob, who 
ic threatened to pull his houſe down.” Though the 
form of impeachment was diſcontinued, becauſe it could 
not be ſupported, a mode equally irregular and unjuſt 
was adopted : the accuſed parties were tried by the whole 
legiſlature, which at length paſſed ſix ſeparate acts, in- 
flicding fines and impriſonment on each. And the un- 
happy victims of their indignation applied to England 
for that juſtice which their countrymen in their zeal had 
denied, When thoſe intemperate proceedings were laid 
before the attorney -general Northey, he gave it as his 
opinion: © that the aſſembly have no power from their 
« charter to act as they have done; though they may 
© make laws, they cannot execute them; that thoſe 
s Acts were not fit to be confirmed, becauſe they would 
* form a precedent of dangerous conſequence.” The 
obnoxious ordinances were repealed by the queen, who 
at the ſame time ordered the criminals to be proſecuted in 

the 
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the ordinary courts of law. Men of reflection remarked, 
how happy it was for the New Engliſh, that a juriſdic- 
tion exiſted, which could correct their vehemence with. 
out injuring their ſyſtem ; which could puniſh the guilty 
without depriving the innocent of their rights. A tri. 
vial fat throws additional light on the temper of that 
aſſembly: they refuſzd to addreſs the queen, in return 
for her portrait, wherewith ſhe had honoured every colo. 
ny, though the compliment, demanded by the civility of 
a woman, far leſs the reſpect due to the condeſcenſion of 
their ſovereign, had impugned no privilege, had impoſed 
no duty, had enforced no, act of parliament, 

Though the tribes were tired of a conteſt, which had 
almoſt forced them to abandon their native woods, yet, 
urged by deſpair and by the perſuaſions of France, they 
made a moſt vigorous attack on New England, in the 
beginning of the year 1707. But they were eaſily repel- 
led, as they were oppoſed by ſuperior force and conduct. 
Dudley determined to put an end to a ſtruggle, of petty 
vexation and of great expence, by the conqueſt of Aca- 
die. A thouſand men, under the direction of March, 
{ziled from Boſton for Port-Royal under the care of 
Stukeley, who commanded a royal frigate z expecting 
from the capture of the metropolis the ſubmiſſion of the 
province, When they could not gain the citadel either 
by the aſſault of troops, haſtily embodied, or by regular 
approaches, ſince they had only brought with them light 
cannons for the field, << they reſolved to deſtroy the ſet- 
„ tlement ; they burned the houſes, they killed the cat- 
«© tle, they cut the dams, they drowned the corn.“ The 
engineer, Redknap, exulting in the miſchief he had 
done, told the Board of trade: * that, had anEngliſh co- 
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et jony ſuſtained ſuch a loſs, they had thought themſelves 
« undone for ever; without reſlecting, that war is but 
a neceſſary evil; the ſeverities of which can only be 
regarded as an attack on human nature, when inflie- 
ted without ſome uſeful end. The New Englanders 
departed in June, not indeed for Boſton; but“ to make 
« general ravage of the ſea-coaſt weſtward to Caſco- 
« bay,” Meantime the clamours of their countrymen 
charged the commanders with cowardice, ſince they did 
not lead up their troops to certain ſlaughter, without 
hope of ſucceſs ; and their puniſhment was demanded by 
the multitude, becauſe they had not performed all that 
confidence had expected. In order to preſerve the approba- 
tion of the aſſembly, three popular counſellors were ſent 
by Dudley to ſuperintend the army, and to direct its 
operations, in imitation of the deputies of the Dutch; 
They ordered the armament back to Port-Royal, where 
it performed as much as could have been reaſonably ex- 
pected from ſoldiers, waſted with diſeaſe; and mutinous 
from indulgence. 

The French and Indians inflicted on the frontiers of 
New England, in the year 1708, the ſame barbarities, 
which had diſgraced their adverſaries during the forego- 
ing ſeaſon. In this extremity, not of weakneſs, but of 
apprehenſion, the aſſembly again applied to the mother- 
country, To the queen they repreſented : * that it was 
e now little ſhort of twenty years ſince the province 
&« had been engaged in a conſuming war with the eaſtern 
« tribes, who could not be ſubdued, except by men of 
* their own colour; and they had found it equally dif- 
te ficult to procure the aid of the five confederated na- 
tions, whoſe neutrality had been hitherto preſerved by 
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« the policy of France: they begged of that princeſs not 
4% only for her commands to the Mohawks to fall on 
<< their implacable foes, but for her aſſiſtance to conquer 
«© Canada and Acadie: and when her fucceſs ſhould 
cc enable her to preſcribe terms of peace to her enemies, 
66 they implored, that ſhe would retain Port- Royal, ſince 
«© they had found it a Dunkirk,” To theſe repreſenta- 
tions an attention was given equal to their importance, 
which not long after produced meaſures, intereſting to 
the colonies and to England, 
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DURING the foregoing events, enjoyed almoſt 
all the advantages of peace, attended with few of the 
infelicities of war. Dudley attempted, in 1702, to exe- 
cute his commiſſion as vice-admiral and commander in 
chief over its militia, with the ſucceſs that might have 
been foreſeen from the previous knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the people. The Quakers, who had acquired 
chief ſway, are ſaid “ to have raged indecently, when 
he demanded obedience, becauſe the corporation had 
long exerciſed all authority under the charter. Dudley 
exclaimed while he yet felt the mortification of diſap- 
pointment : © that the government of this colony was 
« aſcandal.” To more impartial beholders, its conduct 
appeared in a different light. Mompeſſon, the chief 
juſtice of New York, wrote lord Nottingham, in July, 
1704: When I was at Rhode-iſland, they did in all 
« things as if they were out of the dominions of the 

crown.“ 
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« crown.” Informed by repeated intelligence, and 
urged by the ſuggeſtions of various officers, who inſiſted, 
« that inſtructions from England would not be ſufficient, 
« but that legal ways muſt be followed for bringing 
t thoſe people to better obedience, notwithſtanding 
& their charters,” the Board of trade repreſented theſe 
intereſting notices to the queen; aſſuring her, ** that 
« they could not conceive how this reformation can be 
t done, but by the ſupreme legiſlature,” All the irre- 
gularities, of which this ſettlement was accuſed during 
the late reign, not only continued in the preſent, but 
they were ſaid “ to grow rather worſe than better.“ 
The governor and council at length demanded to be 
heard againſt accuſations, which, however, they inſiſt- 
ed, contained a greater portion of miſtepreſentation than 
of truth, Yet the inquiry proved unfavourable to them. 
Every charge of giving protection to the deſerter and to 
the fugitive, to the ſmuggler and the pirate; of uſurp- 
ing powers not conferred by charter; of denying obe- 
dience to acts of parliament ; all were ſupported by the moſt 
indiſputable evidence : and by a confeſſion, which they 
ſeem to have made without reflection, they admitted to 
de true what gave the greateſt offence, ** that Rhode- 
« iſland had never carried on any direct trade with Eng- 
« land,” When the event of all theſe inquiries was com- 
municated to the privy-council, in January 1706, they 
defired the Board of trade to inform them off all the 
« misfeaſances of the charter-colonies, and all the ad- 
« vantages that may reſult from reſuming their govern- 
* ments,” 
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CONNECTICUT, 


BEING inhabited by a people of the ſame principles 
though of a different religion, ated the ſame political 
part as Rhode-iſland : the charters of both were extreme- 
Iy fimilar, and both uſurped authority that did not be- 
Jong to them. Lord Cornbury wrote to the Board of 
trade from New York, in September, 1703, that Con- 
c necticut and Rhode-iſland hate every body that owns 
„ any ſubjection to the queen.“ In purſuance of this 
ſingular information, the miniſters propoſed in the ſub- 
ſequent year to ſend a royal governor to both, during 
the continuance of the war. But this inconſiderate 
project was dropt, on hearing the counſel of the colo- 
nies, though its legality was ſupported by the advice 
which Ward and Trevor had given officially to Wil- 
liam, and its policy was recommended by the prac- 
tice of that monarch with regard to Pennſylvania. 
While neither the maxims nor the irregularities of Con- 
necticut could be juſtified, the policy of England was 
as little defenſible, Lord Cornbury, the governor of 
New York, was inveſted with the command of the 
colonial militia, though the charter had inveſted this 
power in the corporation; though that pretenſion had 
been ſolemnly relinquiſhed during the late reign, When 
the Quakers complained of an act of aſſembly, which, 
though enacted againſt heretics, was levelled chiefly at 
their prejudices, the queen repealed it, “ becauſe it had 
* been paſſed contrary to the charter and to the tolera- 
& tion- act.“ Yet Sir Philip Yorke and Mr. Talbot gave 


it as their opinion in Auguſt, 1732 : * that, as to how far 
« the 
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« the king may diſſent to the acts of aſſembly, ſince 
« there is no power reſerved by the charter, the crown 
« hath no diſcretionary power to repeal laws made in 
Connecticut and Rhode-illand ; but their validity de- 
« pends upon their being reaſonable, and agreeable tothe. 
« laws of England, regard being had to the conſtitu- 
te tion of the place and people; and when theſe condi- 
tions are obſerved the law is binding, otherwiſe it is 
© not.” The diſſent of the queen, thus illegally exer- 
ciſed, was little regarded, though perſecution was at 
length ſuſpended, when it was perceived how much it 
endangered the patent. Thoſe corporations neither cor- 
reſponded regularly with the miniſters, nor tranſmitted 
their laws for reviſion, ſince their privileges had placed 
them beyond controul. Having ſearched in vain for a 
common remedy for ſingular diſorders, fir Edward Nor- 
they adviſed, in 1711, that an act of parliament was ne- 
ceſſary, and ought to be obtained, Irregularities how- 
ever continued, notwithſtanding ſubſequent complaints, 
when it was perceived that redreſs could not be eaſily 
found, 

To thoſe practices, at once characteriſtic and illicit, 
to thoſe accuſations, offenſive and often repeated, it was 
owing, that a conſideration of the affairs of the chartered 
colonies had been reſumed during every adminiſtration, 
though without ſucceſs. In December, 1705, the privy- 
council directed the Board of trade, ** to Jay before the 
* queen the misfeaſances of the proprieties, and the ad- 
« vantages that may ariſe by reducing them.” The 
Board complied with a promptitude that ſhewed they 
wiſhed for opportunity. And they repreſented, in the 
ſtrongeſt language, the original defects of the chartered 
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forms; the independence on the government of England, 
which had been long affected; the conſequent oppoſition 
to the juſt prerogative of the crown; and the impoſſibi- 
lity, during this ſtate of weakneſs, of executing acts of 
parliament among a people, who ſcarcely admitted their 
validity: they recommended that theſe difficulties, and 
the cauſe of them, ſhould be ſubmitted to the conſidera- 
tion of the ſupreme legiſlature as the only power; whoſe 
wiſdom was equal to the arduous taſk of reforming the 
defective juriſprudence of provincials, ſo diflimilar in 
principles and in conduct ; whoſe authority was alone 
able to givea tone to enfeebled ſyſtems, ſo inconvenient 
at preſent, ſo dangerous in proſpect. And in February, 
1706, a bill was brought in by the commons, for the 
t better regulation of the charter-governments, and for the 
© encouragement of the trade of the plantations,” Owing 
however toformercauſes, this unſupported effort failed like 
the preceding in the houſe of lords; but more to a diffe- 
rence of opinion among the miniſters themſelves, with re- 
gard to the extent of the offered remedy z ſome contending 
for an effectual cure; and others inſiſting for palliatives, 
Rouſed by reiterated complaints, the pcers two years af- 
ter required the Board of trade to lay before them * the 
« charges againſt the proprietary governments.” But 
that wretched ſpirit of procraſtination and expedient, ſo 
characteriſtic of the colonial adminiſtration of England, 
again interpoſed ; and repreſſed energy, when abſolute 
reformation demanded the greateſt exertion, 

From propoſals of reform, the minds of the miniſters 
were drawn to leſs ſalutary but more ſplendid projects 
of conqueſt, The invaſion of Canada had been ſo often 
ſolicited by Maſſachuſets and New York, as a meaſure 
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« which would for ever put thoſe provinces in a perfect 
« repoſe; the weakneſs of that hated neighbour was 
ſo anxiouſly urged by Vetch, who had acquired a mi- 
nute knowledge of its affairs, by carrying on an illicit 
traffic with its people, that it was determined, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1709, © to drive the French from 
« North America.” In proſecution of a meaſure, which 
was deemed in thoſe days equally for the intereſt of Eng- 
land and for her colonies advantage, it was propoſed to 
conquer Quebec from the ſea, while an army ſhould at- 
tack Montreal by land; to ſend three thouſand troops 
under lord Shannon from England, who, when reinfor- 
ced by twelve hundred ſoldiers from Maſſachuſets, 
Rhode · iſland, and New Hampſhire, was to enter the river 
St. Lawrence; to engage New York, Connecticut, and 
New Jerſey, to raiſe fifteen hundred men, who might 
penetrate by the paſs of lake Champlain. While the 
nation thus meditated to ſend a powerful fleet to her 
tranſatlantic ſettlements, the parliament exempted® the 
colonial ſeamen from the ſervice of their country : thus 
unnerving the arm of the ſtate, in the moment that a 
deciſive blow was aimed at the reſources of the enemy, 
And, during that anxious ſolicitation, the coloniſts were 
again put in remembrance, “ that they carried on an il- 
« legal trade, by means of flags of truce,” which ſup- 
plied the common foes of both with what influenced ani- 
moſity and invigorated perſeverance, 

| Vetch, who was intruſted with command in a warfare 
that he had ſucceſsfully urged, brought the more nor- 
thern plantations the welcome tidings of the propoſed 
| X 4 | expedition, 


a * By6 Anne ch. 37. 
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expedition, in April, 1709. Maſſachuſets, Rhode-iſland, 
and New Hampſhire, eaſily raiſed their appointed quotas, 
becauſe they could even then muſter fifteen thauſand mi- 
litia, and their aſſemblies were for once really in earneſt, 
The Engliſh fleet was wiſhfully looked for at Boſton till 
October, when Dudley was informed, by lord Sunderland, 
that the affairs of Europe had diverted the American ar- 
mament to a more intereſting obje&. In proſecution of 
the other part of that complicated plan, a little army, 
compoſed of the four ſtanding companies in the pay of 
England; of the quotas of New York, Connecticut, and 
Jerſeys; of ſix hundred Indians ; marched from Albany, 
towards the entrance of Canada, in June, under the com- 
mand of Nicolſon; who was choſen general by the con- 
tributory aſſemblies, becauſe they had been inflamed by 
his zeal and gained by his attentions. As much ſeems 
to have been performed as could have been expected from 
an inconſiderable body of troops, haſtily formed of ſuch 
diſſimilar people. When it was known that the Engliſh 
fleet was no longer expected, the provincials retired to- 
wards their frontiers, diminiſhed in numbers and diſcon- 
tentedin ſpirit, It was not foreſeen how few projects ever 
ſucceed wherein the co-operation of many is requiſite; 
and thus the loſs of the battle of Almanza was felt beyond 
the Atlantic, 

When Maſlachuſets perceived that the meditated de- 
ſign on Canada had failed, ſhe propoſed to employ the em- 
bodied troops in the conqueſt of Port-Royal ; as the re- 
cent incurſions of the Acadian Indians had convinced 
her how much its neighbourhood had diſturbed her quiet. 
When the captains of the royal frigates, ſtationed to pro- 
tect her trade, refuſed to convoy the armament, becauſe 


they 
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they had been ordered on other ſervice, the afſembly 
$6 defired the governor to diſcharge the tranſports and 
« diſband the men.” Both houſes joined in an addreſs 
of thanks to Nicolſon for his late conduct, ſince they ho- 
ped for much from his repreſentations in England. They 
begged him to lay before the queen their diſtreſſed cir- 
cumftances, and their hopes that ſhe would ſend . a force 
* next ſpring for the reduction of Port-Royal, which 
« will be of great advantage to theſe provinces, and 
© which we are ſo impoveriſhed by the war as to be un- 
te able to effect. And the ardent ſolicitations of Nicol- 
ſon proved ſucceſsful. The miniſters determined to gra- 
tify the deſires of the aſſemblies, ſince their irreſolution 
or entanglements had put the provinces during the pre- 
ceding year to an expence, fruitleſs beyond expectation, 
and great beyond example. 

As hoſtilities became expenſive, in proportion as the 
glories of England were extended by fighting the unpro- 
ductive battles of her allies, the commons once more 
looked into the colonies for objects of taxation. And 
an act“ was paſled, in 1710, © for erecting a general 
o poſt-office in all her majcſty's dominions, and for ſet- 
&* tling a weekly ſum, out of it for the ſervice of the 
5 war and other occaſions.” It eſtabliſhed a chief office 
at New York, to which the packets were directed ; it 
regulated the rates of poſtage to be paid in the planta- 
tions; it exempted the poſts from ferriage : and it enabled 
the officers to recover the duties by ſummary proceſs, So 
early indeed as February, 1692, William had appointed 
Neal his poſt-maſter of the northern ſettlements, whom 
he empowered to eſtabliſh poſts and to regulate the rates; 
| becauſe 
9 Anne, ch, 10, 
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becauſe that monarch and his miniſters thought they 
could do that lawfully in the plantations, which they 
could not perform in England. Though Neal's apparent 
powers were ample, his real authority was ſuppoſed to 
be little. He applied without ſucceſs to the aſſembly of 
Maſſachuſets to invigorate his commiſſion, by compel. 
ling every one to pay what equity ſaid the carriage of the 
letter was worth. Having made a ſimilar application to 
the legiſlature of New York ſince he had met with ſi- 
milar obſtructions, they paſſed, in November, 1692, 
<< an act for encouraging a poſt-office;”” which was conti- 
nued by temporary renewals, till the late act of parliament 
ſuſpended their efficacy. And, with the ſame deſign, laws 
ſeem to have been paſſed by other territorial juriſdictions, 
during the ſame period of weakneſs. The general poſt- 
office was at length erected at New York, under the au- 
thority of the ſupreme legiſlature, and the poſts were ſent 
into New England on the north, and to Jerſey and Penn- 
ſylvania on the ſouth, If their introduction into Maſ- 
ſachuſets was not directly oppoſed, becauſe ſhe was then 
too much engaged in foreign warfare, their profit was 
ſomewhat diminiſhed by the depreciation of her current 
money. The poſt-maſter-general ſoon complained to 
the lord-treaſurer of the loſs which that branch of her 
«< majeſty's revenue in North America is like to ſuffer, by 
te the currency of paper-bills,” The Board of trade, in 
anſwer to the miniſters direction, “ to take into conſide- 
ration the queen's income in general, reported in 
May, 1713, * that ſince the act of parliament had eſta- 
« bliſhed the rates in ſterling, ſuch a loſs to the revenue 
* of the poſts might be prevented, by receiving payment 
6 as formerly.“ It was not however till the year 1718, 
: that 
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that the poſts were introduced into Virginia and Mary- 
land, in the ſame manner as they had been formerly eſ- 
tabliſhed in the more northern provinces, which carried 
on a wider correſpondence, becauſe they were bleſſed with 
agreater traffic, Clamour inſtantly propagated objec- 
tions to the principle of the act of parliament, as uncon- 
ſtitutional, and to the practice of the poſt-office, as in- 
convenient. Spotſwood wrote to the Board of trade, in 
June, 1718: © the people were made to believe, that 
e the parliament could not lay any tax ( for ſo they call 
« the rates of poſtage) on them, without the conſent of 
« the general aſſembly, This gave a handle for framing 
© ſome grievances againſt the new oflice ; and thereupon 
« a bill was paſſed by both council and burgeſſes, which, 
« though it acknowledged the act of parliament to be in 
e force in Virginia, doth effectually prevent its ever be- 
© ing put in execution: whence your lordſhips may 
judge how well affected the major part of the aſſembly- 
« men are towards the collection of this branch of his 
„% maje/ly's revenue.” Thus was the poſt-office erected in 
the colonies; thus were the rates of poſtage conſidered as 


a tax: and thus were the duties deemed © a branch of 


« revenue,” which was appropriated by the commons 


for carrying on the war. 


Meanwhile, as the neceſſary forces could not be with- 
drawn from European hoſtilities to conquer Canada, 
while the influence of Marlborough continued, it was 
reſolved, in March, 1710, to fend five hundred marines 
and two ſhips of war to attack Port-Royal. Nicolſon 
and Vetch, the projectors of the expedition, were natu- 
rally appointed the commanders. And a proſperous 
voyage carried the armament ſafe to Boſton, by the mid- 
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dle of July. The troops from England were joined in 
September by two regiments from Maſſachuſets, one from 
Connecticut, and a fourth from New Hampſhire, Ha. 
ving arrived without accident before the object of their 
deſtination, Nicolſon claimed the citadel and the cir- 
cumjacent country as of right belonging to his miſtreſs, 
But it was at preſent found more eaſy to ſubdue Acadie 
by force, than it was in aftertimes diſcovered to eſtabliſh 
the validity of his pretenſions by diſquifition. And Su- 
bercaſe ſurrendered Port-Royal by an honourable capitu- 
lation, when the uſual military ceremonies gave him a 
pretence. It now appeared that the inſtructions, which 
had been given to the general, did little honour to his 
employers talents as miniſters and leſs credit to their 
ſpirit as men: they directed him to gain poſſeſſion of the 
fortreſs alone, but they delivered over the coloniſts to ra- 
pine. The miſerable people endeavoured in vain to de- 
rive protection from ſubmiſſion, by offering to take the 
oaths of allegiance to the queen : the conquerors propo- 
ſed, © to remove them from their country unleſs they 
% would turn proteſtants:“ thus provoking by a deſpi- 
cable perſecution their enmity, while their affections 
ſhould have been conciliated by every mode of conceſ- 
ſion. Imprudence generally brings with it its own pu- 
niſhment. The moment Vetch was left to retain poſ- 
ſcſlion of their petty conqueſt with four hundred men, he 
found himſelf inveſted by the Acadians and their Indian 
allies. While the colonies rejoiced that this American 
Dunkirk was removed from their coaſts ; while the com- 
manders announced the ſuppoſed advantages of the ac- 
quiſition and claimed honourable reward, England had 


the mortification to find, that ſhe had only gained ad- 
ditional 
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ditional expence. Of this nation it has ever been the un- 


happy lot, that, as ſhe acquires foreign dominion, ſhe 


deducts ſomething from her ſtrength, without adding 
one penny to her revenue; as ſhe ranks diſtant ſub- 


jects among her people ſhe increaſes her embarraſſments, 
by provoking their reſiſtance. Maſſachuſets had ſcarce- 
ly ceaſed to rejoice for the capture of Port-Royal, 
when ſhe reſolved © that the provincials remaining in 
0 garriſon muſt be conſidered as volunteers in the queen's 
% pay.” When Vetch tranſmitted this reſolution to the 
ſecretary of ſtate, he begged that his miſtreſs might be 
perſuaded to pay the troops and allow them ſubſiſ- 
© tence.” When that commander's bills for ſeven thou- 


ſand ſeven hundred pounds were preſented, in Auguſt, 


1711, the lord-treaſurer applied without ſucceſs to the 
Board of trade, to know whether there be not money 
© of her majeſty's revenue in that country to pay them, 
s fince none had been granted by parliament.” 

At the ſame time that the colonies thanked the queen 
for the reduction of Port-Royal, they continued to ſoli- 
cit her ©* to ſend once more a fleet to attack Quebec the 
© next year, ſince its conqueſt was eſſential to their 
&« quiet.” In January, 1711, Dummer preſented a 
memorial in the name of Maſlachuſets ; begging that 
princeſs, © in compaſſion to her plantations, to ſend an ar- 
« mament againſt Canada; and, in order to eaſe the 
* charge of the crown, not only that province, but 
©& other colonies, even Virginia, will aid.” The new 
miniſters immediately reſolved to comply with repeat- 
ed requeſts, which bade fair to promote the national 
advantage and their own glory. St. John himſelf “ un- 


« dertook the management of the expedition.“ And ge- 
neral 
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neral Hill, owing to his conneQtions no leſs than to his 
merit, was appointed to command an army, from which 
much was expected, becauſe the hope of the nation was 
high, The plan of their predeceſſors was literally adop. 
ted, ſince it was dictated by the natural fituation of the 
country to be attacked, and of the provinces which were 
to lend their aid, Though ſeveral veteran regiments 
were withdrawn from glorious but unproductive warfare 
in Germany, ſo punctually were orders obeyed, becauſe 
every one was really in earneſt, that the fleet ſafely arri- 
ved at Boſton on the 24th of June, 1711. When the 
weſternChriſtians firſt viſited Conſtantinople on their way 
to reſcue the holy city, their religion, their manners, and 
their reaſonings, did not appear in a more ſtriking light 
to the Greeks than did thoſe of the New Engliſh to the 
Britiſh officers*®, Nothing can be more contradiQory 
than the accounts that have been delivered of the civil 
and military tranſactions while the armament continued 
at Boſton, becauſe the prejudices of both parties were 

ſtrong, 


* Colonel Richard King, thus deſcribed to ſecretary St. John, in a letter 
from Boſton, of the 25th July, 1711, what he ſaw and felt. We hare 
1% met with great difficulties, through the misfortune that the colonies were 
« not informed of our coming two months ſooner ; and, through tbe interefted- 
% neſs, the ill-nature, and ſourneſs, of theſe people, whoſe hypocriſy and canting 
et are inſupportable, And no man living, but one of general Hill's good ſenſe 
* and good nature, could have managed with that patience and dexterity that 
4% he has done, But, if ſuch a man met with nothing he could depend on, 
« though veſted with the queen's royal authority, and ſupported by a number 
te of troops, [3500 Veterans, ] ſufficient to reduce by force all the colonies, 
« it is eaſy to determine the reſpect and obedience her majeſty may reaſo- 
« nably expect from them for the future,” The acrimony of King aroſe 
from his convi&ion, that the New Engliſh deſigned to defeat the expedition, 
wherein he bore ſo reſpectable a command. 
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ſtrong. The hiſtorian of Maſſachuſets aſſures us, that 
« not only the government, but even private men ex- 
« erted themſelves with more zeal and vigour than had 
« been done upon any other occaſion.” The comman- 
ders by ſea and land infarmed their employers, before 
failure could have induced them to look for excuſes in 
the neglects of others: that all had been done with 
« jndolence and indifference, with a thouſand ſcruples 
« and delays, otherwiſe they might have failed from 
« hence a fortnight ſooner, had the government made 
« that diſpatch that they might have done.” It is only 
by attending to minute circumſtances, which are no long- 
er intereſting, ſince they furniſh no party with argu- 
ments, that the truth can be found. 

"When the general was at length joined by the New | 
Engliſh troops, he reſolved, in the height of his zeal, 
to make the beſt of his way to Canada, chooſing ra- 
ther to leave the future ſupply of proviſions to provi- 
« dence, and to the care of governor Hunter, than be a 
« day too late.” On the thirtieth of July he ſailed for 
Quebec, perfectly ſatisfied, ** that nothing could defeat 
« his purpoſe, but ſtorms, contrary winds, or the dif- 
« ficult navigation of the river St. Lawrence.” Hill 
was convinced, from what he ſaw, how fruitleſs it was to 
expect any co-operation from Nicolſon's efforts on the 
fide of Montreal. And he adopted the judicious expe- 
dient of detaching one hundred ſoldiers, with three hun- 
dred Indians, under Livingſtone, a zealous officer, ac- 
quainted with the country, to draw the attention of the 
Canadians to lake Champlain, while he ſhould approach 
their capital from the ſea, A favourable gale carried 
the fleet meanwhile into the river St. Lawrence, A 
| ſtorm 


| 


could palliate diſappointment, ſince their proviſions were 
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ſtorm blaſted the well-founded hopes of the commanders, 
and diſappointed the expectation of the colonies and 
the nation. The naval officers determined on the im. 
poſſibility of gaining now the object of their voyage, 
ſince the navigation was not familiar. All reſolved to 
return to England, without attempting any exploit that 


ſcanty. The failure of the attack on Canada can be 


juſtly attributed to nothing but accident: the determi. 


nation to leave Newfoundland unmoleſted, notwithſtand- 
ing their jnſtructions, was owing to their dread of fi- 


mine, ſince a regard to ſafety forbade them to truſt again 


to the zealous exertions of Hunter, but more to the ori- 
ginal imprudence of the miniſters, in relying too much 
on the promiſes of projectors, always vehement. Though 
human foreſight and effort are in vain oppoſed to the 
fury of the tempeſt, much miſchief had probably been 
prevented, had Walker's fleet been completely furniſhed 
with mariners: but deſertion had been encouraged at 
Boſton, and the loſs of his ſailors he could not ſupply, 
ſince an act of parliament had lately prohibited preſſing, 

and the wages of ſeamen were high. | 
As the general found it impoſſible to acquire any new 
dominion for his country, he wiſcly endeavoured to ſe- 
cure what had lately been gained by others. He ſent a 
conſiderable reinforcement to Port Royal, which had 
been inveſted by the Acadians, who, when their alle- 
giance was contemptuouſly refuſed, {wore perpetual 
enmity againſt their perſecutors. The late diſaſter was 
ſcarcely known, when the French and Indians made 
an incurſion into the frontiers of New York and New 
| England, 
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England, which, like all former invaſions, inſpired 
temporary terror, without making any laſting impreſſion, 
Yet they put the various aſſemblies in remembrance to 
thank the queen for the late expedition ; for the clothes 
and arms which her bounty had given to their troops ; 
and to pray for a renovation of a ſimilar attack on Cana- 
da in the ſubſequent year; but to be relieved from quo- 
tas, that they were no longer able to furniſh. When the 
colonies begged for additional ſupplies of warlike ſtores, 
as they thought themſelves reduced by a war of unexam- 
pled expence, they did not reflect that England had been 
equally impoveriſhed by extraordinary efforts. 

To no purpoſe their agents preſſed thoſe meaſures on 
miniſters, who were only ſtudious how to give peace 
to their country, which had been too long engaged in a 
war, glorious but diſadvantageous, expenſive yet unpro- 
ſitable. The defects of the pacification of Ryſwick had 
deen ſo often repreſented, ſince they had been fo oſten 
felt, that they ſeem to have dictated the colonial conduct of 
England at the treaty of Utrecht, By it the Acadians, 


and their country, according to its ancient limits, were - 


confirmed to Britain. The five confederated cantons of 
Indians were declared to be Engliſh ſubjects, and their 
extenſive hunting-grounds to be Engliſh territory. The 
rights of fiſhing, which had Jately given riſe to diſpute, 
were regulated. The deſart around Hudſon's bay was 
reſtored, And Newfoundland was ceded, but Cape 
Breton was left to France. The regulation of bounda- 
ries, which every where furniſhes a fruitful topic for 
conteſt, was unwiſcly left to the ſettlement of commil- 


faries; without reflcting, that, when hoſtitities have 
+ 7 ceaſed, 
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ceaſed, unwilling conceſſion can only be compelled by 
the renewal of warfare. 

When peace was announced, amid a thouſand cauſes 


of diſſatisfaction, England diſcovered, that, though ſhe 


| had gained diſtant dominions, by adding almoſt fifty 


millions to her debts, though ſhe had given to her plan. 
tations greater ſecurity, ſhe had ſubjected herſelf to ad- 
ditional burdens, without procuring one new reſource, 
It is on ſuch occaſions that a people ſhould vow never 
to go to war, except when compelled by neceflity, 
„% How to prevent the loſs which the queen's revenue, 
« in North America, ſuffered by the currency of paper 
« bills,” had already engaged the deliberation of Engliſh 
ſtateſmen. In June, 1713, the lord-treaſurer, fore- 
& ſeeing that great expence will ariſe to this kingdom 
ec by the large ſupplies of ſtores demanded for the colo- 
4 nies, deſired the Board of trade to conſider, how they 
* may be made to ſupply themſelves”; thinking it but 
juſt, that, fince requeſted aid had been given them during 
the embarraſiments of the war, they ought to ſuſtain part 
of the accumulated load of the peace ; that, having gain- 
ed ſafety from annexed territory and benefit from regula- 
ted fiſhery, they ought to contribute to the revenue that 
was to defend both. But faction diſabled the national 
councils from forming any adequate plan of policy for 
the alleviation of the nation's diftreſs, by the aſſiſtance of 


her tranſatlantic ſubjects*. When 
The following detail of the charge of ſhips of war, ſtationed for the pro- 


tection of the colonies alone, ſhews what muſt haus been the expence of the 
war, 


1708 — 445,080. 

9 — 425,020 

g i 10 — 450,520 

Including 12 1, 600. for the Canada expedition. 11 — 613,620 
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When it was ng longer the intereſt of France to give 
aid or inſtructions to the eaſtern tribes, they begged for- 
giveneſs of the New Engliſh, whom they had too long 
harraſſed by their barbarous inroads, In July, 1713, 
Dudley. accepted. of their ſubmiſſion as ſubjects on the 
uſual terms of Indian treaties ; of preſent amity and 
future obedience, During the war of Anne, Maſſachu- 
ſets, of all the plantations, made the greateſt exertions, 
and was able to make them, owing to her ſuperior popu- 
Jouſneſs and energy. Though her expences were beyond 
example, they little interrupted the purſuits of her peo- 
ple, becauſe they were chiefly defrayed by a mode of bor- 
rowing peculiar to the colonies; by iſſuing paper bills 
as emergencies aroſe, And ſhe contracted no debts of 
laſting incumbrance any morethan the other ſettlements, 
which had been ſtill leſs engaged in the conteſt, Her 
ignorance of the principles of credit and finance alone 
involved her in difficulties. Before the concluſion of 
the war ſo much paper had been thrown into circula- 
tion, beyond what commerce demanded, “that gold 
e and ſilver were entirely baniſhed ;* that the depre- 
ciation had affected the parliamentary revenue and the 
intereſts of merchants: and orders were tranſmitted to 
the governor, in 1713, to paſs no law by which bills 
* of credit ſhould be circulated unleſs a fund were pro- 
* vided for their liquidation,” Yet, in the beginning 
of the ſubſequent year, fiſty thouſand pounds of that 
worſt ſpecies of money were given to traffic, not for 
the payment of public debts, but in order © to enliven 
„trade.“ Contrary to the practice of England, the 
body-politic lent thoſe bills to the individual at an inte- 
reſt of five in the hundred ; on condition of repaying 
VS 3 annually 
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annually one · fifth of the principal. The party - conteſts 
of England, at the peace of Utrecht, were not more vio- 
lent and pernicious than the intereſted diſputes which ani- 
mated this province at the ſame period with regard to 
paper currency, the baneful conſequences of which were 
ſometimes deplored, as they were often felt. 


N EW Y O R K. 


LORD Cornbury, who, though illiterate, frivolous, 
and poor, had been ſent to rule New York and New 
Jerſey by William, was continued governor of both by 
Anne. Owing to the vehemence of Be{lomont and Nan- 
fan, he found New York involved in a debtof eight thou- 
ſand pounds, the principal merchants in baniſhment, the 
frontiers defenceleſs, the Indian allies debauched, the 
fortifications mouldering into duſt, and the king's troops 


without clothes or accoutrements. During this ſtate of 
wretchedneſs, he informed the miniſters of England: 
& that the other colonies will not contribute to the ſup- 
% port of New York till they are compelled by act of 
& parliament ; and, till the proprieties are brought un- 
der the queen's government, they will be detrimental 
c to the other ſettlements.” Nothing but harmony pre- 
vailed in the aſſembly, which for the firſt time he con- 
vened in October, 1702. Though he profeſſed to join 
no party, he put himſelf at the head of thoſe who had been 
oppreſſed during the late adminiſtration, and who through 

| his 
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his influence had now acquired votes in the legiſlature. 
The delegates gave him a gratuity of two thouſand 
pounds, which was confirmed by the queen; who, in 
the ſubſequent year, augmented his ſalary of £600 to 
{1200, that temporary preſents might be no more ne- 
ceſſary. For the defence of a province, which derived 
its ſecurity more from the ſingular policy of France than 
from its own exertions, they granted eighteen hundred 
pounds for five months maintenance of one hundred 
and fifty fuſileers. Having endeavoured by additional 
regulations to render the military force more uſeful du- 
ring a year, Cornbury was induced to recommend, that 
« an act of parliament ſhould be paſſed for the eſtabliſh- 
« ment of a well-appointed militia every where,” And, 
what was of ſtill greater importance to a needy governor, 
they continued the revenue for the ſupport of officers till 
May, 1709. 75% 8 
The hopes which Cornbury entertained at the con- 
clufion of the ſeſſion, that the delegates would conti- 
* nue to do their duty,” ſeem not to have been altoge- 
ther ill founded. Though in the ſubſequent year they 
granted eighteen hundred pounds for raiſing batteries for 
the defence of their metropolis, yet they ſhewed by their 
conduct the peculiar principles by which many of the 
members were animated. From the ſeſſion of April, 
1703, they conceived the policy which they ſoon carried 
into execution, becauſe it was eaſy to give a denial, of 
aſſuming to themſelves all authority, by means of their 
power over the public ſupplies. And the governor was 
induced by what he had already ſeen to inform the Board 
of trade, in June, 1703: that all theſe colonies are 
* poſſeſſed with an opinion that their aſſemblies ought 
2 © to 
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& to have all the ſame privileges which a houſe of com- 
« mons has ; but how dangerous this I need not ſay.” 
When a threatened irruptian from Canada made it ne- 
ceſſary to convene the legiſlature in the ſubſequent year, 
the delegates carried into practice their avowed max- 
ims. They paſſed an act for the defence of the frontiers; 
but, having appropriated the propoſed ſupply, as they ſuſ- 
pected recent embezzlements; having appointed the mode 
of raiſing and marching the troops, ſince they wiſhed 
to gain additional influence; theſe uncommon clauſes 
were reſcinded by the counſellors as contrary to a royal in- 
ſtruction, requiring all taxes to be granted to the crown; 


and as inconſiſtent with the prerogative of commanding 
the military force, The delegates inſtantly determined, 


6 that it was inconvenient to allow the council to amend 
© money-bills.” In vain the Board of trade declared in 
favour of the counſellors power, ſince they formed equally 
an eſſential branch of the legiſlature, The argument 
of their opponents, that, unleſs they were permitted to 
« grant ſupplies on their own terms, they would grant 
4 none,” was ſo deciſive on eyery occaſion as to raiſe 
their authority beyond controul, Cornbury procured, by 
his ſolicitations from his ſovereign, what the aſſembly 
had denied in the midſt of their diſputes, warlike ſtores, 
preſents for the five confederated tribes, and recruits for 
the four regular companies, whom England maintained 
for the defence of a province, turbulent in proportion to 

its weakneſs, | 
It was owing to a controverſy, proceeding from cauſes 
already explained, that ſeveral ſeſſions paſſed away in al- 
tercation, and ended in diſſolution, though experience had 
ſhewn how little that meaſure was calculated to ſubdue 
thoſe 
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thoſe whom he could not conciliate. The prerogative 
was degraded by a proſecution, in June, 1707, which 
involved that nobleman in general hatred, becauſe he 
had executed his orders imprudently. M*Kemmey 
and Hampton, having preached at New York without a 
biſhop's authority, becauſe they claimed this privilege as 
a right, were proſecuted by information, for acting con- 
trary to the toleration ct. And a jury confirmed their 
pretenſions after a well-debated trial, ſhewing at the 
fame time their zeal, by denying a ſpecial verdict to the 
direction of the court, Hiſtory has branded lord Corn- 
bury as a bigot, becauſe ſhe knew not that he had been 
reduced to the dilemma of either breaking his truſt, or in- 
curring the imputation. From the reſtoration to the pre- 
ſent times has been given to colonial governors a royal 
inſtruction to allow no one to preach without a licence 
« from a biſhop,” becauſe it has at no time been clearly 
ſeen, what ſupremacy a king of England poſſeſſed in the 
plantations z nor was it perceived how much juſt power 
is weakened, by impoſing injunRions that cannot be exe- 
cuted or even defended. 

During the ferment occaſioned by a trial of popular 
expectation, that nobleman was conſtrained to diſſolve a 
body of delegates, who refuſed to meet him in aſſembly; 
becauſe they inſiſted that a prorogation during his reſi- 
dence in Jerſey operated as a diſſolution, And the firſt 
reſolves of the new repreſentatives evince that they were 
animated in a high degree by the paſſions of their con- 
ſtituents. In Auguſt, 1708, they reſolved ; * that the 
„ appointing of coroners, otherwiſe than by the choice 
* of the people, is contrary to law: that it always has 
* been the unqueſtionable right of every freeman, that 
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« he hath an entire property in his eſtate : that the leyy. 
© ing of money upon her majeſty's ſubjects in this co- 
© Jlony, under any pretence whatſoever, without conſent 
« in general aſſembly, is a grievance : that the erecting 
& of a court of equity, without conſent of the general aſ- 
« ſembly, is contrary to law and of dangerous conſe. 
& quence to liberty: that the compelling of any man 
« upon trial by a jury to pay any fees for his proſecution 
ce js a great grievance.” Lo theſe abſtract propoſitions 
of Engliſh juriſprudence may be however oppoſed the 
opinions of juriſts, who have conferred celebrity on Eng- 
land ; of Northey, Harcourt, Raymond, Yorke, Weary, 
and Talbot : yet it is a ſingular fact in colonial annals, 
that the delegates have never adopted a political tenet, 
however inconſiſtent with the analogy of the territorial 
conſtitutions, or contrary to the greateſt authorities, 
which they have not finally eſtabliſhed either by force 
or cunning z partly owing to the influence that the grant- 
ing of money gave them, but more to the continued fu- 
tility of Engliſh ſtateſmen, who did not maintain the 
laws of their country either by addreſs or power. The 
aſſembly of 1708, while they expreſſed their contempt 
for a governor, who was indeed unworthy of his ſtation, 
were not altogether inattentive to their own ſafety. They 
revived the militia-act for one year more, without an- 
nexing a penalty to diſobedience, And they raiſed 2 
fund of twelve hundred pounds“ for defence of the fron- 
e tiers, and for preſents to the five nations,” who, du- 
ring the preſent reign, had been too much neglected, 
ſince the forbearance of Canada gave ſecurity to the ex- 
tended ſettlements of New Vork. That nobleman mean- 
time owed his recal to private complaints rather than to 

public 
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public accuſation: in October, 1707, the Board of trade 
repreſented to the queen; © that, with regard to the ſei- 
« zure of a merchant's ſhip, he had acted illegally and 
« merited her cenſure.” But, above all, Morris, who 
for half a century ated ſo conſpicuous a part in the poli- 
tical drama of New York and New Jerſey, informed 
lord Sunderland, the ſecretary of ſtate, © of his vices and 
« miſconduct ; that the revenue at New Vork is near 
C falling, which will certainly be the caſe, if ſome one 
« elſe be not ſent in lord Cornbury's ſtead.“ 

His ſucceſſor, lord Lovelace, lived not to feel the 
mortification of popular conteſt or the miſery of depen- 
dent greatneſs. Ingoldſby, the lieutenant-governor, ru- 
led the province, when orders arrived from England to 
co-operate in the expedition againſt Canada, in 1709. 
Though the happy proſpect of expelling the French from 
their vicinity ſeems to have rouſed the colonies from 
their lethargy, yet thoſe of the ſouth were ſaid “ not to 
« match the zeal of New England: intereſt, that go- 
« yerns the world, tyrannizes at New York.” This 
province was divided into two parties with regard to the 
propriety of the propoſed attack: the merchants and in- 
habitants of Albany oppoſed it, becauſe they had long 
carried on a gainful traffic with Canada: the planters 
promoted what promiſed them preſent ſecurity and future 
benefit. During this ſtate of the minds of men, Ingoldſ- 
by procured the concurrence of the aſſembly by acting 
himſelf only the unimportant part of communicating the 
ſecretary of ſtate's diſpatch ; of permitting the council 
and delegates to direct in all things. A committce of 
both exccuted the royal prerogative of appointing the mi- 
litary officers ; four commiſſioners, nominated by an act 
of 
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of the legiſlature, attended the army “ for managing 
« the expedition in relation to the procuring of neceſſa. 
« ry ſupplies.” And, being thus allowed to govern her. 
ſelf, New York exerted an energy of which there had 
been hitherto in her annals no example. She not only 
raiſed almoſt five hundred men as her quota, but ſhe 
ſeems to have furniſhed proviſions for the armament that 
was to attack Montreal by the lake Champlain. When 
it was known that no fleet would arrive from England, 
the general diſcontent was equal to the greatneſs of recent 
expectations. In the height of their chagrin, the aſſem- 
bly directed Ingoldſby “ to recal their forces from the 
& camp ”; without refleting that a haſty retreat would 
neceſlarily provoke that invaſion of the French, which 
they had lately delayed, becauſe they feared the reſent- 
ment of the five nations. It was on this occaſion that 
paper-bills of credit were firſt introduced into the policy 
and commerce of this province, *in order to pay the 
% debt of the expedition to Canada and for other uſes.” 
The delegates not only did all that could be expected of 
them for gaining an object which had their own good for 
its end, but they paſſed an act «© for defraying the charge 
« of the colony ;” appropriating the money however to 
ſuch uſes as ſhould be directed by the aſſembly, And 
Ingoldſby, having lately felt the mortification of parſi- 
monious appointments, lamented, to the Board of trade, 
the bad conſequences *© of their reducing the fees of of- 
„ ficers to nothing.“ 

In September, 1709, Hunter, a Ghats, a ſoldier, 
and a ſcholar, was appointed governor of New York and 
New Jerſey, He was warned by the miniſters of what 
he was directed to prevent; © that an illegal trade was ſtill 

e carried 
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cc earried on between New York and the Dutch ifands, 


c whereby the French were ſupplied with proviſions,” 


Of the multitude of Palatines'who then ſought an aſy- 


lum -in England, becauſe they were unhappy at home, 
it was reſolved to fend three thouſand with Hunter, in 
order partly to add to the population of his province, 
but more to promote the culture of naval ſtores, which 
was then the predominant paſſion of England. The 
parliament granted ten thouſand pounds for their tranſ- 
portation and future ſubſiſtence: the refugees entered 
into formal articles to ſerve the queen, ** as grateful 
« ſervants,” in the cultivation of tar, under the royal 
directions, till their labour ſhould reimburſe the expence 
of their ſettlement. And that ardent officer departed 
full of hopes of accompliſhing this great deſign.” 
Theſe freemen had not foreſeen, that, as they had freely 
deſcended to a ſtate of humiliating ſervitude, they had 
ſubjectod themſelves to the reſtraint neceſſarily annexed 
do it. And they were ſcarcely ſettled on the banks of 
Hudſon's river, when diſſatisfaction promoted diſcon- 
tent, which eaſily. finds pretences. The country 
«© people were perceived to have put this ſpirit into 
e them, becauſe they hoped to gain from it.” The 
Palatines, having drawn their ſwords againſt their be- 
nefactors, becauſe unreaſonable expectations were not 
fulfilled, formally took the field, in order to gain by 
force, what had been denied to entreaty. Hunter met 
them with the militia; and eaſily obliged them to deli- 
ver up the arms, of which they had ſhewn themſelves 
unworthy. While he reproached them with ingratitude, 
andcompelled them to perform their ſtipulations, he con- 
viaced them, by his kindneſs, that he could pity the un- 
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fortunate, who are often miſled. Their ſubſiſtence, for 
ſeveral years, coſt England twenty thouſand pounds, 
without yielding by their labour a penny. They only 
became beneficial to the province, when they were di- 
rected to maintain themſelves, by following, as freemen, 
their own purſuits, ſince all hopes, from © this great 
& ſcheme of wealth to the nation,” had vaniſhed, like 
other projects of temporaneous renown, 

Finding it a more difficult taſk to reconcile men to one 
another, Hunter delayed calling the aſſembly * till their 
©< minds had cooled. He, in the mean time, renewed 
the covenant of friendſhip with the five confederated 
tribes, diſcouraging an attempt of New England to 
engage them in hoſtility againſt her Indian foes, becauſe 
it had deſtroyed a neutrality 'with Canada, that had 
proved, during the war, ſo advantageous to his province. 
In September, 1710, he met an aſſembly from which 
he expected much, becauſe he relied not only on his own 
talents, but more on the abilities of a few friends, who 
had ſecured their elections. With unuſual confidence 
he recommended the ſettling of a revenue, the protec- 
tion of the frontiers, the reſtoration of public credit, the 
forgetfulneſs of former piques. The complaiſance of 
their anſwer promiſed a fruitful ſeſſion. But Morris, 
whoſe ſuggeſtions had chiefly promoted lord Cornbury's 
recal, recommending too warmly a permanent ſalary for 
the governor, was expelled, becauſe he gave offence to 
members, who were incited by extreme jealouſy. And 
the late diſputes with regard to the amendment of money- 
bills again embittered public proceedings. Vet they fi- 
nally granted a ſmall ſum for the ſubſiſtence of the 


chief magiſtrate during a year, and made petty proviſion 
for 
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for the defence of the province. Hunter informed the 
miniſters of the pretended and real cauſes of the unex- 
pected conduct of the delegates, which he thought the 
more extraordinary, becauſe the queen expended annual- 
ly twenty thouſand pounds in maintaining troops and 
ſnips for their ſecurity: and while he gave notice that 
they would always prove refractory, ſince it is popular to 
ſave money, he recommended the impoſition of various 
duties by act of parliament, as the only means to free the 
government from the caprice of an aſſembly. Urged 
by his repreſentations, the Board of trade ſtated to the 
queen, in February, 1711, the conduct of both parties: 
they adviſed, that the governor ſhould be directed to in- 
form the aſſembly of her undoubted right to appoint ſala- 
ries; of her diſpleaſure at their recent neglect ; of her 
expeQation that they would provide an effectual revenue: 
and, in order to inſure their ſubmiſſion, the Board ſug- 
geſted, that their refuſal will give a juſt occaſion to the 
e paſſing of an act of parliament for granting the like 
income to ariſe there.“ That princeſs directed the 
Board to draw ſuch a bill to be laid before the commons. 
In March, 1711, fir Edward Northey and fir Robert 
Raymond approved of “ an act for granting a revenue 
© by parliament to ariſe in New York ;” reciting the 
refuſal of the aſſembly, though four companies of ſoldiers 
and ſhips of war had been ſent for the defence of the 
colony, Yet the parliament was prorogued before a 
meaſure, thus ſolemnly adviſed and approved, could be 
ſubmitted to their judgement. 

Before Hunter heard of theſe proceedings, vigorous, 
becauſe they ſeemed to be ſincere, he again called the 


aſſembly in April, 1711, with his former deſign, Ha- 
f ving 
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ving urged his recent requeſts with greater earneſtneſs, 
he reduced the delegates to the dilemma of either grant. 
ing, or refuſing them. But in his own condu they 
found an admirable expedient when they looked for it. 
The ſp.aker informed him, that, conſidering themſelves 
as diſſolved by his prorogation, during his reſidence in 
the Jerſeys, © they had reſolved to go home.” Tn his 
turn he was left no choice but to diſſolve them, though 
he knew * that the ſame men would be ſent back with 
« preater fury.“ While the governor repreſented, & that 
<« the public officers were ſtarving ; that the forts on the 
« frontiers were in ruins; that the Canadians daily threa- 
<< ten the province, and there was neither a revenue nor 
16 credit;” he aſſured the miniſters, * that the delegates 
« were reſolved to put themſelves on a foot with the 
$ charter-governments, and no meaſures can be taken 
gere to prevent it.“ Reduced thus to the neceſſity of ſup- 
porting his adminiſtration by his own powers, he begged 
<< that bis ſalary, and other ſmaller expences, might be 
« paid out of money in the collectors hands,” But the 
Board of trade anſwered him, in language which ſhews 
the policy of the reign of Anne, © that his requeſt could 
© not be granted, ſince all duties levied in the colonies, 
« by virtue of the act encouraging trade in America, 
« js appropriated as a fund for loans*,” 

The preſent neutrality with Canada gave the French 
an opportunity, which they improved with their uſual 
addreſs, of corrupting the fidelity of the ancient allies of 


New York. By means of their flatteries, but more by 


their 


By 6 Anne, ch. 37. duties were impoſed on prize-goods imported into 
the colonies, and applied as mentioned in the text, 


their preſents, they obtained permiſſion to build a forti- 
fication at Onandago, the metropolis of the five confede- 
rated tribes. And Hunter haſtened from the aſſembly to 
exert his ſingular talents to reclaim the diſaffected and 
to confirm the wavering. While engaged in this deli- 
cate buſineſs, which was the more arduous becauſe he 
was unſupported with money, which he ſucceſsfully exe- 
cuted more by the ſuperior influence of Schuyler than 
his own, he received official notice of the intended con- 
queſt of Canada. Pleaſed with a proje that promiſed 
them preſent gratification and future ſafety, the new aſ- 
ſembly co-operated with the governor, ſince he indulged 
their ſpirit. They iſſued ten thouſand pounds in paper- 
bills, to be redeemed after the termination of the war, 
for ſupporting their quota of troops, which they com- 
plained of as diſproportionate ; for bringing into the 
field their Indian allies, whoſe fidelity had been ſhaken. 
They did not however truſt the governor with the diſpo- 
ſal of the money, which had augmented his influence, 
butinveſted commiſſioners with the power of expenditure 
inorder to ſtrengthen their own authority. They thanked 
the queen not only for the bleſſings enjoyed under her 
glorious reign, for the ſtores of war lately ſent them, but 


for the preſent expedition ; which they would cheerfully 


promote, though their extreme poverty obſtructed their 
inclination ; they took this opportunity to offer to the 
royal conſideration, in hyperbolical language, how much 
they had been exhauſted by their exertions during the 
laſt and preſent conteſt with France, and the exorbitant 
charges for the ordinary ſupport of government: that, 
owing to their many hard{hips, trade decayed, lands fell 


in their value, and the moſt induſtrious ſubjects emigra- 
7 ted 
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ted to other colonies which enjoyed greater eaſe: they in. 
ſiſted that theſe diſadvantages muſt proceed from ſiniſter 
repreſentations, made to their prejudice, for want of a per- 
ſan authoriſed to act for them at her majeſty's court. 
Nicolſon, their former general, led towards lake Cham- 
plain three and twenty hundred men, compoſed of the 
regular troops, of the quotas of the Jerſeys, of New 
York, of Connecticut, and eight hundred Indians, 
With whatever ſpirits he undertook his enterprize, he 
ſcems to have performed leſs now than he had done two 
years before, becauſe a mixed army, haſtily collected, 
might amuſe, but could not conquer. When he heard 
of the ſad diſaſter of the co-operating armament, he re- 
tired with diminiſhed numbers to Albany, owing to fa- 
tigues which none but veterans can ſuſtain, And his 
arrival inſpired the inhabitants with terror, ſince they 
were now told, that the whole force of Canada was drawn 
to lake Champlain, ready to invade them. Their diſ- 
may ceaſed when they found that their frontiers were 
only infeſted by hunters, whoſe feeble attacks were eaſi- 
ly repelled by woodſmen of ſuperior addreſs and courage. 

The threatened danger induced Hunter to call the 
aſſembly in Auguſt, 1711. The governor urged them 
in vain to continue the troops in pay during the ſubſe- 
quent winter, to repair the fortifications on the fide of 
Canada, In order to diſcharge the debts of the unfortu- 
nate expedition, and to make adequate proviſion for the 
ſupport of their internal goverament, the delegates 
framed bills of a texture which they probably foreſaw 
would not be approved, By amending what they deemed 
unconſtitutional and unjuſt, the council revived former 
altercations with regard to the reſpective powers of the 
component 
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component parts of the legiſlature. In ſupport of their 
conduct the counſellors inſiſted, that they formed, equally 
with the delegates, an eſſential portion of the aſſembly, 
from the provincial conſtitution; that their recent pro- 
ceedings were juſtified by former precedents, which had 
been confirmed by the favourable deciſion of the Board 
of trade. Their opponents doubted “ if they had even 
* any power of legiſlation, ſince they formed no diſtinct 
© rank in the province, and derived their little importance 
“ from the mere pleaſure of the prince: but the inherent 
« rightof the delegates to diſpoſe of money, they urged, 
6c proceeds from no grant of the crown, but from the 
& free choice of the people, who ought not to be diveſt · 
© ed of their property without their conſent: nor ought 
“ precedents and the opinion of the Board to weigh 
© againſt unalienable privileges,” While public pro- 
ceedings were thus interrupted by perplexing conteſts; 
the real object of the preſent ſeſſion was negleAed, though 
a trivial ſum was procured by the governor's friends for his 
preſent ſubſiſtence. Having ia this manner whiled away 
a long ſeſſion, the delegates very fairly adjourned 
ce themſelves from the 24th of November till the firſt 
“% Thurſday in April.” | 

The great ſagacity of Hunter enabled him to pene- 
trate the preſent deſigns of men and to foreſee the future 
effects of their political reaſonings and their conſequent 
conduct, He had carefully marked the proceedings of 
other aſſemblies, becauſe his attention had been drawn to 
them by ſecretary St. John, who aſked him © to conſi- 


« der of the whole ſtate of the Britiſh intereſt in thoſe , 


40 parts.” And he tranſmitted to the miniſters of Eng- 
land, in 171 1, the reſult of his obſervations, which 
2 evinced 
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evinced equally the bad ſtate” of the colonial ſyſtems 


and his own abilities. He put them in remembrance, of 
what had formerly been foretold : that the colonies were 


© then infants, ſucking their mother's breaſts ; but 
& ſuch as would wean themſelves when they came of 


age; in their infancy the crown was laviſh of privi- 
leges, as neceſſary for their nurſing, but a full-grown 


© boy makes commonly an indifferent uſe of the indul- 
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gence requiſite towards a child: if it is expected that 
the colonies, now they are grown up, ſhould be a 
help and of fome uſe to the parent-country, there is 
an evident neceſſity of an uniformity in their govern- 


ments.“ He aſſured them: © that the various and 
diſſonant models in the charter and proprietary ſettle- 


ments are apparently the ſpring which moves moſt of 
the perplexities in moſt of the provinces, ſince each 
conceives that their neighbours are better while upon 
another foot : yet the purchaſing of proprietary rights, 
and the taking away of uſurpations, would be a work 
of time and trouble ; and, ſhould theſe governments be 
continued on the foot they now ſtand, her majeſty 
will pay dear for much trouble and no dominion ; yet 
ſuch is the plan they all aim at and make no ſeruple 
to own : that the delegates claiming all the privileges 
of a houſe of commons, and ſtretching them even be- 
yond what they were ever imagined to be there, ſhould 
the council by the ſame rule lay claim to the rights of 
a houſe of peers, here is a body co-ordinate with, 


claiming equal powers, and conſequently independent 
of the great council of the realm.” And he ventured 


to affirm : «© that, unleſs ſome ſpeedy and effectual remedy 


cc 


be applied, the queen will have no government, wy 
et 
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e the diſeaſe will become deſperate”: giving warning, 
at the ſame time; that, if he was not miſtakeo, they 
are flattered by ſome at home with the hopes of obli- 
« ping the crown to that conceflion by their undutiful 
« practices. 
Incited by information, which communicated not on- 
ly inſtruction but alarm, the Board of trade repreſented 
to the queen, in November, 1711: © that, ſuch being 


« the ſtate of difficulties, and having reaſon to believe 


« that the aſſembly will not ſettle a revenue, it would 
tt be proper that proviſion be made by act of parliament 
« here.” The ſame ſpirit dictated a repreſentation to 
the ſecretaries of ſtate a few months after, in which the 
Board ſtated in plainer language the pretenſions and prac- 
tices of the delegates : giving it as their opinion, “ that, 
« if the aſſembly of New York is ſuffered to proceed af- 
« ter this manner, it may prove of very dangerous con- 
« ſequence to that province, and of very ill example to 
„the other governments in America, who are already 
but too much inclined to aſſume pretended rights tend- 
« ing to independency on the#crown.” Yet the remedy 
which they offered only ſhewed the greatneſs of their 
embarraſſments and the difficulty of the ſubject: the 
diſpleaſure of the queen, an act of parliament, eſtabliſh- 


ing a revenue within the colony, were meaſures ex- 
tremely inadequate to the reclaiming of the coloniſts to 


duty, or to the retarding of that tendency to indepen- 
dence, which was ſo clearly ſcen and ſo much de- 
plored. Though St. John had determined, becauſe he 
ſaw the neceſſity of reformation, to improve the charter- 
ed forms, by giving royal governments to each, his ar- 


dent mind ſeems to have been now too much occupied 
Z 2 with 
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346 ANNE. 
with more inteteſting affairs to regard, as he ought, the 
Jate repreſentations. Wiſe men petceived that no great 
plan of policy, containing reciprocal benefits to the na- 
tion and her colonies, could be reaſonably expected while 
cabal divided the cabinet and faction diſtracted the fate, 
Conſidering the claims of the delegates as a violation of 
the provincial conſtitution, the Board of trade wrote to 
Hunter, in June, 1712, * to acquaint them, if they 
« perſiſt, that ſuch meaſures will be taken here as may 
ct effectually aſſert her majeſty's prerogative :”* never re- 
flecting that threats offered to the free oftuer confirm their 
obſtinacy than temper their zeal. 

Animated however by theſe proceedings, the governor 
convened the aſſembly, to whom he recommended the 
defence of the frontiers, and the ſupport of his adminiſ- 
tration; propoling expedients by which they might grant 
money without fear of miſapplication. They paſſed anadt 
for ſuppreſſing the conſpiracy of ſlaves, becauſe their ca- 
pital had been endangered by recent inſurrection. They 
provided for the repairing of their fortifications on the 
borders, becauſe the province had been lately threatened 
with invaſion from Canada, while their Indian allies 
had ſhewn unuſual diſcontent, In order to defeat the 
© meaſures of the Board”, they appointed commiſſioners 
& to ſtate the debts of the government;” and they granted 
to Hunter a petty ſum for his temporary ſubſiſtence, But 
the communication of the threatenings of the Board en- 
kindled, as might have been foreſeen, & heats not fit to 
ce be repeated.” The ſeſſion paſſed away in revived al- 
rercation between the two houſes of aſſembly, which on- 
ly confirmed the prejudices of both. Though the go- 
vernor foreſaw, “that, when they had fixed the name 
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cc of ſlavery on the ſupporting of government, and that 
& of liberty on their own practices, and have taught the 
« thoughtleſs people to ſpeak after them, there can be 
« no expectation from change,” he diſſolved the dele- 
gates, becauſe he deemed that conduct undutiful which 
they regarded 28 patriotic. Of theſe tranſactions he in- 
formed the miniſters of England, aſſuring them; “ that 
© they cannot flatter themſelves after what has paſſed 
e that any thing is to be done on this ſide,” In order 
to blunt the force of accuſation, to embarraſs projected 
meaſures of which they were perfectly informed, the de- 
legates tranſmitted an addreſs to the queen, profeſling 
their willingneſs to ſupport her government, complain» 
ing of miſapplications in the treaſury, and of miſtepre- 
ſentations of their temper ; and begging that they might 
be allowed to appoint an agent to ſtate their proceedings 
and to watch over their affairs, 

Enlightened by farther experience, the Board renew- 
ed, in April, 1713, their former repreſentations to the 


queen in ſtronger language. Perceiving the degradation. 


of her authority in the needy dependence of her officers, 
that princeſs immediately gave orders, that the bill for 
eſtabliſhing a revenue within the province, which Nor- 
they and Raymond had formerly approved, ſhould be 
laid before the houſe of commons. But the parliament 
roſe before it was poſſible to proſecute, that meaſure with 
effect. Though the Board gave Hunter aſſurance, & that 
they ſhould not fail, at the beginning of the next ſeſ- 
* ſion, to take care that her majeſty's commands ſhall 
„ be no more ſlighted by a people, who owe their pro- 
** tection to her goodnels ;” yet, chere is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that they were not ſincere in their profeſſions ; 


Z 3 a that 


that there was no real deſign to eſtablifh by act of parlia- 
ment a permanent revenue in New Vork“. 

Upon the diſſolution of the aſſembly, in 1712, appeals 
were made to the inhabitants by means of the preſs, 
in which Hunter and his friends diſplayed the ſu- 
periority of their talents without ſubduing the pre- 
judices of the people, Nothing can ſhew in a clearer 
light the policy of the times than the fingular argument 
which was chiefly preſſed, in order to gain the object of 
his ſtruggles : * that, if they did not ſettle a revenue, the 
ce parliament would do it to their hands.” But a great 
majority of the late members were returned to the aſſem- 
bly of May, 1713. Invigorated by recent affurances, 
he addreſſed them in a tone of confidence, which often 
proves ſucceſsful in popular conventions : “ you are 
« called, ſaid he, to ſettle a revenue for ſupport of go- 
« yernment, not to ſettle the government, for that is 
4 already done by the only authority on earth that has 
& a right to do it.“ And he with ſome ſucceſs endea- 
voured to ſooth and to terrify them. The fears of the 


6 promiſed 


That there had been no real intention to impoſe taxes in New York by 
act of parliament ſeems to be demonſtrated by what governor Hunter wrote 
to ſecretary Popple, in November, 1714 : © You know well that the reve- 
& nue-bill was never intended to be paſſed, though prepared by the lords of 
ce trade. We may determine, with regard to the motive, by what appears 
in a letter from Hunter, of the 8th November, 1715, to the earl of Stair, 
% that it had been the opinion of bis friends, during.cthe late reign, that 
the act of parliament ſhould not paſs, becauſe he would be ſuperſeded were 
% a ſalary eſtabliſhed,” Hunter deſßired lord Stair © to remember him to 
ee the duke of Marlborough, lord Somers, lord Godolphin,“ and other great 
whigs: and we may thence infer that theſe were “ his friends, who pre- 
vented the paſſing of the act of parliament during lord Oxford's adminiſtra- 
tion, for a reaſon which ſhews that they had bccn acquainted with cuurts. 


ce promiſed remedy at home, and of a ſpeedy diſſolution, 
« at length ſuggeſted the neceſſity of an apparent wil- 
<« lingneſs to provide for the public officers in the man- 
ner expected of them.“ Yet for one year only they 
now made proviſion, which afterwards proved extremely 
defective, becauſe their jealouſy proved ſtronger than 
their apprehenſious. And Hunter gave notice to the mi- 
niſtry: that, while endeavours were daily uſed to wreſt 
© from the queen her undoubted rights, the continu- 
t ance of government on this foot can neither be for her 

« pleaſure or her intereſt.” 
Owing to this information, the rod of parliamentary 
interpoſition was again ſhewn to New York, in order 
to makethat people more ſenſible of their duty.” Du- 
ring the impreflion of the threatened chaſtiſement, Hun- 
ter convened the aſſembly, in July, 1714; that he 
might once more endeavour to obtain what was eſſential 
to his exiſtence. The delegates thought it prudent to 
provide for the ſupport of government during the ſubſe- 
quent twelvemonth, which was equally defective as the 
former; which induced Hunter to inform the Board of 
trade, © that he muſt go a-begging again at the end of 
* the year,” Every man of conſequence in the province 
having become at length a creditor of the public, either 
for ſervices performed, or for money advanced on defec- 
tive funds, from the revolution to the preſent time, a law 
was the more eaſily obtained for diſcharging the debts of 
the colony, amounting to twenty-eight thouſand pounds 
of current money: and, with this deſign, the ſame act 
* enforced the currency of paper-bills”” to that extent. 
During this ſeſſion there was fb good an agreement be- 
tween the two houſes of aſſembly, becauſe the intereſt of 
2 4 both 
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both concurred, that © the offenſive clauſes were ſtruck 
© out by the council, yet the delegates agreed to all 
„ their amendments, - though it was a money-bill,” 
Having thus diſburdened the community of debts, by 
a meaſure which enlivened the induſtry of the individu- 
al, the legiflature wiſely endeavoured to promote the ge- 
neral proſperity by ſalutary laws: by giving encourage- 
ment to fiſhery and agriculture ; by regulating the prac- 
tice of the law, in order to prevent the multiplicity of 
ſuits, Yet the repoſe of the frontiers was ſomewhat 
diſturbed by the commotions of the five confederated 
tribes, who had protected the province during the war, 
becauſe they had heard of a deſign to deſtroy them, but 
more becauſe they had not received the accuſtomed pre- 
ſents, ** which had now become a ſort of tribute.“ En- 
abled however by a liberal grant of the aſſembly, Hunter 
eaſily removed their jealouſy and re-eſtabliſhed the for- 
mer peace upon a firmer baſis. Notwithſtanding the tur- 
bulence of the reign of Anne, New York grew up with 
a youthful vigour, equalled only by other Engliſh colo- 
nies, having added one thir@® to her populouſneſs and 
her commerce, When that excellent ſtateſman obſerved 
with ſurprize this ſignal augmentation, becauſe com- 
plaints had been made of her rapid decline, he was indu- 
ced * to leave it to the conſideration of the Board of 
trade, what the conſequences are likely to be, when 
«© upon ſuch an increaſe not only the ſupport of govern- 
ment, but the inclination of the people to ſupport it 
atall, decreaſe,” 
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NEW JERSEY. 


NEW JERSEY. 


FACTION has reduced few countries to a ſituation 
more truly lamentable than that which this inconſide- 
rable colony, containing about eight thouſand inhabi- 
tants, had cauſe to deplore at the commencement of the 
reign of Anne. To the miniſters of England it was re- 
preſented as being without law and goſpel, having 
“ neither judge nor prieſt:“ the cauſe we may learn 
from thoſe who knew the beſt, becauſe they had been at- 
tentive obſervers of the tumultuous ſcene 3 that the 
* preſent ill circumſtances of New York, the Jerſeys, 
« Pennſylvanja, and the Carolinas, if not derived 
« from New England, yet the tranſcripts are fo alike in 
©« moſt or all the circumſtances, they ſeemed to have been 
« influenced by the worſt of examples.” Amid theſe 
diſtractions, lord Cornbury was appointed the firſt royal 
governor, in 1702. By his commiſſion and inſtructions, 
the queen incorporated eaſt and weſt Jerſey into one pro- 
vince. And, while ſhe gave them the conſtitution of other 
royal governments, ſhe regulated the houſe of delegates, 
by declaring that it ſhould conſiſt of twenty-four mem- 
bers, who each ſhould poſſeſs a freehold of one thouſand 
acres. Though nothing could be more wiſe than a re- 
gulation which placed the legiſlative power in the hands 
of the wealthy, it contained the imprudence, that ſo fre- 
quently occurs in colonial policy, of eſtabliſhing a mea- 
ſure that could not be ſupported, and was therefore re- 
trated when jt was oppoſed, 
Experience 


— _ % 


Experience ſoon diſcovered how vain is the recom. 
mendation to heal diviſions,” when mens habits pro- 


mote diſunion. The governor, to whom this benevolent 


order was given, found the inhabitants of Jerſey © prone 
«© enough to throw off all government,” and the pro- 
vince diſtracted by three different parties, as violent as 
they were intereſted. Amid this ferment, the delegates, 
in order to ſhew their contempt of lord Cornbury, who 
was ſaid “ to have been the merchandiſe of factions, 
adopted a meaſure, which introduced a difficulty here, that 
ſeems never to have occurred in England, even when 
men contended with the ſame zeal to be exempted from 


parliamentary ſervice as they inſiſt in modern times 


for parliamentary repreſentation : they declined to aſſem- 
ble on the day appointed by the queen's writ z becauſe 
they knew that their obedience could not be enforced, 
and they foreſaw, in diſſolution, only a renovation of their 
power. During the length of years that they were in- 
fluenced by this ſpirit, they profeſſed their willingneſs 
eto ſupport any one who does not invade their liberties; 
«© though they thought no conſideration obliged them to 
, ſupport oppreſſion.” The ſucceſſion of governors, 
however, made little change in the tempers of the govern- 
ed, ſince the ſame impelling cauſes continued. And 
Hunter aſſured the Board of trade, in May, 1711: that 
&« a compliance with his order, to compoſe differences, 
« was paſt all human power.” The annals of New 
Jerſey and of New York, during the preſent reign, are 
extremely ſimilar in all their characteriſtie features, be- 
cauſe the paſſions of the people of both were exactly the 
ſame. But little inſtruction and leſs pleaſure can be 


gained from tracing the tergiverſations of party in either. 
The 
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The perſonal conteſts of petty men, for intereſted objects, 
merit no confideration, ſince ſimilar diſputes of greater 
characters, for higher enjoyments, are intereſting only 
to thoſe who derive a gratification from their ann 
diſa ppointment or ſucceſs. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE celebrated conſtitution, which Penn left to his 
province, when he finally departed in 1701, did not 
enſure, what ought to be the end of every focial ſyſtem, 
the repoſe of the governed. The people did not yield 
willing obedience to Hamilton, to whom he delivered 
over the chief command, becauſe they knew that the 
queen had refuſed to honour him with her approbation. 
During this ſtate of embarraſſment, he tried in vain to 
induce the inhabitants of the three lower counties to ſub- 
mit to the Pennſylvanian conftitution, which attracted, 
in after=times, the admiration of philoſophers, ſince they 
knew the defect in the proprietary's title, and wiſhed for 
the pleaſures of ſeparate juriſdiction from a royal govern- 
ment. Even in this moral province crimes began to 
prevail, where puniſhment was unfrequent, becauſe 
the Quakers were determined to be judges, yet will 
not adminiſter an oath.” Nothing can be more re- 
ſpectable than the peaceableneſs and the diligence of 
that ſingular ſect: nothing can be more incongruous, 
perhaps reprehenſible, than their ambition to fill offices 
for which their peculiarities diſqualified them. Yet, by 
the affectionate diſpoſition of the proprietary, into their 
hands 
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hands the government devolved upon the death of Hamil. 
ton, though they refuſed to take the oaths which the acts 
of parliament required as eſſential to all governors, ; And 
the miniſters of England were informed, by thoſe who 
had beheld “ this unaccountable proceeding with ſur. 
« prize, that Pennſylvania looks as if it was an inte. 
“% pendent government, and not under the ſame crown; 
de that the Quakers hoped the intereſt of Penn would 
«© procure a diſpenſation of the law in their favour.“ 
Scarcely had Penn arrived in England, when in June, 
1702, Randolph, the ſurveyor-general of the -colonial 
cuſtoms, preſented formal articles of accuſation to. the 
Board of trade: that he had uſurped the government 
«© of the three lower counties on Delaware; that be had 
„ impoſed a duty of eight ſhillings a ton on veſſels not 
belonging to his province; that he had enacted laws 
« contrary to the acts of navigation.“ When he found 
that his anſwers were diſregarded as unſatisfactory; * that 
the bent is extremely ſtrong to bring all proprietary 
% governments under the diſpoſition of the crown,” he 
propoſed to the ſecretary of ſtate to reſign his juriſdic- 


tion to the queen. It was on that occaſion that the ſame 


ſentiment occurred to lord Godolphin, which was aſter- 


wards fo ſtrongly expreſſed by Hunter; * that, if theſe 


„governments are purchaſed on their preſent footing, 
66 the queen will pay dear for much trouble and no do- 
© minion.” And he prudently aſked, what good was to 
reſult to England by the purchaſe of the proprietary's 
powers? It was owing chiefly to that important queſtion, 
that, though the treaty, which was thus opened, in May, 
1703, laſted during the preſent reign, and towards its 
concluſion a bill was brought in by the commons to con- 

firm 
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firm the agreement of the parties, it finally failed: the un- 
feeling creditors of the unhappy Penn oppoſed what they 
regarded as contrary to their intereſt : the miniſters were 
too much diſtracted to ſupport with ſteady vigour what 
did not immediately relate to their own continuance in 
power, | 
When Evans aſſumed the adminiſtration, in February, 
1704, he found the affairs of Pennſylvania in no worſe 
« order than was to have been expected from the late op- 
te poſition to a weak government.” Yet he could diſco- 
ver no illegal trade, becauſe his diligence had not been 
yet quickened by oppoſition. He endeavoured, though 
with no great ſucceſs, to reconcile animoſities during a 
ſeaſon when ** it was the unhappineſs of the country to 
« be much divided in opinions.“ Partly with this view 
he called an aſſembly, in May, 1704, in conformity to 
the late charter. To their conſideration he recommended 
the ſupport of his adminiſtration, by inſinuating, “that 
e Penn might throw off a load that he had found too 
% heavy.” He preſſed them to grant the queen's requi- 
ſition of aid to New York, though he perceived * that 
it went much againſt the humour of the people here as 
© well as in other colonies,” He propoſed the ſettle- 
ment of the conſtitution and the defence of the colony : 
but, above all, he ſuggeſted, as what merited their chief 
regard, the unity of the province with the territories. 
The mutual cordiality, which ſeems to have prevailed at 
the commencement of the ſeſſion, did not long continue, 
. becauſe the jealouſy of each party was ſtrong, The in- 
habitants of the lower counties finally refuſed to join in 
Juriſdition with thoſe of the province, ſince they hoped 


with reaſon to be received under the royal government, 
| 2 5 The 


The power of the delegates to fit on their own adjourn. 
ments having been lately queſtioned, they thought it pry. 
dent to explain by a new law their chartered conſtitution, 
The amendments made by the chief ruler to this bill, a; 
he thought it preſſed upon the prerogative, induced them 
to reſolve, that his alterations would render the late 
« patent ineffectual, and bring an odium upon the pro- 
« prietary ;”” that to admit the power of diſſolution or 
prorogation in the governor would fruſtrate the elections 
ſettled by the legiſlature. Power ſupported by popularity 
is not eaſily controuled. Though Evans ſtruggled to 
maintain “ a point which ought not to be given up, be- 
© cauſe he remembered the fatal conſequences of that 
« conceflion by Charles I.” his opponents at length 
gained their end. In the height of their diſcontent they 
attacked the proprietary himſelf in a variety of ex- 
aggerated complaints, which ſeemed to have been all 
contained in this general reſolution : © that, though at 
c the firſt ſettling of the province he had promiſed large 
privileges and granted feveral charters to the people, 
© yet by his artifices he had endeavoured to reduce all to 
© his mere will.” And thus that famous legiſlator diſ- 
covered, what it 1s of great conſequence for the world to 
know, thatgreat cunning generally defeats its own pur- 
poſes. It was on this occafion that the younger Penn 
publicly renounced the tenets of the Quakers, becauſe in 
their ambitious projects they had forgot the kindneſs of 
the father and their promiſes to the ſon. The miniſters 
of England were at the ſame time informed: that, con- 
„ ſidering how much every thing is in diſorder, and how 
little the Quakers will do for Penn, he will fall in 

* his demands for a ſurrender,” | 


When 
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When the acts of aſſembly were not long after review- 
ed by Engliſh ſtateſmen, many of them were found to 
have been either unreaſonable, inſignificant, or arbitra- 
ry. Sir Edward Northey objected to the toleration-aQ, 
becauſe it had no regard to the Chriſtian religion; to 
that, inflifting caſtration on him who ſhould commit a 
rape, fince it was unreaſonable, eſpecially in the caſe of 
married men; to that, requiring criminals to be ſold for 
certain offences, as the law of England does not admit 
of ſervitude as a puniſhment ; to that, giving priority of 
payment to the inhabitants, becauſe it was prejudicial to 
the Engliſh merchants. Theſe, and other. regulations of 
a ſimilar texture, were diſallowed by the-queen, though 
Penn pleaded, in their favour, that the ſimplicity of the 
tc times in that wilderneſs ought to excuſe inexpert- 
« neſs.” Sir Robert Raymond reviewed ſubſequent acts 
of the Pennſylvanian aflembly, which, compoſed in a 
ſimilar train, he found to have been equally defective: 
he objected to the firft, becauſe © it circumvents the act 
« of parliament, regulating coin; to the ſecond, as it 
« ſeemed to multiply ſuits and to deny juſtice ; to the 
* third, fince it gave very arbitrary power to juſtices of 
the peace; to the fourth, becauſe he could not per- 
« ceive the occaſion of declaring the privileges of free- 
emen, as their rights were ſufficiently ſecured by the 
* laws of the realm; to that impoſing a duty of nine- 
< pence a ton on veſſels coming thither, © except ſuch 
© as are owned by the inhabitants,” as it is very un- 
* reaſonable to impoſe a burden on the trade and navi- 
* gation of this kingdom.” The able report of that 
illuftrious lawyer was tranſmitted to the governor, that, 
while he publiſhed the royal diſſent, the province mighy 
know 
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know the reaſons which had procured it. What a ſpec. 
tacle, to behold ſuch juriſts as Northey, Harcourt, and 
Raymond, objecting to the regulations of the renowned 
legiſlators of Pennſylvania, as very arbitrary, unreaſon- 
able, and unjuſt 1 The jealouſy of the law of England 
allows to no officer diſcretionary powers; and the peo- 
ple are therefore free: the Pennſylvanian juriſprudence 
gives high truſt to petty magiſtrates, becauſe they are not 
feared; and the provincials are therefore ſometimes ſuh. 
jected to the tyranny of little men; though the Pennſyl. 
vanians have been always free, becauſe they thought they 
were free. ee 

Wich the characteriſtic weakneſs of human nature, 
Penn endeavoured to derive that ſubmiſſion and repoſe 
from change, which had been denied to gratitude; by 
ſending Gookin to execute the unpleaſing taſk of Evans, 
Capacious as the proprietary's mind was, he did not im- 
mediately perceive, that conteſt grew naturally out of the 
conſtitution which he had given to his followers, acute 
and pertinacious. Equally poor and. dependent, the 
new governor had the ſame conteſt to maintain as the old, 
which he began with haughtineſs, and concluded, when 


he was by the ſame arts recalled, with meanneſs. In their 


religious ſcruples, the delegates found an excuſe for de- 
nying to the royal requeſts any aid to the Canada ex- 
pedition of 1709, though they - profeſſed: their willing- 


neſs to grant a ſuitable preſent to the queen: they nei- 


ther provided for the defence of their coaſts, which were 
ſometimes plundered ' by privateers, either by fortifica- 
tions or by ſhips; nor for the ſecurity of their frontiers by 
gratifying the neighbouring tribes ; „ alleging, for all, 
& their religious principles,” Yet the Pennſylvanians 
derived 
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derived the greateſt advantages from ſupplying the French 
with proviſions during a war that involved the parent- 
country in debts, the preſſure of which ſhe even now 
deplores. It was to no purpoſe to proſecute offenders, 
'« fince juries gave their verdicts againſt the queen.” 
And, while Hunter lamented the continuance of “ theſe 
« treaſonable practices, he informed the Board of 
trade, in February, 1712: © that his repeated advice to 
« thelicutenant-governor, with the opinions of the beſt 
« lawyers in theſe parts, could not prevail on him to 
« ſeize Parks and his aſſociates, and ſend them to Eng- 
« land for their trial, as the a& of parliament againſt 
« foreign treaſons directs. But the public conteſts 
ſeemnot to have much affected private proſperity, becauſe, 
while the original ſpirit of diligence was invigorated by 
legillative regulations, the hand of the induſtrious was 
ſtrengthened. During the preſent reign, Pennſylvania 
added probably a third to her population, ſince mankind 
every where multiply in proportion as they are uſefully 
employed, while they poſſeſs unmoleſted the fruits of 
their toil. And, having cultivated a direct trade with the 
French in preference to the Engliſh, the authority of 
Britain was ſhaken by additional ſtrokes, as the provin- 
cials had learned to circumvent acts of parliament,” 
while they diſregarded without reprehenſion the juſt re- 
quiſitions of the queen. 


Aa MARYLAND. 
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DISTURBED neither by foreign invaſion nor do. 
meſtic diſpute, this province had for years enjoyed the 
moſt perfect repoſe, and was ſaid “to be now greatly 
ce improved and happy, owing to its being under a royal 
c government.” The queen thought it prudent to re- 
new her requeſts of aid to New York, becauſe the former 
inſtances had not been complied with, Yer the provin- 
cial agent not long after repreſented, that the aſſembly 
of 1701 baving granted three hundred pounds fterling 
as their quota, on condition that other colonies ſhould 
contribute in equal proportion, their ſucceſſors begged 
to be diſcharged from that law, ſince Virginia and Penn- 
ſylvania had granted nothing. | 


Seymour aſſumed the government of this peaceful co- 
lony in 1704. He ſoon diſcovered, that, though it 
was not ſubjected either to the cruelties or the expences 
of war, its quiet was diſturbed and its people were impo- 
veriſhed by hoſtility. Owing to the number of negroes im- 
ported, as well as tothe depreciationof their ſtaple, he had 
cauſe to lament, ** that the epidemic diſtemper of the 
% country was the multitude of proteſted bills of ex- 
„ change.” And the conduct of the aſſembly, during 
this reign, was governed by the ſpirit of their needy con- 
ſtituents : the regulations of the legiſlature were dicta- 
ted almoſt wholly by a regard to debtors, Exceſſive uſury 
was prohibited, by declaring that no greater intereſt 


ſhall be received than fix in the hundred for money, and 
eight 
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eight for tobacco. The damages of proteſted bills of 
exchange were aſcertained, by reducing them from 
twenty and fifteen in the hundred to ten. While an at 
was paſſed for the relief of poor debtors,” it was 
declared, that no execution ſhould iſſue in any year 
after the tenth of May.” A law however was eſta- 
bliſhed for the relief of creditors in England, by ſub- 
« jeing the factors of bankruptsto the ſuit of their com- 
« miſſioners, provided a ſecurity ſhall be firſt given to 
« ſatisfy the debts contracted in the province.” And 
we here ſee a picture in miniature of the tribunitial con- 
teſts at Rome, between the patrons and their clients, 
which ſo long kept the republican ſpirit alive. Regula- 
tions however of a different tendency were at the ſame time 
enacted. By improving the militia, the public ſafety was 
ſecured: by doing juſtice to the domeſtic tribes, the ge- 
neral tranquillity was enſured. Encouragement was gi- 
ven to agriculture, while additional incentives rouſed 
the ſpirit of foreign adventure, Nor were the intereſts 
of learning forgot in their attention to domeſtic cecono- 


my: having then no public ſeminaries, taxes were im- 
poſed on a variety of commodities exported, ©* towards 
* the maintaining of one or more free- ſchools“; pro- 
vided, © that non-reſidents ſhall pay double the duty to 
* be paid by inhabitants.” On the queen was ſettled 
an annual revenue, for the ſupport of her government 
and for the buying of warlike ſtores : to the governor was 
given, a cuſtom of three- pence a ton on every veſſel tra- 
ding in Maryland, “ except ſuch as belonged wholly to 
the * people of the province.” Seymour tranſmitted the 
memorable Jaws of the ſeſſion of 1704, with explanatory 


obſervations, which evince, that, while he was himſelf 
| Aa 2 gratified, 
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gratified, though at the expence of ſtrangers, he did not 
foreſee that he had conſented to acts of affembly, which, 
by awakening the commercial jealouſy of England, 
would neceſſarily incur the cenſure of his ſuperiors, 
When the merchants of London heard of regulations 
ſo inconſiſtent with their intereſt, they ſtated their pre. 
ſent hardſhips and future danger to the Board of trade, 
in language, dictated by the impreſſion they had made: 
It is remarkable, how the afſembly pretend to extend 
„their laws to all Britain, without any man being 
ce heard: if ſuch plantations have power to make ordi. 
& nances ſo deſtructive of the credit and trade of Europe, 
it is moſt certain it gives them power in time to diſ- 
© member themſelves from the mother-country and their 
& dependence thereon z which is a conſideration that 
« ought to be well digeſted :”” and they hoped, * that 
© the queen's ſubjets of Europe may be ſupported in 
& the ſame freedom and privileges of trade with the in- 
4 habitants of this or any other colony.“ Of the yati- 
ous laws, which were thus repreſented as dangerous in 
principle and inconvenient in practice, the act for the 
relief of debtors, and that for reducing the damages on 
proteſted bills of exchange, were alone diſallowed by the 
queen, becauſe the Board had determined, ** that they 
<« were not fit to be confirmed,” To diſabilities, which 
had thus been impoſed without being heard,” to taxes 
granted without repreſentation, the Britiſh traders have 
to the preſent times been obliged to ſubmit, becaule, 
though they often complained, the miniſter's attention 
has never been equal in vigour to the aſſemblies conti- 
nual perſeverance. 


| ad 


That 


That eountry is feldom Fong happy where penury is 
fred with ambition. Notwithſtanding the zealous en- 
deavours of the legiſlature to promote her intereſts, the 
repoſe of Marytand was ſomewhat difturbed by a con- 
ſpiracy of the indigent, who attempted, in 1705, with 
the aid of the Indians, to ſeize the government; in order 
to difcharge their ĩneumbrances by aſſuming the admi- 
nitration, A timeful difcovery diſappointed their flagi- 
tious purpoſe. And Clarke, the principal confpirator, 
being outlawed and attainted by the aſſembly, the pro- 
vince derived future ſecurity from his exemplary exe- 
cution. Yet it was ſuppoſed not to proſper, while the 
inhabitants felt not the energy of their Pennſylvanian 
neighboursz while they continued, what they were now 


by beholders repreſented to be, © a careleſs unthinking | 


« ſort of folk.” Animated by the paſſions of the mul- 
titude, the preſident and council tated to the Board of 
trade, in November 1710, that, while Engliſh manu- 
« fatures were very dear and tobacco of little value, 


© the people were oppreſſed by avaricious creditors, and 


« in thefe deplorable circumſtances, the planters, to 
« whom their ſervants had become a burden, removed 
« from the province in order to prevent their impriſon- 
« ment.” During the exiftence of a war, to the expence 
of which the provincials had not contributed a penny, 
though they complained of their inſupportable burdens, 
the late hoſtility between debtors and creditors conti- 
nued: and, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Engliſh 
merchatits, of whon it was remarked, © that they had 
given too much credit tv the people,” laws were con- 
ſtantly paſſed for the diſcharge of debtors;“ for re- 
* lieving the inhabitants from aggrievances in the pro- 

Aa 3 5 ſecution 
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t ſecution of ſuits at law.” Vet all general repreſenta. 
tions contain a portion of falſehood, or the remoyal of 
the needy promoted the augmentation of the induftrious : 
no country ever added ſo much to her population in the 
ſame ſhort period as Maryland during the reign of Anne: 
few communities haveperhaps acquired more real wealth, 
becauſe with the increaſe of numbers the ſum of general 
labour was augmented, and diſtreſs, either feignedorreal, 
opens new veins of traffic, 
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T HIS fine province, which, at the commencement 
of the preſent reign, contained fifty thouſand inhabitants, 
enjoyed the greateſt proſperity, during the peace ſubſe- 
quent to the treaty of Ryſwick, though its tranquillity 
was ſomewhat diſturbed by faction, as it contained 
« ſome perſons who were diſſatisfied that they had not 
te the direction.“ Little was it prepared for the war of 
Anne, ſince its ten thpuſand militia were undiſciplined 
and its magazines were empty, To the requeſts of the 
aſſembly the queen granted warlike ſtores of the value of 
three thouſand three hundred pounds, which the gover- 
nor was directed to repay from the revenue of quit-rents. 
In the moment of conferring a fayour, ſhe renewed the 
former requiſition of William, to grant a quota of aid 
to New York. In vain the governor uſed every art to 
induce the burgeſſes to comply with the royal deſires, 

when 
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when © endeavours had been uſed to procure the choice 
« of ſuch members as ſhould oppoſe what was diſagree- 
« able to a prejudiced people.” The aſſembly excuſed 
themſelves, by alleging that New York ought not to be 
regarded as a fortified barrier to them. Foreſeeing how 
prejudicial it might be, ſhould the French hear of this 
refuſal, Nicolſon, by advancing himſelf the quota of nine 
hundred pounds, gained celebrity from hiſtorians, who 
knew not that the money was returned when it was 
deemed imprudent to fulfil the condition which had 
been annexed to the giit. And his zeal was praiſed by 
the Board of trade, while they lamented, *©* that the aſ- 
« ſembly had ſhewn ſo little regard to the queen's 
« demands.“ 

Though Virginia, as well as Maryland, felt not the 
attack of an enemy, the commerce of both was extremely 
interrupted by the various events of the war. The Vir- 
ginians reſumed in the preſent, a meaſure which a ſimi- 
lar neceſſity had induced them to adopt, during the late 
reign: when European ſupplies were witheld, they 
engaged in the manufactures of linen and wool: when, 
however, the afſembly gave encouragement to fulling- 
mills, the Board of trade, influenced by the commercial 
ſpirit of England, rejected a law, ſo inconſiſtent with 
her intereſts. The miniſters reviewed, in the ſame ſpirit, 
a code of laws, compiled by the provincial legiſlature. 
A few bills they returned with amendments, for farther 
conſideration : they rejected “ the act for better ſecuring 
* the liberty of the ſubject,“ becauſe they probably pre- 
ſumed, that the Virginian privileges had been alieady 
enſured by the general juriſprudence of England, The 
irregularities, no leſs than the high political maxims, 
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of Nicolſon, enabled a combination of W to 
procure his recal, as they had formerly removed Andros, 
his predeceſſor, at a time when they wiſhed themſelves 
to engrols all authority, 

In Auguſt 1705, the government was aſſumed by 
Notte; whoſe moderate ways, it was ſaid, would in 
* alittle time ſilence ſcandal, which bath lately been too 
** much inſtilled by uneaſy perſons.” Yet the coun- 
ſellors were diſſatisfied with the inſtruction which ex- 
cluded them from acting as naval officers, becauſe their 
overgrown power had incited the jealouſy of the Board 
of trade, He eafily procured the aſſent of the aſſembly 
to the bills which had been amended. and trapſmitted 
from England. But others he rejected, as they invaded 
the authority that had been given him in truſt, though 
he was unſupported by the council, who ought to have 
given him advice. That local legiſlature paſſed an act, 
declaring that none ſhould execute an office, who had 
not reſided three years in the colony; which was dif- 
allowed in the ſubſequent reign, becauſe, cuſtom-houſe 
officers being proſecuted, it was declared to be erroneous 
in policy, and contradictory to the ſtatutes of William. 
Therevenue-bill, which thedelegates ſuppoſed ſo compli- 
mentary to the ſovereign to whom they were indebted 
for favours, ſhe afterwards repealed, becauſe ſhe was ad- 
viſed, that it was deſtruQtive of trade, while it invaded 
her prerogative, Yet the delegates granted three thou- 
ſand pounds for building a palace for the governor, ſince 
they wiſhed to gratify their vanity : they refuſed, hows 
ever, to erect fortifications for the defence of their ports, 
pretending inability, while they hoped the queen would 


apply the whole reyenue of quit-rents for that ſalutary 
purpoſe, 
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purpoſe. And the deceaſe of Notte at the expiration 
of a twelvemonth transferred to the counſellors © the 
&« ſole government, which, it was ſaid, ſome endeavour- 
tc ed to confer on them, by leſſening the prerogative in 
6“ all things.” 

Though Virginia now enjoyed tranquillity, as the 
yoice of faction was no longer heard, yet ſhe did not 
proſper, Her coaſts were invaded by privateers, while 
the guard-ſhips, furniſhed by England, were employed 
on ſervices leſs advantageous to either. At the ſame time 
that the province juſtly complained of the ſcantineſs of the. 
ſupplies of European manufactures, her ſtaple-commerce 
declined, becauſe the Dutch were faid to have procuredlarge 
quantities, of tobacco from Germany. And the parliament, 
by permitting the direct exportation of that commodity in 
neuttal ſhips to France ſacrificed their favourite ſyſtem to 
the intereſts of Virginia and of Maryland; which, of all 
the continental colonies, then only merited their com- 
mercial care, 

Io December 1710, a policy was adopted, with regard 
to Virginia, no leſs uaſalutary than unjuſt, which con- 
tinued however to the preſent times; which ſeems never 
to have anſwered any other purpoſe than that of giving 
to thoſe wbom the miniſters wiſhed to favour, ſtation 
and emolument, without exacting a duty. With this 
intereſted deſign, the earl of Orkney was now appoint- | 
ed commander in chief, who, for almoſt farty years, en- 
joyed a conſiderable revenue without performing one 

act of government. Nothing had been more wiſe than 
the appointment of a chief ruler of high rank and extra- 
ordinary talents, to counteract the deſigning and to over- 
awe 
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awe the factious, during a ſeaſon that fecret attempts 
were made on the governor's ſtation ; that the royal pre- 
rogative and the juriſdiction of England were openly 
invaded. Spotſwood, who had been bred from childhood 
in the army, who has been juſtly praiſed, by hiſtory, 
* for underſtanding the intereſts and nature of the pro- 
& vincials,” was ſent to rule Virginia; to diſcharge 
an important truſt, though he was to receive a diminiſh. 
ed ſalary, He was put in remembrance, that the Vir- 
ginians ſupplied the enemy with proviſions by means of 
flags of truce, and ordered to prevent that inſidious traf. 
fic: he was told, “that, ſhould the aſſembly continue 
«* to offer bills laying burdens on the ſhipping or com- 
% modities of this kingdom, he would do well to reject 
them.“ 

In June 1710, Spotſwood was received by the Vir- 
ginians with acclamations, becauſe he had brought them 
liberty. Influenced by her new adviſers, who have been 
towever honoured with colonial hatred, the queen gave, 
unſolicited to the provincials, the invaluable benefit of 
the habeas- corpus act, which had been denied by the 
late miniſters, when their repreſentatives endeavoured 
to extend it by their own . authority, The two houſes 
of aſſembly ſeparately tranſmitted their grateful thanks 
to that princeſs, for conferring on them “ a relief from 
long impriſonments;“ which they might have claim- 
ed as a right belonging to every ſubject of the crown. 
And, from the conduct of both parties, we may infer what 
was the prior practice and preſent opinions, While they 
yet remembered recent favours, the aſſembly of October, 
1710, are ſaid “ to have ſhewn a due regard to her ma- 

« jeſty's 
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« jeſty's ſervice,” though they could not be perſuaded 


to ſee their defenceleſs condition, ſince the certain ex- 
pence appeared more immediate than the diſtant danger. 

When that zealous officer heard of an intended inva- 
ſion of the French, during the ſummer of 1711, he did 
all that could be expected from his talents and activity 
for the defence of a country not eaſily protected, ſince its 
navigable rivers invite a naval enemy to univerſal plun- 
der or conqueſt, When the aſſembly was convened, in 
order to conſider their preſent weakneſs ; to diſcharge the 
claims which had ariſen from late efforts; their native 
jealouſy revived. They refuſed to pay the expeace of 
collecting the militia, or to diſcharge the public debts, 
becauſe they hoped, by their frugality, to recommend 
© themſelves to the populace.” Yet the delegates, that 
they might not preclude themſelves from the benefit of 
excuſe, propoſed to levy taxes by modes, which they 
probably knew would not be accepted. They voted 
twenty thouſand pounds, which were chicfly-to ariſe 
from duties impoſed on Britiſh manufateres, Notwith- 
ſtanding the governor's meſſage, ** they inſiſted on gi- 


eving greater privileges to Virginia owners of veſicls 


„ than to Britiſh ſubjects; ſaying, that the ſame ex- 
© emption had always exiſted,” And they gave two 
thouſand pounds far completing the palace of the chief 
magiſtrate, as they found a gratification in what did 
honour to themſelves. But Spotſwood at length diſco- 
vered, that perverſeneſs is ſeldom ſoftened by recrimi- 
nation. Finding, even after a prorogation had given 
time for conſideration, that nothing could be expected 
from men regardleſs of duty, he diſſolyed the aſſembly, 

expecting 
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expecting the ſame members to be returned with additi- 
onal zeal, who had gained approbation from refuſing 
maney and thwarting a governor. While be foreſaw 
the approach of an Indian war with a powerful tribe, 
and lamented that there was no fund to anſwer ſudden 
emergencies, he applied to England for the uſual ſtores 
of war, which the ſeems to have ſupplied during a mo- 
ment of diſguſt. 
When the clamour of the public creditors induced 
Spotſwood to call a new affembly in x7x2, they appear 
to have performed more than he expected of them. They 
diſcharged moſt of the debts, when he demonſtrated, that 
the ſtanding revenue had been ſo defe ive, during two 
and twenty years, as to require ſeven thouſand pounds 
from the queen's private eſtate to make” np deficiencies. 
They gave unwilling aſſiſtanee to the diſtreſſed Caroli- 
nians, ſince they did not love them. And they enabled 
him to defend the frontiers againſt Indian incurſions, 
which had involved the ſettlers, in ſome meaſure, in 
the ſad fate of their ſouthern neighbours, Though the 
militia were diſqualified for action, as they had been 
long enervated by the pleaſures of peace, the governor's 
vigorous conduct eaſily compelled the ſurrounding tribes 
to fue for pardon, Having thus enſured the quiet of the 
province, his good ſenſe at length promoted its proſpe- 
rity by enhancing the price of its ſtaple, fince he pro- 
cured a law, though the prez udices of the vulgar oppoſed 
him, which rendered it really more valuable. And he 
at length acquired the temporary confidence of the dele- 
gates, by ſhewing that he was worthy of it, When the 
principles and purſuits of a people are the ſame, their 
annals aſſume a ſimilar appearance, becauſe their actions 
| muſt 
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muſt be nearly the ſame. Nothing therefore can be moro 

like, than the provincial events in the hiſtories of Vir- 

ginia and of Maryland during the reign of Anne. Both 

complained of emigrations, owing to the poverty of the 

people, yet added one third to their population : both 
thought their commerce ruined and their iahabitants un- 
done, yet each opened now ſources of traffic, and gained 

additional wealth : and both denied the requiſitions of 
their ſovereign, and invaded the juriſdiction of England, 

though they had each received favours from the queen 

and from the parliament. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


THIS moſt inconſiderable community has never relin- 
quiſhed the flattering gratifications of ſelf-rule even when 
they were inconvenient. Having refuſed to join in le- 
giſlation with their ſouthern neighbours, the inhabitants 
were delivered over to their diſcontents: having denied 
ſubmiſſion to the deputy- governor ſent them from 
Charles-Town, the proprietaries ſeem in deſpair to have 
relinquiſhed them to their own management in 1695, 
without inquiring for ſeven years after whether they 
proſpered or declined. During that gloomy period, New 
England alone cultivated her former commercial con- 
nection with them; ſupplying their inconſiderable wants, 
and carrying their tobacco and their corn without re- 
ſtraint 
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ſtraint whereſoever intereſt directed her traders, When 
the original planters had added to their numbers, the 
fugitive debtor and criminal who reſorted from every eo- 
lony to a ſettlement where they were offered protection; 
and had engrafted New Engliſh maxims upon their ſtock 
of native principles ; ſuch ſpecimens of turbulence were 
given by them to the other provinces, during the reign of 
Anne, as may be conceived but cannot be deſcribed, 
During the prevalence of ſuch ſentiments, Johnſon, 
the ſupreme governor, appointed, in 1703, Cary as his 
deputy over North Carolina ; who, trained amid the ſe- 
ditions at Charles- town, bad been himſelf a moſt active 
partiſan. His rapacity and miſrule were ſuch as might 
have been expected from ſuch a character. And, while 
the proprietaries removed him from a charge of which 
he had ſhewn himſelf unworthy, they empowered the 
counſellors to chooſe a preſident for themſelves ; who, 
acquainted with the people, might be able to cloſe divi- 
ſions and to promote peace. And they nominated Glover, 
becauſe they thought him equal to that difficult taſk, 
ſince, by partaking in their adverſity, he had acquired a 
knowledge of their affairs. But Cary was not of a tem- 
per to fit down eaſy under his late diſgrace, And “ be- 
* ing joined, as Spotſwood aſſerted, by certain Qua- 
& kers intruſted in the adminiſtration, gathered toge- 
< ther a rabble of looſe people, and by force of arms 
turned out the preſident and moſt of the council.” Of 
the Quakers it was ſaid, that they had had the cun- 
* ning to ſet that country in a flame, and all but them- 
„ ſelves in arms againſt each other,” And Jenings, 
the ſecretary of Virginia, wrote the Board of trade, in 


September, 
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September, 1708: that the conduct of parties could 
« only be reſembled to the freaks of madmen.“ 

Of Carolina, Tynte was appointed general-governor 
in January, 1709. The proprietaries ſeat Hyde to North 
Carolina as his deputy in the ſubſequent year ; but, 
with ſingular imprudence, directed him to apply to his 
principal for powers. Upon his arrival, he found that 
Tynte had aiready yielded to the climate, and ſaw him- 
ſelf in a turbulent province without authority : and here 
© he diſcovered that nothing but ſedition had been in- 
« duſtriouſly cultivated, and rebellion too much practi- 
&© ſed.” Yet, convinced that he had been appointed 
governor, the principal inhabitants, and even Cary him- 
ſelf, requeſted him to aſſume the adminiſtration as preſi- 
dent, till his commiſſion ſhould arrive. Unhappily he 
knew not how much practical wiſdom there is in doing 
nothing. By unadviſedly calling an aſſembly in March 
1711, he gave a pretence to thoſe who already repented 
of their choice, Cary and his adherents, fearing to be 
called to ſtrict account for their recent delinquencies, pro- 
teſted againſt the convention and urged the people to re- 
ſiſtance. Having impeached thoſe turbulent incendi- 
aries of crimes, the delegates ordered him to be arreited, 
without refleQing that their power was not equal to their 
zeal, He not only raiſed the ſtandard of defiance, but 
again declared himſelf prefid: nt amid the acclamations 
of a miſguided multitude : and, having procured an armed 
ſhip © from a leading quaker, he ſailed with other veſ- 
ſels to attack Hyde and his council. In this extremi:y, 
the aid of Spotſwood was earneſtly aſked, That admira- 
ble officer, with a good ſenſe and vigour, which were 
highly approved in England, ſent Clayton, a man re- 
markable 
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markable for prudence, to propoſe terms of reconcile. 
ment, but to denounce hoſtility againſt him who ſhould 
prefer conteſt to peace, And, Cary having perſevered in 
his purpoſe, Spotſwood ordered a detachment of militia 
towards the Carolinian frontier, while he fent a body of 
marines from the guard-ſhips in order to deſtroy his na- 
val force, Upon their approach, that flagitious inſur- 
gent fled with a few of his principal followers to the 
weltern extremity of the ſettlement, where they medita- 
ted revenge, ſince they could no longer hope to enjoy 
power. And, with the temerity natural to the rebellious, 
they called in the aid of the Tuſcaroras, a powerful na - 
tion; never reflecting, in their rage, that, while they en- 
deavoured to ruin a party, they might deſtroy a pro- 
vince. 

Haunted however by their terrors, they not long after 
retired into Virginia, pretending that they ſought an op- 
portun ity to ſubmit their grievances to the proprietors, 
Here, Cary, Porter, and other conſpirators, were ſeized 
by Spotſwood, in July 1711, and fent priſoners to Eng- 
land, charged with foreign treaſon. At the ſame time 
that the chief rulers ſolicited the exemplary puniſhment 
& of ſuch dangerous incendiaries,” the preſident and 
council of North Carolina wrote the ſecretary of ſtate, 
e that they ſhould conſider it as an act of compaſſion to 
them, if the criminals were ſent to Virginia for trial, 
<< becauſe the charge of a proſecution in England would 
ruin the country.” None of the parties, during the 
violence of refentment, reflected, on what affords the 
moſt pleaſing conſideration to Engliſhmen, that, without 
evidence, the greateſt or leaſt offender cannot be puniſh- 
ed, And, preſſed with preſent inconvenience, without 

Tm foreſeeing 
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foteſeeing all the conſequences of his policy, lord Dart- 
mouth was induced to write circular letters to the colo- 
nies in Auguſt 1712, directing the governors “ to ſend 
% over no more priſoners for crimes or miſdemeanours, 
« without proof of their guilt.” From this order, equally 
humane as juſt, the provincials derived impunity as 
well as additional ſecurity, ſince the officiouſneſs of offi- 
cers was checked, and criminals were not thenceforth 
tranſported beyond the ocean, becauſe evidences could 
not always be tranſmitted with them, 

The American: ſavage has at no time required ſtrong 
incentives to commence hoſtilities. On the 22d of Sep- 
tember 1711, the Tuſcaroras attacked the ſettlers 
around the ſources of the rivers Pimlico and Meuſe 
without recent provocation : and, without complaint of 
grievance, they maſſacred, with undiſtinguiſhing fury, 
one hundred and twenty perſons; ſparing neither the 
weakneſs. of age nor the delicacy of ſex, Here began 
the Tuſcarora war, fo fatal to Carolina, fo perplexing 
to Virginia, ſo deſtructive to the tribe who had thus 
commenced it without a cauſe, ſince they thought they 
perceived an advantage. Againſt that dreadful enemy 
Hyde could levy very unequal forces. The one half of 
the inhabitants of this petty province were Quakers, 
becauſe, while they were yet deſtitute of miniſters, men 
naturally adhered to that ſect which brought them exemp- 
tion: the other halfſhewed a greater diſpoſition to point 
the muſket againſt their opponents than againſt their 
foes. During the complicated miſery which faction 
bad entailed on this wretched colony, Spotſwood again 
made a vigorous effort to relieve it: he effectually pre- 


vented the tributary Indians from joining the enemy: 
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And, knowing “ that there was little honour to be got 
6 from encountering a people who fight like beaſts,” he 
endeavoured to work upon their hopes and fears by treaty, 
though with no great ſucceſs, becauſe, deſtitute of funds, 
he was unable to diſtribute preſents. 'The war raged 
with greater violence and the public diſtractions inerea- 
ſed. It was lamented, © that, fince the burgeſſes could 
& not get into power thoſe lately concerned in the civil 
* war, they ſhewed an inclination to ſacrifice their 
& country to their revenge.” Owing to theſe cauſes, 
this ſettlement was unable to wage even a defenſive war, 
And they owed that ſafety to the aid of their neighbours, 
which they could not derive from their own efforts, 
The zeal of governor Craven, which was invigorated 
by the liberality of the aſſembly of South Carolina, ſent 
a large body of their Indian allies, with a few provincials 
under Barnwell, againſt their barbarous enemy, during | 
the winter of 1711-12. Having gained ſome ſucceſs in 
a few rencounters, in which he was oppoſed by a reſiſ- 
tance of unexpected gallantry, he concluded a peace 
with the Tuſcaroras on no very advantageous terms; be- 
cauſe many of his friends deferted, that they might, ac- 
cording to their manner, mourn their loſs at home. But 
he diſgraced his country and himſelf by falling upon ſe- 
vera] towns, the inhabitants of which flept in the un- 
ſuſpicious ſecurity of peace; carrying thoſe into miſe- 
rable captivity whom his treacherous (word had ſpared. 
The Tuſcaroras inſtantly renewed hoſtility with redou- 
bled rage: committing in their revenge more horrible 
maſſacres on a defenceleſs people. When the aſſembly 
perceived that the conteſt was now for their exiſtence, 


they raiſed four thouſand pounds, which ſeem to have 
been 
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been all that their various embarraſſments allowed them 
to grant: yet, in a moment that every man's aid was ne- 
celſary, they found ſo mahy Quakers who claimed ex- 
emption from military duty, that they were obliged to 


ſend for two hundred recruits to Virginia. Arid Spotſ- 


wood exerted his uſual zeal and talents to give effectual 
relief to men, who honeſtly confeſſed, ** that they could 
« not comply with ſtipulations.” 

It was however from the exertions of South Carolina 


that they at length derived their ſafety and deliverance; 


During the winter of 1712-13, Moore conducted eight 
bundred Indian warriors, compoſed of many different 
trides, againſt the Tuſcatoras; who were at length dti- 
yen from their native woods, and teduced to that want 
and wtetchedneſs, which they had without remorſe in- 
licted on others. Vet a feeble warfare depopulated 
North Carolina till January, 1714; when Spotſwood 
concluded a ſatisfactory peace with various hords who 
had been drawn into the conteſt ; becauſe, while he ſhewed 
them that he could chaſtiſe their inſolence, he felt for 
their fate. And nothing could be more happy than an 
event which freed the ſettlements from that dreadful 
ſcourge, ſince the five confederated nations had given ſe- 
cret aid to the enemy and now ſhewed an inclination 
to ſend them avowed aſſiſtance. It was on this occaſion 
that the Tuſcaroras, anihilated as a people, were ad- 
mitted into that powerful league, and thenceforth for- 
med a ſixth member of its ſingular aſſociation. 

The private as well as public conteſts continued to 
barraſs this wretched plantation, becauſe the vehement 
paſſions of the people remained. Uninformed of the 


cauſes of thoſe deplyrable events, the proprietaries ap- 
Bb 2 pointed 


pointed Nicholſon, in January 1713, whoſe knowledge 
of colonial affairs was ſuppoſed to be extenſive, * to in. 
c quire into the diforders of North Carolina.” But an 
inquirer, who approached the ſcene of trouble no nearer 
than Nova Scotia, could make no very ſatisfactory re- 
port. Of the infectious example, which the turbulence 
of the foregoing period ſet before the other provinces, 
complaints were made to the miniſters of England, fince 
Spotſwood lamented, “ that the Carolinians inſtil their 
<« pernicious principles into the people here.” And, 
without the ſuggeſtions of others, the proprietors at 
length diſcovered that to have been always juſt, which 
had been foretold at the epoch of Culpeper's rebellion, in 
1677: that unpuniſhed diſobedience would provoke the 
renewal of turmoil ; that the impatience of rule, reſulting 
from it, muſt promote the continuance of anarchy ; and 
that, amid univerſal confuſion, their authority would be 
irrecoverably loſt in the ſettled contempt of their tenants. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


A province, containing leſs than ſeven thouſand inha- 
bitants, had not yet ſettled into repoſe ſince the con- 
teſts of the late reign, when a new war was announced. 
An attack on St. Auguſtine was inſtantly projected by 
Moore; who probably wiſhed to cover the irregularity 
of his recent election as governor by the ſplendour of his 


exploits, A majority of the aſſembly, actuated by the 
ſame 
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ſame paſſions, granted two thouſand pounds for the exe- » 
cution of a purpoſe, that was to add ſecurity to their 
ſouthern frontier. In September 1702, Moore entered 
that ancient metropolis of Florida, which, like the other 
Spaniſh ſettlements, was in. thoſe days defenceleſs; which 
he gave up to plunder, according to the predatory maxims 
of the age and of the men, But the citadel ſet him at de- 
kance till it was relieved by a Spaniſh fleet, which in its 
turn obliged the Carolinians to retire into their own 
country with ſome circumſtances of diſgrace. Clamour 
naturally ſucceeded diſappointment. The afſembly diſ- 
covered, when their apprehenſion was quickened * by 
« the threats” of military creditors, that a debt had been 
incurred, by this improvident expedition, of ſix thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; that an impoveriſhed colony was un- 
able to diſcharge this frightful ſum, otherwiſe than by 
iſuing bills of credit, Here is the epoch of the Caroli- 
nian paper- bills, which afterwards became fo deprecia- 
ted, the plan of which, with other leſſons, the ſouthern 
ſettlements had learned from Maſſachuſets, and ought 
to be regarded as the colonial mode of borrowing, in 
ſome meaſure reſembling the exchequer-bills of England. 
The preſent currency was to be recalled at the end of 
three years by means of a tax impoſed on liquors and 
peltry ; the aſſembly obſerving to lay a double duty on 
Engliſh traders in order to favour their own, Com- 
plaints were ſoon made to the Board of trade by credi. 
tors, that the depreciation of the paper had defrauded 
them at the rate of thirty in the hundred; and the pro- 
prietors were induced to diſſent to a-law, which they at 
length diſcovered © to be ſo pernicious to the general 
e intereſts.” A greater clamour was raiſed, „ that the 
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« aſſembly ſhould have laid higher duties on ſhips be. 
s Jongingto England thanontheirown.” And the Board, 
conſidering this intereſted conduct as prejudicial 1g 
* trade,” procured the repeal of an act, illegal in prin. 
ciple and deſtruQive in policy. 

Sir Nathaniel Johnſon was meantime appointed go. 
vernor of Carolina, becauſe his experience and his cou, 
rage were deemed neceſſary at ſuch a juncture. The af. 
ſembly of April 1703, choſen amidſt unuſual tumult, 
thanked the proprietaries for ſending them a ruler, who 
was the beſt ſoldier that had eyer commanded there: and, 
while they acknowledged their attention to the defence 
of the colony, they begged them to ſolicit the queen 
* for ſtores, and forces, and a frigate, without which 
&* they could not be ſafe, ſince their province was 4 
« frontier.” But their application ſeems to have been 
coldly received by the miniſters, becauſe, though the 
preſervation of Carolina had not eſcaped their care, they 
remembered the recent attack upan the credit and navighs 
tion of England. 

To other cauſes of diſſention the appointment of 
Johnſon, who had been a nonjuror during the reign of 
William, added that of religion, which had hitherto lit- 
tle engaged the paſſions of any. _ And the four thouſand 
white, and conſequeatly free perſons, of every age and 
ſex, who now inhabited this unhappy province, were re- 
gu.arly divided into the parties of Churchman and Diſſen- 
ter © the firſt claimed pre-eminence, becauſe they exe- 
cured the powers of government; the ſecond contended 
for equality, perhaps for ſuperiority, fince they thought 
themſelves the moſt numerous and the moſt opulent. 
The aſſembly of May 1704, formally eſtabliſhed the 
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church of England; ſubjeRing the diſſenters to the pay- 
ment of taxes for the ſupport of her miniſters; and em- 


powering ſpecial commiſſioners to correct their morals, 
ſince they did not enjoy the ſuperintendence of a ſuf- 


fragan biſhop. Having acquired their preſent pre-emi- 


nence by a ſmall majority, they anxiouſly endeavoured to 


retain it for ever, by enacting that none ſhould vote in 
the legiſlature whodid not take an appointed teſt, But 
the diſſenters were not of a ſpirit to acquieſce tamely in 
innovations, which took from them their property for a 


hated purpoſe, and deprived them of power which they 
thought they had a right to enjoy. And they ſent an 
2gent to claim from England that protection which had 
been denied them in the province, becauſe bigotry ſeldom 
finds a gratification in conſiderations of juſtice, 

The proprietaries having however confirmed thoſe re- 
ligious laws, ſo agreeable to their views, perhaps ſo pro- 
motive of a miſtaken intereſt, ſent the aggrieved to look 
for more generous protectors. And the agent complained 
of their various hardſhips to the houſe of lords, during 
the ſeſſion of 1705-6. Notwithſtanding the arguments of 
counſel in defence of the acts of aſſembly, the peers did 
then what they have at noother time done: they reſolved, 
without much conſideration, that thoſe ordinances were 
not warranted by the charter, and were at the ſame time 
unreaſonable, and contrary to law; they beſought the 
queen to uſe the moſt effectual method to deliver the 
coloniſts from their preſent oppreſſion, thus illegal and 
unequitable. She coldly thanked them for throwing the 
burden from their own ſhoulders upon hers, Having, 
however, applied to Sir Edward Northey and Sir Simon 
Harcourt for advice, thoſe eminent lawyers gave it as 
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their opinion, © that, ſince thoſe acts were not made 
according to the charter, the queen may lawfully 
declare them to be void,” though the power neither 
of diſſent nor of reviſion had been reſerved to the crown, 
In purſuance of their miſadyice, thoſe obnoxious laws 
were diſallowed, and the attorney and ſolicitor general 
were directed to iſſue proper proceſs for ſeizing into the 
royal hands a chartered authority that had been thus 
groſsly abuſed. But, upon more mature conſideration, 
they found, that, ſince ſeveral of the proprietors were 
peers, the privileges of the peerage threw. effeQual ob- 
ſtacles in their way, Had the lords been actuated more 
by policy than by zeal, they had paſſed a bill; declaring 
the nullity of the acts of aſſembly; and regulating a go- 
vernment, which they had diſcovered to have been ex- 
erted only for the oppreſſion of the people. Had the 
proprietaries ordered thoſe laws to have been executed in 
oppoſition to the royal diſſent, which had thus been irre- 
gularly given, it would have ſoon appeared how little 
efficacy there was in recent proceedings, remarkable for 
good intention rather than for real wiſdom, Here was 
a proper cccaſion for the interpoſition of the legiſlature, 
ſince the greateſt juriſts could find no common remedy 
for a ſingular caſe, 

Though that tranſaction enfeebled the juriſdiction 
of the chief rulers, becauſe diſcontent had now diſcovered 
protection, the diſputes of the province became ſoon 
abſorbed in the terrors of conqueſt, Perfectly informed 
of the affairs of every colony, the French and Spaniards 
determined to retaliate on Charles-Town what had been 
unwiſely iaflicted by the Carolinians on St. Auguſtine. 
Le Feboures, with a ſmall fleet and army, made a fee- 


ble 
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ble attempt, in Auguſt 1706, to execute their purpoſe: 
but it was gallantly repelled by Johnſon and the provin- 
cial militia, conſiſting only of nine hundred men. And 
the ſole inconvenience, that the coloniſts ſeem to haye 
ſuffered from this inconſiderate invaſion, conſiſted in a 
new emiſſion of paper, to defray the charge; which 
was circulated upon the credit of the ſame taxes as the 
former, and became ſtill more depreciated ; which, by an 
eaſy operation, transferred to the needy a proportional 
part of the property of the rich. 

To little practical purpoſe the proprietaries inſtructed 
Tynte, when they ſent him to govern Carolina, “ to 
& reconcile the minds of the inhabitants to each other, 
te that the name of party may be extinguiſhed,” when 
the forms of the government naturally begat contention. 
Having lived to do neither good nor evil, the governor's 
death revived the animoſities of the counſellors, by giving 
them an opportunity to decide, by election, whether 
Gibbs or Broughton ſhould ſucceed to his power. Of 
all plants, one may regard political wiſdom as the weak- 
eſt in its ſhoots and the ſloweſt in its growth, becauſe in 
every ſoil it meets with many obſtructions. It was not 
finally ſettled till the preſent reign, even in royal go- 
vernments, that the abſence of the royal repreſentative 
ſhould inveſt the firſt- named counſellor with all his 
powers. 'The adminiſtration of Gibbs produced relax- 
ation of diſcipline and irregularity of commerce, ſince 
his pre-eminence had been gained by no very honourable 
means. To the Board of trade complaints were made, 
* that rice was carried in New England ſhips to Portu- 
* gal, by the way of Rhode- iſland, a kind of free port, 


„ whence great quantities of goods were ſent to other 
6 Ccolonics,” 
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« colonies.” In February 1710, the proprietaries 
promiſed, becauſe they were again threatened with for- 
feiture, “to ſuffer no more flags of truce to trade in 
4 Carolina during the war; to uſe their utmoſt endea- 
© yours that the acts of navigation ſhall be obſerved,” 
The virtues or the arts of Craven, who was appoint. 
ed governor in December 1710, ſeem to have ſilenced 
debate, at leaſt to have procured acquieſcence. The 
ſuccours which he ſent to North Carolina, whilſt her 
exiſtence was doubtful, gained him the approbation of 
the humane and the thanks of the proprietors. But the 
reyenues of the province were not equal to the extent of 
her enterprizes, And, partly in order to diſcharge debts, 
but more to promote the convenience of domeſtic 
4 commerce,” a public bank was eſtabliſhed by act of 
aſſembly, which iſſued forty-eight thouſand pounds in 
paper bills, that were declared to be a legal diſcharge of 
every debt. This currency was lent by the body poli- 
tic to the individuals, on condition of repaying annually 
a part of theprincipal. It required no acuteneſs in the mer- 
chants to diſcern that the planters had defrauded them of 
one halfof their debts, when they paid in a money which 
had fallen in its value fifty in the hundred during a year: 
the traders of London diſcovered, without the help of 
the learned, that an aſſembly, who could oblige them to 
receive in payment what contained no real value, could 
by this means tax them without their conſent, either for 
the ſupport of their government or the diſcharge of their 
encumbrances, They exclaimed, without effectual re- 
dreſs, againſt the late act, “as injurious to trade, as 2 
violation of the laws of the realm.” And the proprie- 


taries recommended to the governor and council, though 
their 
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their voice was feeble, to conſider of expedients to pre- 
vent the miſchieyous conſequences of an ordinance, de- 
ſtructive of credit, becauſe inconſiſtent with juſtice, 
leſt farther complaints ſhould force them to repeal it. 
While the celebrity of the province did not invite ſettlers 
from abroad, and the climate did not promote the propa- 
gation of the human ſpecies, no great addition could 
have been made to its populouſneſs during the preſent 
reign, Yet a ſupply of Jabourers was procured by a mode 
which diſgraced the calony ; by reducing the aboriginal 
Indian, the freeſt of men, to ſervitude ; by involving in 
his fate the unhappy African, who was ſubjected inamanner 
more peaceful, though not much -more honourable. 
Having acquired energy even from their conteſts, the 
Carolinians extended their traffic to the neighbouring 
colonies, to the Azores, to the Weſt Indies, as well as 
to England: having introduced a variety of new produc- 
tions, as demand incited diligence, their commerce had 
probably been augmented one-third ſince the demiſe 
of William. And the value of their whole property, 
including their lands, their faves, and their cattle, thcir 
merchandife and profits, was calculated to amount in 
1714 to ſeven hundred and nine thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fixty-three pounds. 

Thus, neither the policy of Britain, nor the conduct 
of her colonies, during the reign of Anne, merits much 
of our approbation. We have ſeen, in the colonial ad- 


miniſtration of the queen, nearly all the conttadictori- 


neſs and futility of the late king- Though the prero- 
gative was exerted, in various inſtances, beyond the li- 
mits of law, becauſe the greateſt ſtateſmen of that age 
conſidered its powers as unbounded beyond the Atlantic, 
ts 
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its juſt authority was almoſt annihilated amid the ſtrug- 
gles of faction. While that princeſs gave the planta- 
tions a ſecurity for perſonal freedom, beyond former 
example, parties built upon the ruins of regal influence 
their own conſequence, “as the leading men already 
< began to talk of ſhaking off their ſubjection to the 
« crown.” The chartered governments indeed, ſtill 
the moſt numerous and the moſt powerful, only executed 
their forms when they acted as independent communi- 
ties,“ as if they had been no part of the dominions of 
« England,” becauſe confidence was invigorated by the 
failure ofevery attempt to reclaim them to duty.“ Yet, ſuch 
„ was the plan of government, ſaid the intelligent Hun- 
ter, which they all aimed at and made no ſcruple to own.“ 
Though ſucceſſive miniſters were told, in figurative lan- 
guage, © that the colonies were then ſturdy infants, ſuck» 
ing their mother's breaſts, who would wean them- 
, ſelves when they came of age, meaſures were thought 
of, but not adopted, for counteracting the force of a na- 
tural tendency, And the documents, which contained 
the moſt ſatisfactory information, the moſt alarming 
warnings, the wiſeſt maxims, were thrown into the ge- 
neral maſs of the memorialsof ſtate, wherein they lay ne- 
gleded, till, in the revolution of human folly, it be- 
came faſhionable at length to complain that they had 
never exiſted, The parliament exerted mean time, over 
the plantations, every act of poſſible juriſdiction : they 
regulated their affairs and conferred on them bounties : 
they impoſed taxes, external and even internal, which 
were appropriated, by the commons, “ for carrying en 
« the war, and as funds for borrowing :” yet, while the 
ſupreme legiſlature enacted rules for the. colonies in all 

caſes 
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caſes whatſoever, the provincials “thought the laws 
6“ of England little better than bondage and ſlavery, 
© and as not extending to them by their proper vigour, 
& ſince they had no repreſentatives there of their choo- 
fing.“ Here is a picture, exhibiting a ſtate of ſociety 
for the inſtruction of mankind, of which the annals of 
the world had ſhewn no example “. 


GEORGE 


It has been demonſtrated, that the moſt renowned juriſts of the reign 
« of William bad no complete conception of the nature of the connexive 
«« principle between the p-. ent · country and her colonies.” Stateſmen ſeem 
not to have acquired much additional knowledge, during what has been de- 
nominated the Auguſtan age, Here is the proof. Atwood, the chief juſ- 
tice of New York, who was an Engliſh lawyer, declared, on the trial of 
Bayard, in March, 1702: „ that he did not ſay, petitioning the king was 
« a crime, but it may be to petition the houſe of commons, in the planta- 
& tions, where the king governs by his prerogative,” [See the trial.] A 
greater chief juſtice than Atwood avowed fimilar doctrines. Sir John Holt 
infiſted, in the caſe of Smith againſt Brown: * that the laws of England do 
© not extend to Virginia; being a conquered country, their law is phat the king 
« pleaſes, of which we cannot take notice, if it be not ſet forth.” [Salkeld's 
Rep. p. 666, Holt's Rep. p. 495.] Did not the ſtate · papers ſupport, in ſome 
meaſure, the accuracy of the reporter, we might ſuppoſe that he made that 
celebrated judge ſpeak abſolutely when he only ſpoke bypothetically : © if 
% Virginia be a conquered country, the king may make for it ſuch laws as he 
« pleaſes,” The notion of lord Holt is very ancient, When Henry VII. 
granted in 1502 a licence to Elliot and his aſſociates, to diſcover unknown 
countries and to plant them with Engliſh, he empowered the grantees «K 7 
« make laws for the new ſettlements.” [Rym, Fad, 13 v. p. 37-] 
In 1708, fir Edward Northey and fir Simon Harcourt not only approved 
of the ſentiments of their predeceſſors, the attorney and ſolicitor general of 
1694, * that, upon any default or extraordinary occaſion, the king might 
« appoint a governor for any proprietary province“ [ without any legal pro- 
ceſs to wacate the prier grant, ] but gave it as their opinion, * that they could 
&« find no clauſe in any charter which prevented the queen from nomina- 
&« ting a governor for ſuch colonies at all times. [ Prop. Ent. F. p. 24.] 
Thus eminent juriſts thought the authority of the crown unbounded in the 

foreign 
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N Auguſt 1714, George I. ſucceeded to the crown 
of England, and to the tranſatlantic territories be- 
longing to it, under the parliamentary entail of the two 
preceding reigns. An event, ſo intereſting to men, 
whoſe allegiance was again transferred to a new ſove- 
reign and a new family, was communicated to the colo- 
nies by orders, which, owing to ſhipwreck, were never 
received, And, without formal notice of his acceſſion, 
that monarch was announced with univerſal joy z ſince 
many, without knowing it, wiſhed for ſelf-government, 
and few regarded the pretender to his title, Of all the 
plantations, Maryland alone thought herſelf bound by 
divine diſpenſention to acknowledge, by act of aſſembly, 
<« that, on the diſſolution of Anne, of pious memory, 
« George was, and of right ought to be, by the laws 
« of the realm of Britain, their ſovereign liege lord.“ 
And without objecting, with the ſpirit of Anne, to the in- 
competent recognition of a local legiſlature, the compli- 
ment paid to his right was graciouſly received by George, 
becauſe attentions are on every occaſion pleaſing. ; 
Though that prince had thus gained great apparent 
power over the tranſatlantic dominions of the crown, 
his real influencecould have been only equal to the weight 
A of 


foreign dominlons of England, Vet we have ſeen the provincials, during 
the foregoing reiga, completely explode the influence of the prince and over- 
turn the prerogative of the crown, And here we dehold the chief ſource of 
every conteſt which has flowed from that time to the preſent, and acquired 
a bitterneſs in proportion to the length of its courſe. 
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of his feeble predeceſſor. The early conduct of his mi- 
niſters was little calculated to enlarge the ſphere of his 
authority, at a time that the native principles of the co- 
loniſts acquired from their futility additional ſtrength. 
With the ſelf-ſufficiency of new men, they removed go- 
vernors and other officers, however experienced and ap- 
proved, in order to make room for numerous dependents, 
who claimed a participation in their good fortune. 
They degraded the Board of trade from a ſtation of great 
influence, as well as uſe, which that reſpectable body 
had held ſince their inſtitution, with great credit to 
themſelves and advantage to the nation, to a commiſ- 
ſion of mere reference and report. And, like the ſtateſ- 
men of the two preceding reigns, they too often adop- 
ted meaſures without conſideration, which they as eaſily 
relinquiſhed when they were oppoſed. 

Miniſters, as well as men, reaſon and act from the 
circumſtances in which they are placed, While lord 
Oxford's ſucceſſors were engaged in his perſecution, 
like him, they ſat down to conſider how to oblige the 
colonies to alleviate the burdens of Britain, ſince the 
expence alone of the cruizers for the protection of colo- 
nial commerce now amounted annually to 115, 6301. 
One of the firſt acts of the firſt parliament of the new mo- 
narch directed the taxes impoſed during the reign of 
Charles II. that had acquired the diſtinguiſhing name 
of “ plantation-duties®,”” to be paid into the exchequer, 
becauſe with other impoſts they had been appropriated 


as a fund for borrowing, The revenue of the poſts, eſ- 
| tabliſhed 


® That ſyſtem of revenue yielded nett into the treaſury, on an average of 
the four firſt years of the late war.... = - - £-917. 
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tabliſhed over every dominion of the ſtate a few years 
before, was now applied towards the ſupport of the dig- 
nity of the crown. And, in July 1717, ſecretary Ad- 
diſon aſked the Board of trade, for what he thought it of 
importance to poſſeſs, . an account of the royal revenue 
cc jn the colonies.” But, while the miniſters endeavour- 
ed thus to derive petty aid from colonial contributions, 
they did juſtice to colonial confidence by diſcharging bills 
of exchange, which had been drawn, to the amount of 
twenty-four thouſand pounds, during the late expedi- 
tion to Canada, and had been left unpaid by the late ma- 

nagers. 1 
George I. was ſcarcely placed on the throne, when 
embarraſſments flowed around it from the ſame ſource 
whence ſo many perplexities had poured in on his pre- 
deceſſors; which wiſe men had early foreſeen and good 
men vainly deplored. In Auguſt 1714, Sir Edward 
Northey diſcovered, “that the miſchiefs in proprietary 
&« governments cannot be remedied but by an act of 
6 parliament, ſince they have power to make Jaws by 
« their charters, which cannot be regulated but by an 
ce act of the ſupreme legiſlature.” Informed that eight 
of the twelve continental colonies ſtill enjoyed real in- 
dependence under chartered forms, the Board of trade 
wiſely ſupported that judicious advice, by repreſenting, 
that, ſince neither Carolina nor Maryland, Connecti- 
cut nor Rhode: iſland, were obliged to ſubmit their 
© laws to royal reviſion, an act of parliament was ne- 
« ceſlary to compel them to do that, without which it 
«< was impoſſible to enforce their ſubmiſſion,” With this 
ſalutary purpoſe a bill was brought in by the commons, 
early in the ſubſequent year, for regulating cbarter-go- 
| vernments. 
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yernments. But, having been oppoſed by the uſual zeal 
of men, who ſee their intereſt or their. independence 
endangered, the preſent meaſure was obſtructed by the 
means which had defeated all preceding attempts. It 
was thrown out, becauſe the miniſters, ignorant of co- 
lonial affairs and engaged in ignoble conteſts for power, 
ſeem to have had no ſettled purpoſe to ſupport it. 

The committee, appointed by the parliament, to in- 
« ſpe into the miſcarriages and to prepare a bill to 
« reſume the grants of proprietary governments, were 
« at a loſs, it ſeems, to fix on proper reaſons for doing 
« thereof; ſince thoſe concerned therein, by their autho- 
« rity and craft, ſtifled the evidence that might prove 
« it moſt neceſſary.” In July 1716, Stephen Goden, 
a Britiſh merchant, generouſly offered to the Board of 
trade what he thought moſt weighty, and what ought 
„to weigh moſt with all lovers of their country:“ the 
charters having provided, ſaid he, that the aſſemblies 
ſhall make no laws repugnant. to the conſtitution and 
advantage of Britain, what can be more repugnant to 
both than to burden, by unequal taxes, the manufac- 
call ſtrangers in reſpe of their own ? thus, in Carolina 
and in Pennſylvania, wines of Madeira pay in the firſt 
double, and in the laſt much more than if they belonged 
to the livers in both; and the like impoſitions are laid 
upon veſſels that are not built in thoſe places, to encou- 
rage their own: thus Britiſh traders are treated as 
aliens in their own colonies ; a duty is likewiſe laid upon 
the importation of Engliſh manufaQures, to promote 
their own: now the proprietors, by ratifying ſuch acts 
of aſſembly, thereby forfeit their charters ; elſe they may 
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be truly termed independent of the crown and laws of 
Great-Britain; as is often aſſerted in thoſe aſſemblies. The 
repreſentation of Goden, equally judicious as it was 
well founded, urged the Board to inquire into its fads 
and to conſider its policy: and, in September 1717, a 
royal order was tranſmitted to governors, who were ei. 
ther not bound to obey, or who were too dependent to 
offend thoſe who fed them, to paſs no laws which may 
«© affect the trade of this kingdom, unleſs their operation 
& is ſuſpended till the royal aſſent is obtained,” Thus 
pretenſion was urged becauſe contempt had been often 
confirmed. 

Owing partly to the cauſes ſuggeſted by Goden, the 
population of the continental colonies had now ſwelled 
to 434,600 perſons, including, at the commencement 
of the preſent reign, 375,750 white people, and 58,850 
flaves *: and, with the ſucceſſive augmentations of their 
numbers, their energy and their traffic had both been 
extended in proportion. From the ſmalleſt beginnings, 

| the 


*The following detail will ſhew more preciſely the populouſneſs of every 
province, and exhibit the relative importance of each, during the year 1715, 


White men, Negroes Whole, 
New Hampſhire —— —— 9,500 — 150 — 9,650 


Maſſachuſets— —— 94,00 — z20c0 — 96, o 
Rhode -i ſlaned— —— 3,500 —— 500 — 9, oo 
Connecticut ——— —— 46, 00 — 1, 500 — 47,500 
New York ——— —— 27,000 — 4,000 — 31,000 
New Jerſey ——— ——— 21,000 — 1, 50 — 22,5C0 
Pennſylvania ——— —— 43,300 — 2,500 — 4 5,300 
Maryland ———— —— 40,700 — 9, 500 — $0,200 
72,000 — 23,000 — 95,000 


Virginia 
North Carolina — m—_—_—_— rc 7,500 — 3,700 — 11,200 
South Caoliaa—— — 6,250 — 10,500 — 16,759 


3754750 — 38,8 50 — 434,600 
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the commerce between Britain and thoſe ſettlements at ' 
length annually engaged upwards of thirty-four thouſand 
tons of ſhipping. The value of the exports thither, on 
an average of the three firſt years of the preſent reign, 
amounted to 395,619/; of the imports to 339.1384. 
The politicians who regard, as the ſupreme good, the 
balance of traffic that is ſuppoſed to run into a nation, 
could derive no great conſolation from 56,4817. the dif- 
ference between the value of exports and imports. The 
domeſtic commerce, which thoſe northern provinces car- 
ried on with each other, was now nearly equal to that 
with the parent-country. The trade to the Weſt Indies, 
Britiſh and foreign, to the Azores, and to Europe, was 
of larger extent than both. And it may thence be in- 
ferred that the whole navigation of the plantations on 
the continent annually required, at that epoch, two hun- 
dred and four thouſand tons of ſhipping. As complaints 
againſt the irregularities of the ſmuggler were till con- 
tinued, the ſecond order of the preſent king was tranſ- 
mitted to the governors, in Auguſt 1714, to take care 
„that no illegal trade be carried on with the French 
« ſettlements.” It was lamented, that, as men grew 
richer, they became more confident, and, in proportion 
as they acquired greater boldneſs, the planters contemned, 
with a more reſolute ſpirit, commands, which they had 
beheld often diſobeyed without involving delinquency 
in puniſhment. . 
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THE wiſeſt regulations, executed with the perſeye- 
rance of ſyſtem, can alone change the cuſtoms of a peo- 
ple. Neither the policy of prior reigns, nor the conduct 
of the preſent, was of a nature to make any alteration in 
New Engliſh habits, religious or political. And the 
democratical reaſonings of the planters produced conti- 
nued diſaffection, becauſe tumult always procured con- 
ceſſion. Cummings, the intelligent ſurveyor of the cuſ- 
toms, informed the Board of trade, in Auguſt 1716: 
<« that the officers of the revenue meet with many diſ- 
„ couragements in thefe proprietary governments, where 
« all perſons appointed by the crown are looked upon 
« as an impoſition.” Bridger, the ſurveyor of the 
woods, added his teſtimony two years after, which he 
ſeems to have given on his own experience: “ that all 
© belonging to the crown are ſo obnoxious to the peo» 
« ple in New England, ſince their minds had been poi- 
<< ſoned with republican notions, that it is very dange- 
© rous to travel alone.” Having diſcovered that the per- 
ſonal terrors of Bridger were not altogether without 
foundation, becauſe a bullet, ſent either by deſign or ac- 
cideat, paſſed near him in his chamber, governor Shute 
thought himſelf obliged to abandon Boſton in 17223 
whoſe inhabitants he repreſented to his prince“ as le- 
&« vellers in diſpoſition.” In January 1724, the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate received information from men more diſin- 


tereſted than either: that neither the king nor his go- 
„ yernor 
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« yernor has power in Maſſachuſets to do good or hurt 
« to any; and, though his majeſty is moſt heartily pray- 
« ed for by a perverted people as their titular ſove- 
te reign, themſelves muſt have the uncontroulable pow- 
« er to act deſpotically as they pleaſe.” To theſe ſin- 
gular informations, Burnet added his reſpectable ſuffrage, 
when he aſſured the duke of Newcaſtle, in March 1728: 
« I have ſeen ſo much of the temper of the people of 
« this province, that I humbly conceive, ſome of the 
&« Britiſh forces will be neceſſary to keep them within 
t“ the. bounds of their duty,” Having thus found the 
original principles of New England flouriſhing in full 
vigour, it will be an eaſy taſk to trace up to their true 
ſource the real cauſes of every event during the preſent 
reign. And we ſhall diſcover, in our progreſs, that their 
example infuſed in the preſent, as it had done during the 
three preceding, reigns, their democratical habits into the 
ſettlements of the ſouth, 

Without official notice, George I. was proclaimed at 
Boſton, in September 1714, amidſt univerſal acclama- 
tions, becauſe, no where had the ſuppoſed deſigns of the 
laſt miniſtry of Anne been more ſuſpected and feared, 
though without foundation. The governor's irregulari- 
ty of conduct was overlooked, perhaps commended, du- 
ring the joy of the moment, ſince forwardneſs was deem- 
ed on that occaſion of more uſe than caution, He ſoon 
diſcovered the importance of legal fictions in a country 
governed by law. As ſix months elapſed wihout recet- 
ving any confirmation of his powers, the council, re- 
garding his commiſſion as no longer invigorated by act 
of parliament, aſſumed the adminiſtration under the au- 


thority of the charter. Dudley regained his command 
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in March, ſince the royal commands now reſtored him 
to power. Vet he was ſoon removed, though he had 
governed with approbation in difficult times, in order to 
make room for Burgeſs, who, having fought under 
general Stanhope, now claimed a participation in his 
greatneſs, Yet, fonder of preſent gain than of depen- 
dent pre-eminence, the new governor ſold his patron's 
favour for one thouſand pounds to Shute, who had alſo 
ſerved with reputation in the wars of William and Anne, 
This officer's religious and political prepoſſeſſions, no 
Jeſs than his natural imbecillity, rendered him one of 
the leaſt qualified men in England for the arduous ſta- 
tion he courted, While the Board of trade copied his 
commiſſion from Dudley's, they doubted with regard to 
the propriety of empowering him to command the mili- 
tia of Rhode-iſland, which his predeceſſors had enjoyed 
ſince 1691, becauſe her agent put them in remembrance 
of her charter. Sir Edward Northey told them, in lan- 
guage that ought to have removed their ſcruples, © that 
* he could not ſee but that a king of England might 
put the diſpoſition of the military force of a foreign 
& plantation in a ſubject, as well as the powers of go- 
% vernment.“ Yet they thought themſelves juftihed by 
the opinion of Ward and Trevor, in 1694, to continue 
an authority, which, having never once been executed, 
only enfeebled the power that gave it. That Addiſon 
ſhould have approved of a meaſure impolitic, not to ſay 
illegal, will not ſurpriſe thoſe who know that he has not 
derived much celebrity from his talents as a miniſter : 
but literature claimed his protection, when the gover- 
nor was charged to ſuffer no publications, nor even the 
exiſtence of a printing-preſs, without his licence. Sad 

experience 
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experience ere long convinced Shute of the futility of 
his commiſſion, The aſſembly of Rhode-iſland infor- 
med him, that they could not admit his pretended au- 
thority over their militia, ſince it was contrary to their 
charter. The printers of Boſton, by exerciſing their 
trade in oppoſition to the governor's commands, acqui- 
red the merit of giving freedom to the preſs in the colo- 
nies ; while the miniſters at length diſcovered, that it 
anſwered only a bad purpoſe to iſſue prohibitions which 
could not be enforced, 

When Shute aſſumed the adminiſtration, in October 
1716, he found Maſſachuſets inhabited by ninety-four 
thouſand white perſons, who poſſeſſed only two thouſand 
flaves ; by twelve hundred civiliſed Indians, who pro- 
fefſed Chriſtianity and tilled their lands in peace, Their 
commerce of fiſh, of furs, and of timber, was prodigious, 
and they annually built fix thouſand tons of ſhipping, 
which formed part of their remittance to Britain, Ur- 
ged by the economical ſpirit of the people, the manu- 
facturers of cotton and of wool ſupplied the lower orders 
with clothing, of whom it was remarked to the Board 
of trade; that they will be able in a little time to 
« live without Great-Britain, and their ability joined 
to their inclination will be of very ill conſequence.” 
The provincial legiſlature conſiſted of a governor no- 
minated by the king; of a council of twenty-eight mem- 
bers, who were annually elected by the delegates ; and 
of ninety- eight repreſentatives, who were every year 
choſen by the counties and the towns of actual reſidents in 
both. And thus, ſaid the Board, though the govern- 
ment be nominally in the crown and the governer is ap- 
pointed by the king, yet, the unequal balance of the con- 

Cc 4 ſtitution 
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ſtitution having lodged too great a power in the dele. 
gates, this province muſt continue in great diſorder, 

Since the peace of Utrecht, nothing had been heard in 
the province or the kingdom but complaints of the de. 
cline of trade and the deficience of circulation, which 
were re-echoed with projects of banking, in order to 
ſtop the progreſs of the one and to ſupply the wants of 
the other. What was miſtaken however as a ſymptom 
of debility, becauſe men naturally complain of the paſ- 
ſing ſcene, was really a ſign of the moſt aQive vigour; 


having acquired a kind of energy from the exertions of 
the war, the coloniſts turned their efforts into new chan · 


nels of traffic, and, having in their ardour for gain over- 
traded themſelves, they deplored the diſtreſſes which 
their own imprudence had entailed. This province had 
ſoon cauſe to regret, what the wiſeſt nations had already 
lamented, the fatal conſequences of the rulers of free 
communities adopting in political œconomy the preju- 
dices of the vulgar. Animated however by this ſenti- 
ment, Shute recommended to the aſſembly of 1716 the 
decay of commerce and the ſcarcity of money. And, 
urged by a recommendation, that, though unfounded, 
was ſo agreeable to them, they iſſued, as a remedy for 
every commercialevi), a ſecond loan to the various coun- 
ties, in proportion to the extent of their taxes, of one 


hundred thouſand pounds in paper-bills ; which at the 
end of ten years were to be again repaid ; but it was ſoon 


perceived, than an attack on credit, by enabling the in- 
digent to diſcharge their debts in what contained only 
nominal value, neither gave energy to trade nor re- 
pleniſhed the. coffers of thoſe who entered into engage- 


ments beyond their abilities. In the ſame ſpirit of ſelf - 
| iſhneſs, 


— 
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iſhneſs, the aſſembly impoſed a duty on Britiſh ſhips tra- 
ding in their ports, by an act exempting their own; 
which was ſoon diſallowed in England, as inconſiſtent 
no leſs with her views than her laws. To a harmleſs 
ruler, to whom were now given, as his temporary allow- 
ance, twelve hundred pounds of depreciating paper, there 
as yet appeared no oppoſition, as he had attacked no 
one's intereſt nor offended any man's pride; though it 
was ere long inſinuated, that, having reſigned his placid 
ſpirit to the government of perſons of high political 
maxims, it behoved the people to be careful of their pri- 
yileges. 

When the pacification of Utrecht had given ſecurity 
to the eaſtern frontier bounding on Nova Scotia, and the 
diligence of men had acquired a new direction from the 
proſpect of gain, the traffic of lumber and the conveni- 
ence of fiſhery invited ſettlers into the diſtrictof Main. And 
thither the Iriſh emigrants, oppreſſed at home, reſorted + 
in conſiderable numbers, where they expected caſe with- 
out care, and wealth without labour. In order to give 
additional ſafety to the planters, Shute held a confe- 
rence, in Auguſt 1917, with the tribes of Kenebeck 
and Penobſcot, whoſe ſtrength conſiſted of five hundred 
warriors. The progreſs of the treaty evinced the infe- 
riority of Shute to thoſe, who were denominated ſavages, 
in the eſſential qualities of the man: in vigour of ſenti- 
ment, in force of eloquence, in politeneſs of manners, 
becauſe heconſtantly interrupted their orators, while they 
liſtened patiently to him. He offered them a bible with 
the fame hand wherewith he graſped their lands: in 
vain they pleaded for their native poſſeſhons, and their 


independence, on which they ſaw daily encroachments, 
becauſe 
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becauſe avarice abſorbs every other paſſion. They retired 
in diſguſt. And, though fearful of immediate warfare, 
ſince they diſtruſted the French as well as the Engliſh, 
they apologiſed for their abruptneſs of departure and 
ſought for reconcilement, they finally went away with a 
determination to defend that by force, which intereſted. 


neſs had denied to their entreaties. 
In making room for the operations of tillage, it was 


natural for the ſettlers of Main, which was then covered 
with an unbounded foreſt, to deſtroy the maſts that 
had been reſerved for the navy of England. The king's 
ſurveyor endeavoured to protect the pines, by threats and 
proſecution, againſt thoſe, whom he deſcribed “ as fac- 
„ tious, diſloyal, and malicious, perſons ; who ſtick at 
nothing to carry their point.” Yet they ſoon acqui- 
red powerful patrons, who juſtified their conduct as le- 
gal, and avowed their proceedings as juſt; Irritated by 
the loſsof a trivial office, Cooke, one of the repreſentatives 
of Boſton, travelled purpoſely into Main, to urge perſeve- 
rance, by aſſuring the wood-cutters, that he would ſave 
them harmleſs notwithſtanding their oppreſſors authority. 
Having procured ſubject for recrimination, he introdu- 
ced the buſineſs into the aſſembly of November 1717, 
becauſe he at once gratified his revenge and gained popu- 
lar applauſe. The timber, growing on a country of 2 
hundred miles extent, was now claimed as the property 
of the people, ſince the ancient corporation had purcha- 
ſed, in 1676, the province of Main, of Gorges, the pro- 
prietor. One member, influenced by Bridger, pleaded, 
in ſupport of the rights of the king and the nation, the 
two ſtatutes of Anne, which had been expreſsly enacted 


to enforce the reſervation of the charter of William. 
But 
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But “ he was very ſmartly anſwered, that acts of 
« parliament were of no force with them, as they had a 
© charter.” And the repreſentatives ſupported Cook 
and condemned Bridger, becauſe this conduct promoted 
their own intereſt, while it pleaſed their conſtituents, 
The Board of trade applied to Weſt, their counſel, 
whoſe candour and learning qualified him, as a judge, to 
decide the controverſy, While he queſtioned whether 
the corporation could have legally purchaſed of Gorges, 
ſince their charter contained no ſpecial licence for the ac- 
quiſition of lands, he gave it as his opinion, that the pa- 
tent being vacated by a judgement of a competent court 
of juſtice, its privileges reverted to the crown: and, 
though the general property in the foil had been tranſ- 
ferred to the people by the charter of William, yet it 
muſt be deemed ſubject to the reſervation of the maſts to 
the crown. Having approved of this judicious report, 
the Board ſent it to the treaſury with a requeſt to tranſ- 
mit it to the governor, to be laid before the aſſembly; 
and they endeavoured to enforce their advice, by remark - 
ing, © that, ſhould this policy prove ineffeQual, a ſcire 
© facias ought to be immediately brought againſt their 
% patent,” Whilſt Bridger ran perſonal hazards in de- 
fence of the rights of the nation, the miniſters ſuperſeded 
him, though he had faithfully performed his duty, in or- 
der to gratify Dummer the agent, who at once gained 
applauſe in the province, by removing a zealous officer, 
and money by the ſale of the office, With a ſpirit which 
merited greater attention, the Board ſent a remonſtrance 
to the lords of the treaſury : ** We hope Burniſton is not 
to act by deputy, as we have reaſon to believe that a 
* deputy will not be able to execute the office, fince 
« Bridger, 
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« Bridger, who is allowed to have every qualification 
« and has been very active, has not been able to hinder 
the ill-diſpoſed inhabitants from committing great 
„ waſte,” 

This ſingular conteſt, in which we ſee the rights of 
England vigorouſly attacked by the provincials and 
feebly defended by her rulers, begat diſputes, which, 
while they agitated this turbulent province almoſt be. 
yond example, compelled the governor at length to re- 
tire, The publicas well as the private conduct of Cooke 
induced Shute in an evil hour to exerciſe the right that 
the charter conferred, of denying him a ſeat in the coun- 
cil, to which he had been choſen by the delegates favour, 
The diſapprobation of the governor conferred the ap- 
plauſes of the coloniſts on a man, whoſe malevolence 
never ceaſed to purſue the obje of his hate till he had 
driven him from the province, The afſembly of May 
1718 endeavoured to promote the intereſts of religion, 
by more effectually providing for the ſupport of mi- 
„ niſters,” by compelling every ſect to ſupport the Inde- 
pendents, contrary to the ſpirit of the charter: they 
ſhewed a laudable attention to literature by enforcing the 
law, which required every town “ to maintain a gram- 
© mar ſchool.” While, from the prodigious depreciation of 
the paper, the commercial intereſts of the province were in- 
jured, they gave encouragement to the raiſing of hemp, 
in order to promote domeſtic manufacture. They at- 
tempted to extend their fiſhery by improying the ſtaple, 
by a law which was diſapproved of in England, becaule 
foreigners complained that the merchandiſe was of leſs 
value than ever, as additional frauds were committed, 


For the payment of internal charges, the delegates gran” 
ted 
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ted a duty on all ſhips but their own ; on the importa- 
tion of Britiſh manufaQures : but ordinances, which were 
regarded © as a great hardſhip on Britiſh owners,” met 
with the royal diſſent ; the Board of trade recommend- 
ing, that the aſſembly ſhould be warned, “that the paſ- 
« ſing of ſuch acts may endanger their charter; that 
« the governor ought to be put in remembrance of his 
« oath.” 

Having gained from the treaty of Utrecht a right to 
the iſland of Cape Breton, the French endeavoured, with 
their uſual addreſs and activity, to draw from it every 
advantage, They ſoon frightened the Engliſh coloniſts 
with another Dunkirk; they gained the affections of 
the neighbouring tribes; and they extended the advan- 
tages of fiſhery. But their proſperity attracted the envy 
of the provincials, who have but too often complained 
of encroachment, when they ſhould have imitated the 
example which their diligence ſet before them, Yet, 
during the year 1718, Shute ſent to Louiſbourg an active 
officer to remonſtrate againſt French practices, who, 
when he found that neither his arguments nor his threats 
were regarded, deſtroyed the huts that the fiſhers had 
erected on the litigated ſhores of Nova Scotia, Reitc- 
rated complaints had been made by the New Engliſh, 
during the preſent reign, which, with recent occurrences, 
induced the miniſters to think of deriving every benefit 
from the late pacification; that bad been exploded by 
them as dangerous in principle and defective in ſtipula- 
tion. With this view Bladen and the younger Pultney 
were ſent to Paris in Auguſt 1719. Having ſat down 
to form their inſtructions, the Board of trade were alarm- 
ed, when they diſcovered what had really exiſtcd ſince 

the 
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the reign of William, that the French had formed the 
dangerous project of ſettling from the confluence of the 
river St. Laurence along the great Weſtern lakes to the 
mouths of the Miſſiſſippi: when they perceived the aſto- 
niſhing increaſe of the French power, they feared that 
one day it might prove the deſtruction of the Britiſh; 
never refleing, in the moment of alarm, that Maſſachu- 
ſets alone contained five times the number of the French 
ſettlers, and advanced to power and greatneſs with five 
times greater rapidity. The ſuperiority of France con- 
ſiſted only in the conſiſtency and vigour of her counſels 
at home; in the fimple forms of her tranſatlantic go- 
vernments ; in the greater talents and obedience of her 
provincial officers. The intelligent perſons, who were 
conſulted by the Board with regard to this intereſting 
buſineſs, differed widely in opinion : Harris contended 
againſt the ſettlement of general boundary, becauſe 
« we ſhould loſe what we give up:“ foreſeeing all the 
difficulties of diſcuſſion, Cox, whoſe views were larger 
fince he had reflected more on better information, 
inſiſted that much ſhould be relinquiſhed, that we might 
enjoy the remainder in peace; and he actually propoſed, 
what was eſtabliſhed at the peace of 1763, that the courſe 
of the Miſſiſſippi ſhould be the future limits; ceding to 
the French the weſtern ſhore, on condition that they re- 
ſigned to us the eaſtern. The Board determined, ſince 
it ſeemed to be the ſenſe of the miniſters, to give inſtruc- 


tions only with regard to the adjuſtment of the rights of 


fiſhery and the extent of Nova Scotia, In reviewing 
the colonial policy of England, it is amuſing and at the 
ſame time unpleaſant to remark, how often ſtateſmen 


drew concluſions directly contrary to their own premiſes. 


Bladen 
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Bladen and Pultney ſpent many agreeable hours with 
the marſhal D'Etrees and the Abbe du Bois, without 
gaining the inconſiderable object of their embaſſage. 

In Maſſachuſets, the ſeſſion of 1719 paſſed away in 
conteſts between the two houſes, with regard to the laws 
which had been rejeQed the preceding year in England : 
the delegates impoſing the ſame taxes on Britiſh manu- 
faQures and ſhips; the council amending their bills, in 
order to avoid future danger. The governor drew aſide 
the veil which concealed the weakneſs of his ſovereign's 
power, by entering into a formal conteſt with the repre- 
ſentatives, in reſpect to the right of printing. Having 
denied his requeſt, ** to publiſh no remonſtrance againſt 
c Bridger,” the feeble defender of the king's woods, 
he informed them, that he had been inveſted with a ju- 
riſdiction over the preſs, which he was determined to 
exert, by preventing publication. Againſt the contu- 
macious printers he applied to no purpoſe for the advice 
of his counſellors and the aid of his attorney-general, 
ſince neither could find any law to ſupport a proſecution. 
And, having complained of his dilemma to the Board of 
trade, they obſerved the moſt prudent ſilence. It is 
from the year 1719, that we ought to date the freedom 
of the preſs ; which thenceforth poured forth its libels, 
numerous and virulent, in proportion to the late reftraint, 
without diſtributing, as an antidote, the productions of 
genius or the warnings of morality, | 

When the aſſembly convened in May 1720; a year, 
of which it was remarked, that trade declined and diſſen - 
tions roſe to a greater height than ſince the religious feuds 
of 1637, conteſt began with the choice of the ſpeaker, 
Shute denied his approbation to Cooke, whom he had 


already 


* 


Omni 
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already expelled the council for his republican principles 


and ſeditious conduct. The delegates firmly ſupported 


their choice, which they regarded as one of their char- 
tered rights, and attempted to proceed on the accuſtom- 
ed buſineſs without regarding the governor's denial. 
When his perſuaſions could not induce them to adopt a 
perſon who had at leaſt offered him no perſonal inſult, 

he difſolved the aſſembly with regret, becauſe he fore- 
ſaw that the ſame members would be returned, as the 
electors deemed the denia] of the ſpeaker an attack on 
their privileges. To the Board of trade he lamented : 
« that the common people of this country are ſo per- 
« verſe, that, when any perſon is removed from the 
council for behaving undutifully to the king, he be- 
« comes their favourite, and is choſen a repreſentative, 
& in which ſtation he acts the ſame part.“ Sir Robert 
Raymond aſſerted, that the governor might properly ex- 
erciſe the right of refuſal, ſince the charter gave him 
a negative in the choice of all officers. But the judge- 
ment of that illuſtrious lawyer did not decide the con- 
troverſy, becauſe © the people here pay little or no re- 


& oard to ſuch opinions, or to the orders of the miniſtry 
« at home.“ 


Though the ſame members were returned to the aſ- 
ſembly, in July 1720, a different ſpeaker was choſen, 
becauſe Cooke was deftined for more active duty. Their 
proceedings evince with what temper they met. They 
remonſtrated againſt the late diſſolution, in ſuch language, 
as ſhewed how much they reſented the diſgrace of their 


predeceſſors, They choſe officers by their own votes, 


though by the charter the conſent of the counſellors was 


requiſite, They informed the governor, that, ** conſt» 
“ dering 
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1 Jering the low circumſtances of the province,” they 
would in future allow of no expences for the accuſtomed 
rejoicings on the king's birth-day, They rejected ſeve - 
ral bills ſent them by the council; for preventing ille- 
gal trade to Cape Breton, for prohibiting riots and li- 
dels; becauſe, ** ſome imaginary ill adviſers were to be 
given up to the reſentments of the multitude,” The 
governor had cauſe to complain, “that he was reduced 
« to the ſad neceſſity of infringing his inſtructions, or 
« riſquing his ſupport by offending the houſe,” They 
offered Dummer, the lieutenant-governor, as his ſalary, 
thirty-five pounds of depreciated currency, which he re- 
jected with the diſdainful ſpirit that had diQtated the 
inſult, Having made an., unuſual adjournment, they 
ſuſiciently expreſſed their contempt for the royal autho- 
rity, by neglecting to aſſemble when the governor for- 
mally called them. 

The diſſatisfactory concluſion of the treaty with the 
eaſtern tribes, in Auguſt 1717, did not promiſe laſting 
tranquillity, Having every year evinced the depth of 
their reſentment by committing murders, as they per- 
ceived the ſettlers advancing on their hunting-grounds, 
they plundered the village of Canſo in Nova Scotia, and 
not long after committed depredations on the adjacent 
frontiers of Maſſachuſets. The governor wiſely endea- 
voured to prevent, by amicable conference, ultimate war- 
fare, from which neither glory nor advantage could be 
expected in return for its certain expence and danger, 
The afſembly having meanwhile convened, the delegates 
inſtantly paſſed a reſolve, which amounted to a declara- 
tion of war; which, however, the council rejected, ſince 
they perceived, with regret, that it tended equally to in- 
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volve the provinge in bloodſhed and to invade the royal 
prerogative, While the governor juſtly regarded the re. 
folution as an inſult offered to his powers, the repreſen- 
tatives adopted a meaſure that ſufficiently evinced the ex. 
tent of their aims: they determined to appoint proper 
perſons to ſuperintend the garriſons, to muſter the forces; 
and to pay no money for the ſupport of either, which 
had not been previouſly approved by this military com- 
mittee. 'And, though Shute laid before them the royal 
requiſition to allow him an honourable eſtabliſhment, 
they deducted one hundred pounds from his ſcanty al- 
lowance. He informed the miniſters, in June 1721: 
« that the afſembly, compoſed of men more fit for the af- 
“fairs of farming than for the duty of legiſlators, 
© ſhewed no regard to the royal prerogative or inftruc- 
* tions, but endeavoured to tranſgreſs the limits of the 
© charter, though he was indeed ſupported by the coun- 
& cil, who themſelves wanted aſſiſtance.“ 

While the members were thus prediſpoſed, from their 
connections and their habits, to take directions from men 
who hoped to gain from their deluſion, the aſſembly met, 
in March 1721, to no ſalutary purpoſe. Without cere- 
mony they diſregarded every recommendation of the go- 
vernor. As Shute had neglected, what had been uſual 
at the beginning of every year, to appoint a public faſt, 
the delegates appointed a committee to join oge of the 
council, to form a proclamation for a purpoſe ſo agree- 
able to ancient practice: but the council declined pru- 
dently to engage in an appointment Which belonged to 
the chief magiſtrate alone. The repreſentatives were 
equally diſappointed, when they propoſed the nomina- 


tion of a committee to ſeize for the uſe of the province 
the 
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the royal timber; ſuppoſing, that, though the trees when 
growing were the property of the king, when ſevered 
they became the right of their conſtituents. During 
this unhappy temper, in vain.Shute with the beſt inten- 
tions recommended a peaceful behaviour as their .trueſt 
intereſt. Animated by the revenge of their leaders, the 
delegates returned contempt for conciliation and urged 
their pretenſions as he ſeemed to recede. They reſolved 
to allow no ſalaries, either to him or to other officers, 
till he had aſſented to the acts and reſolutions of the ſeſ- 
fon. | And they finally adjourned themſelves without 
the conſent of the governor, who was thus obliged to 
diſſolve them. The vehement proceedings of one party, 
and the unaſſuming conduct of the other, impreſſed the 
court and the people of England with the ſame ſenti- 
ment: Dummer, the provincial agent, thought it his du- 
ty to give warning: © that, when they find a governor, 
« fitted to make any people happy, is made uneaſy in 
« New Enpland, they conclude, that we would have 
« no governor at all from hence, but want to be inde- 
« pendent of the crown.” He ſoon after received the 
diſmiſſion, which he ſeems to have foreſeen from his 
communication of unneceſſary truths, 


While the provincials, actuated by their natural dif- 


ſatisfactions, became more averſe to the governor, and 
their repreſentatives, governed by their principles, urged 
innovation, the eaſtern Indians continued their depreda- 
tions rather than began ſerious hoſtility, When they 
had received ample ſupplies and final inſtructions from 
the French, they commenced the war in June 1722, 
fince the Engliſh, though they had propoſed the renewal 
of peace, had retained pofſcffion ot their lands. And war 
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was formally announced againſt them in the ſubſequent 
month. The aſſembly having meantime: convened, the 
repreſentatives ſeem to have been inſpired by their late 
maxims of aggrandizement, though, with an appearance 
of moderation, they promiſed all neceſſary aſſiſtance. A 
committee of the two houſes having appointed the num. 
ber of troops and their pay, the delegates determined in 
what ſervice they ſhould be employed. When the go. 
vernor put them in remembrance, that the chief military 
command belonged to him as the royal repreſentative, 
they pafſed a reſolution, which had the effect of com- 
mand, to diſmiſs Moody, the general of the forces. But 
he thought it unjuſt to diſgrace an officer without hearing 
his defence, and promiſed to inquire into his conduct. 
The ſoldiers naturally deſerted from a ſervice attended 
with great fatigue and inconſiderable profit, ſince their 
commander's authority was thus enfeebled, and there was 
no law to puniſh diſobedience. When Shute recom- 
mended this dangerous defect to the conſideration of the 
aſſembly, the delegates appointed committees to inquire 
if the deſertion of the troops was not owing to the miſ- 
conduct of their ſuperiors. The embarraſſments of a 
war, ariſing rather from internal faction than from ſo- 
reign force, made it neceſſary to call in the powerful aid 
of the ſix confederated tribes, When the Indian com- 
miſſioners arrived at Boſton, the repreſentatives inſiſted, 
with their uſual ſpirit, that the governor's conference 
with them ſhould be conducted by a committee of the two 
houſes. And, though he condeſcerided to ſend them 
the ſpeech which he deſigned to deliver, they finally re- 


| fuſed to give their approbation to his meaſures, unlels 


he ſpoke in the name of the aſſembly and admitted them 


to 
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to be preſent as parties to the intended treaty. The go- 
yernor ſubmitted, though the novelty ſtruck the tribes, 
who are obſervant of ancient forms, becauſe they had 
always been addreſſed in the name of the great king. 
And, when a committee of this province met the ſix na- 
tions in formal convention, in September 1724, at Alba- 
ny, they ſhewed, by their difinclination to engage in the 
conteſt, that they diſapproved of the principle of the 
war; and they adviſed, as the only means that could re- 
gain tranquillity, “to reſtore the lands and captives of 
« the Indians.” A war, conducted under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, could not be ſucceſsful. As the delegates had 
already removed one commander, they now attacked his 
ſucceſſor, The governor having declined rather than re- 
fuſed to recal Walton, during the operations of the 
campaign, to explain to them his conduct, they deter- 
mined, that this circumſtance diſcouraged them from 
projecting ſchemes for carrying on hoſtilities with ad- 
vantage. The obnoxious officer was at length diſmiſſed, 
yet the houſe was not gratified. And, perceiving an ad- 
yantage ina conciliatory ſpeech of their opponent, they 
reſolved, at the concluſion of the ſeflion, that a commit- 
tee of the council and delegates ſhould be appointed to 
meet during the receſs for contriving military projects, 
which the king's repreſentative might execute, 

In December 1722, Shute departed ſuddenly for Eng- 
land, becauſe, knowing that the numbers and the viru- 
lence of- his enemies increaſed, he feared for his perſonal 
ſafety. That they ſhould have forced from his ſtation 
a governor, whoſe religion was congenia] with their 
own, whoſe talents were unequal to any purpoſe of en- 
croachment, whoſe moderation was ſatisfied with a petty 
Dd 3 and 
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and precarious maintenance, is a ſingular proof of their 
principles. He was one of thoſe well-meaning men, 
who in private life gain ſome reſpet becauſe they are 
harmleſs, but he poſſeſſed not even the minute diligence 
which enables official men of little parts to tranſa& 
great affairs; and the Board of trade repeatedly threats 
ened to lay his neglectful conduct before the king, ſince 
they received from the news papers the earlieſt and beſt 
accounts of his province. He had ſearcely departed, 
when the repreſentatives, in charaRteriſtic language, de- 
clared, “ that they were not conſcious of having given 
any cauſe for the governor's withdrawing in this un- 
© heard-of way.” And they prepared by their agents to 
make a vigorous defence againſt the accuſations, which 
they knew it was his purpoſe to lay before their com- 
mon ſovereign. 

To the king Shute preſented a memorial, in Auguſt 
1723, contradictory in its facts and inconcluſive in its 
reaſonings, as he ſeemed afraid to tell the whole truth, 
He ſtated : * that, having found the repreſentatives of 
<< the province poſſeſſed from the charter of almoſt ths 

whole of the legiſlative and executive power, they ex- 
erted upon all occaſions a greater authority than even 
the commons of Britain; that, ſince they aſſemble 
twice a year at Boſton, a town containing eighteen 
thouſand inhabitants, who, deſtitute of proper police, 
and many of them actuated by a levelling ſpirit, were 
but too apt to be mutinous, the delegates from every 
diſtant diſtrict were too eaſily influenced to make con- 
tinual encroachments on the few prerogatives left to 
the crown,” After urging theſe topics, though in 


guarded language, he accuſcd the repreſentatives of the 
province 
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province of five ſpecific offences : that they had appro- 
priated to their own uſe the royal woods; that they de- 
nied the governor's tight of diſapproving their ſpeaker ; 
that they made long adjournments without the gover- 
nor's conſent; that they had voted a public faſt with- 
out his knowledge; that they had endeavoured to wreſt 
the ſword from the king's hands. Yet he thought it but 
juſt to the province to repreſent, that the whole clergy ' 
and the generality of the people were zealouſly attached 
to the family of Hanover and the preſent ſettlement. He 
did not adyert, becauſe he was blinded by religious pre- 
judice, that, ſince none could be choſen a repreſenta- 
tive but the reſident in the county or the town, the 
collective body muſt neceſſarily have ſpoken the ſentiments 
of the men who choſe them ; and, though they undoubt- 
edly preferred George rather than James as a king, yet, 
incited by © the levelling ſpirit of Boſton,” they had 
much rather have been governed by themſelves than by 
either. The Board of trade were too wiſe to rely on the 
feeble repreſentations of Shute. Having * made the 
« beſt inquiry, they found that the various charges 
were verified by the votes and proceedings of the delegates, 
which they had themſelves printed for their juſtification; 
which however evinced how diſingenuouſſy as well as 
undutifully they acted: the Board remarked ; « that, 
« from the unequal balance of their conſtitution, daily 
« inconveniences occur, and it was apparent, from re- 
« cent tranſactions, that the inhabitants are endeavour- 
ing to wrelt the {mall remains of power out of the 
hands of the crown, and 10 become independent of the 
motber- country: and, having ſhewn the extent of their 
6 the ſtrength of their militia, the annual 
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augmentations of their commerce, they inferred, © that 
ce ſo powerful a colony ſhould be reſtrained within the 
cc hounds of obedience to the crown, and more firmly 
cc attached to the intereſt of Great-Britain than they 
<« at preſent ſeem to be; which cannot be effectually 
% done without the interpoſition of the Britiſh legiſſa- 
<* ture; and no time ſhould be Joſt,” Even the city of 
London clamoured againſt the New Englanders. The 


miniſters only remained in tranquillity. 


When the adminiſtration devolved on Dummer, the 
lieutenant-governor, he avoided carefully a conteſt which 
had driven his predeceſſor from the field, though his an- 
tagoniſts continued their former attacks. Having reſo]. 
ved, with their accuſtomed ſpirit, “ that the complaints 
e of Shute were groundleſs, they thought it prudent 
however to prepare for their defence. They naturally 
ſent Cook to England as their agent, ſince he, who had 
known how to raiſe the preſent embarraſſments, was the 
beſt qualified to extricate them. Barbarous hoſtility 
continued meantime to deſolate a miſerable country; 
whoſe people were impotent, becauſe they were divided; 
whoſe councils were feeble, ſince they were diftrac- 
ted. When they at length thought themſelves unequal 
to the war, though their fifteen thouſand militia were 
only oppoſed by five hundred Indian hunters, they ap- 


| plied to Rhode- iſland, Connecticut, and New York, for 


aid, But they received the mortification of denial, which 
eyery community mult expect, who, during the moſt ardu- 
ous ſtruggles, think themſelves weak. Of this unfriendly 
conduct the aſſembly complained to their common ſo- 
vereign in June 1725 ; ſtating the cauſes of the conteſt, 
the intrigues of France, the greatneſs of their loſſes by 

| ſea 
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ſea and land ; and begging for the royal requiſition to 
the ſeveral colonies, requiring their quotas, and to the 
ſix nations commanding their aid. Though they gran- 
ted themſelves no requeſts, the Board of trade thought 
their preſent prayers ought to be complied with, becauſe 
they ſeemed to be reaſonable. "The war at length expi- 
red, in December 1725, as both parties were tired | 
with a three years fruitleſs exertion, leaving, by their 
treaty of peace, the ſame cauſes to produce ſimilar con- 
tentions in future. | 

In the mean time Shute's complaints were referred to 
two men, the moſt capable of forming a juſt eſtimate of 
the pretenſions and conduct of both parties, fir Philip 
Yorke and fir Clement Wearg, becauſe the Board of 
trade had given already a deciſive opinion. Having heard 
all that lawyers could ſay on topics that admitted of lit- 
tle controverſy, they reported, with a judgement and 
candour worthy of them: that, as to the excluſive choice 
of a ſpeaker and to the practice of adjournment, they 
could not conſider a miſtake in point of law as a wilful 
encroachment : but that, with regard to the other ac- 
cuſations, the pretenſions from which they aroſe muſt 
be deemed unwarrantable invaſions of the regal authori- 
ty, tending to weaken the dependence of the colony, that 
juſtified the expreſſion . of their endeavouring to wreſt 
the ſword from the royal hands.” Diſſatisfied how- 
ever, becauſe they were pertinacious, with a report dic- 
tated by ingenuity and framed. with moderation, the 
agents defired to be heard by the privy-council before 
they (ſhould give their final deciſion, The repreſenta- 
tives counſel relinquiſhed their conduct and claims, ſince 
they had ſound them all indefenſible, except only as 
to 
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to the governor's denial of a ſpeaker and their power of 
adjournment, It was at length adjudged, that Shute had 
made good his charges, and had acted faithfully; that 
the conduct of the delegates not only tended to weaken 
their dependence, but was of evil example to other ſet- 
tlements: and the committee of the privy- council re- 
commended the granting of an explanatory charter, 
with regard to the choice of a ſpeaker and to the power 
of adjournment. 

The trivial paper, that had thus been adviſed by im- 
policy, the duke of Newcaſtle not long after tranſmit- 
ted to Dummer, with a threat which is but too often 
dictated by impotence ; * that, if it were not accepted, 
© it would be neceſſary to ſubmit to the conſideration of 
< the legiſlature what might be farther neceſſary for the 
<< ſupport of the juſt authority of the crown.” The 
delegates did not heſitate a moment in accepting the 
explanatory charter, in ſuch language as implied that a 
favour had been done them, becauſe it confirmed, by poſi- 
tive declaration, the old ; it invigorated that conſtitution, 
the unequal balance of which had been repreſented as the 
cauſe of conſtant inconvenience; it gave force to thoſe 
reaſonings of permanent operation, which the repreſen- 
tatives had uſed to juſtify recent encroachments ; which 
were pregnant with ſovereignty, and therefore, in due 
ſeaſon, brought forth independence, When Shute applied 
for payment of the arrears of his ſalary, the Board of 
trade once more attempted to inſpire the: miniſters with 
wiſdom. In March 1726, they repreſented, * that, 
« ſince the people had, in oppoſition to the royal 
e inſtruction, reduced the governor to an avowed 


te dependence, it would be ptoper that he ſhould 
« be 
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« he paid a ſalary by his majeſty at home, till the inha- 
e bitants of Maſſachuſets can be brought to a better 
<< temper.” The miniſters declared, that it was both 
juſt and neceſſary that the aſſembly ſhould grant a fixed 
and honourable eftabliſhment. The Board admitted the 
truth of a poſrtion which could not be denied, but in 
ſuch terms as implied, that they conſidered the obtention 
of ſo deſirable an object as beyond their influence or: 
power, becauſe their records demonſtrated how often the 
ſame meaſure had been adopted without ſucceſs. They 
recommended, however, that Shute ſhould be again ſent 
back, in order to convince the provincials with what: 
vigour the king will ſupport his faithful ſervants; that 
he may have the honour to carry the royal requiſition of 
a ſtanding allowance of one thouſand. pounds ſterling. 
But they remarked, * that, ſhould they not comply, 
«© there was no method ſo effectual as to lay a ſtate of 
tc the province before the parliament.” While the go- 
vernor quietly retired on a penſion, there was here laid 
the foundation of future conteſt, in which the vigour 
of the delegates obtained an eaſy but deciſive victory over 
the imbecillity of ſtateſmen, who ſacrificed the royal au- 
thority and the national rights to their own eaſe.” 
Meantime as the triumphant conduct of the delegates 
recalled to the remembrance of the paſtors the felicity 
of chartered times, when they had enjoyed almoſt co-or- 
dinate power, they thought themſelves entitled to pre- 
ſent participation. In May 1725, they ſolicited the aſ- 
ſembly to call a ſynod of the churches, ©*as five and 
© forty years had now rolled away ſince they had ſeen 
© ſuch conventions.” The epiſcopal miniſters having 
oppoſed what they thought injurious to them, the appli- 
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cation was poſtponed till the ſubſequent ſeſſion, Biſhop 
Gibſon gave warning to the duke of Newcaſtle of the 
danger, * left it ſhould give a freſh handle of complaint 
„ among the clergy here, who are apt to clamour for 
c a fitting convocation.” Sir Philip Yorke and fir Cle. 
ment Wearg declared ſo ſtrongly againſt the illegality 
of the intended ſynod without the royal conſent, that 
none has been ſince held in New England. Dummer 
was reprimanded for ſeeming to approve of a meaſure, 
thus dangerous and illegal, without communicating 
what appeared as inconſiſtent with the royal prerogative 
as with the peace of the province, By accepting ſuch a 
falary as the delegates thought proper to allow ; by per- 
mitting without objection the two houſes to rule; he al- 
layed for the preſent the ſpirit of independence; and, 
by thus indulging it, enſured the public tranquillity till 
the arrival of a new commander in chief, 

Various complaints having, amid the foregoing tranſ- 
actions, drawn the attention of parliament, it was 
perceived, in 1721, that former laws had proved inef- 
fectual; that new regulations were neceſſary, Addi- 
tional encouragement was now given to the produc- 
tion of naval ſtores, as the proviſions of the late reign 
had been found beneficial; by giving a bounty equal to 
the freight on the importation of hemp from the planta- 
tions: but, as a bad quality had been diſcovered in their 
tar, the former benefit was withdrawn, unleſs a certifi- 
cate were ſent that it had been raiſed in a mode preſcri- 
bed. Theduty on the importation of timber from the 
colonies was judiciouſly withdrawn : the taxes which; to 
the diſgrace of Engliſh policy, had been hitherto paid on 
the export of the national manufactures, were for ever 

aboliſhed 
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aboliſned by an act, that has conferred celebrity on 
Walpole. The cuſtom on the importation of beaver 
was lowered : but the copper ore of the colonies was enu- 
merated, and could” therefore in future be only ſeat to 
Britain. Never were there ſo many laws favourable to 
traffic paſſed in one ſeſſion as during that of 1721: none 
could be more important to the coloniſts, becauſe, while 
their commercial ardour was rouſed by giving rewards 
to their diligence, by facilitating a trade ſo eſſential to 
every country covered with woods, they were enabled 
to ſupply themſelves. with European manufactures, 
cheaper in proportion to the taxes withdrawn, and to the 
competition that from this circumſtance aroſe among the 
merchants who ſold them. It is to be lamented, that 
the various acts of the ſeveral aſſemblies had not been at 
the ſame time reviewed; and the duties and double duties 
removed from Britiſh merchandiſe; the tonnage on Bri- 
tiſh ſhips aboliſhed ; and the reſidents of Britain placed 
on an equality with the coloniſts in civil privilege and 
commercial advantage. What could be more incon- 
gruous, or contrary to the firſt principle of colonization, 
than to permit the merchants of England to be treated, 
within her dependencies, as aliens? The ſtatutes of Anne 
having been found ineffectual, becauſe modes of cir- 
cumvention had been practiſed, heavier penalties were 
now inflicted on thoſe who ſhould deſtroy ſuch pine · trees 
as were not growing within the limits of any ſtownſhip. 
The encouragement, given by thoſe admirable regula- 
tions to the exportation of timber of every kind, neceſ- 
ſarily promoted the deſtruction of the king's woods by 
an ill-diſpoſed people.” The exception in the late 
law furniſhed an argument to men, whoſe acuteneſs 

did 
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did not require the ſuggeſtions of intereſt, During every 
fucceeding ſeſſion, the aſſembly of Maſlachuſets exten - 
ded additional townſhips over the boundleſs wilderneſs, 
in order to free the wood - cutter from recent forfeitures. 
And it anſwered little purpoſe, becauſe they were by 
all diſregarded, to tranſmit the concurring opinions of 
thoſe celebrated ſages, Yorke and Talbot and Fane, that 
the late ſtatute had ſtrengthened: the king's title by ad- 
ditional penalties ; but had deducted nothing from his 
right ta trees growing within a townſhip. 

Owing to thoſe ſalutary laws, to the energy which 
the colonies thence acquired, to the ſelfiſh ſpirit of their 
juriſprudence, and to the advantages derived from loans 
of paper-currency, the moſt important branch of the na- 
tional manufacture ſeemed to wither away. In No- 
vember 1724, the ſhip-carpenters of the river Thames 
complained to their ſovereign, “that their trade was 
hurt, and their workmen emigrated, ſince ſo many 
, veſlels were built in New England.” Weſt, the truly 
judicious and candid counſel of the Board of trade, gave 
it as his opinion; “ that, though their grievance may 
«© be well founded, they might as well complain of 
<« ſhip-building at Briſtol, becauſe the acts of naviga- 
<« tion had declared the plantation-built ſhips ſhould be 
« deemed Engliſh.” Yet the honeſt carpenters were 
wronged, though they could not explain how. Their 
injury reſulted from a circumſtance, illegal and unjuſt ; 
that the ſhips of the Cheſapeake, the Delaware, and 
Maſſachuſcts, were reſpected in the Thames as Britiſh, 
while the river- built veſſels were regarded, in Maſſachu- 
ſets, in Delaware, and in Cheſapeake, as foreign. The 
Board reported, what ought to have rouſed the miniſters 

of 
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of a naval nation: that they had good reaſon to be- 
«« lieye, the number of ſhipwrights in Britain had di- 
1 miniſhed one half ſince 1710; owing to the great 
« number of . ſhips - annually. built in the plantations, 
« which being ſold cheaper, few ſhips are now contrac- 
«© ted for here: and, conſidering the importance of ſo 
uſeful a body of men, they propoſed, as the leaſt excep- 
tionable expedient, to lay a duty of five ſhillings the ton 
on plantation-built ſhips employed in the foreign trade 
of England. The ſimple and juſt remedy had been to 
have declared, by act of parliament, that Britiſh veſſels 
ſhall not be ſubje& to other burdens in the colonies than 
their own. What a ſpectacle, to behold the traders, and 
even the reſidents, of a ſoyereign ſtate treated in her de- 
pendent territories altogether as foreigners! The mi- 
niſters remained inactive, though they were informed, 
that a ſhip of one thouſand tons, and pierced for twenty 
guns, was then building in Maſſachuſets for Portugal or 
for Spain. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


TH E feeble policy of the late reign, which had pla- 
ced the little province of New Hampſhire under the go- 
vernor of Maſſachuſets, was continued during the pre- 
ſent : and the jnattention, that had formerly given it a 
carpenter for its lieutenant-governor, now conferred on 
ita miller. When the Board of trade perceived, from the 


gazette, that Vaughan had been appointed to that im- 
portaat 
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portant truſt, they ſent a remonſtrance to ſecretary Stau. 
hope; complaining, that they were not appriſed before 
the commiſſions of governors were paſſed, fince the pub. 
lic ſervice was injured; ſtating, that, ſince the chief du. 
ty of a lieutenant-governor of this colony is to protect the 
king's woods, there would be as much propriety in 
« appointing a wolf to preſerve the flocks of England 
c as to nominate a man concerned in ſaw-mills to 
c guard from waſte the maſts reſerved for the navy of 
„Britain.“ Vaughan however was received with joy, 
in 1715, becauſe the coloniſts expected indulgence from 
their countryman. He found New Hampſhire inhabited 
by nine thouſand five hundred perſons, who were maſ- 
ters of only one hundred and fifty ſlaves ; who carried on 
a flouriſhing trade in timber and fiſh, amounting to the 
annual value of thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, The 
form of the government was monarchical ; conſiſting of 
a governor and twelve co unſellors appointed by the king; 
of twenty delegates, who repreſented the provincials in 
aftembly. The religion of the Independents had deſcen- 
ded to them, as well as to Maſſachuſets, from the origi- 
nal ſettlers, and inſpired both with the ſame political tenets. 
The firſt aſſembly thanked the king for appointing one 
of themſclves to be their immediate ruler, For a twelve- 
month he governed, with all imaginable ſerenity, a pro- 
vince, which during this ſhort period was ſaid to con- 
tain “ not ten diſaffeted perſons.” But he was ſoon 
obliged to complain to the Board of trade, though he 
could not explain the cauſe, unleſs it aroſe from the na- 
ture of the people, “that their diviſions were ſo great 
« as hardly to be expreſſed.” Amid theſe diſtractions, 
Wentworth was appointed in his room, who was allo a 

native; 
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nativez who ſeems to have found means to rule for 
years à turbulent colony in peace. Yet the Board of 
trade diſcovered how juſt had been their remark to 
Stanhope, that it was not for the intereſt of Britain 
« to appoint men of the country as governors :” and, 
with their wonted attention, they remonſtrated againſt 
five of the counſellors of New Hampſhire, . as being 
« principally concerned in carrying maſts and timber to 
« Spain, whereby they had greatly contributed to the 
&« deſtruction of the woods.“ | 


RHODE-ISLAND any CONNECTICUT 


CONTINUED during the reign of George I. to 
enjoy, from their ancient forms, all the gratifications of 
ſelf-rule, ſince they ated without controul, and, from 
a total diſregard of the commercial ſyſtem of England, 
all the advantages of an unreſtrained trafic, Owing to 
theſe cauſes, chiefly, their populouſneſs had increaſed 
abundantly : Rhode iſland was inhabited, at the acceſſion 
of that monarch, by eight thouſand five hundred perſons, 
who commanded five hundred negroes ; and Connecti- 


cut contained forty-ſix thouſand inhabitants, who rejoi- 


ced in the ſervices of fifteen hundred ſlaves. While they 
thus acquired wealth from illicit traffic, former com- 
plaints were continually urged, © that their aſſemblies 
« paſſed acts deſtructive of the commerce of Britain, 
* and repugnant to her laws:“ in 1716, warnings were 
| Ee tranſmitted 
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tranſmitted to the Board of trade, © that, unleſs they 
«© were made more ſenſible of their dependence, neglegz 
„may be attended with very ill conſequences, as they 
© are daily growing more numerous and powerful.“ 
They were threatened with the loſs of their charters, 
without making any change in their conduct, becauſe 
ſimilar threats had never been followed by forfeiture, 
Owing to the © numerous misfeaſances of the proprie. 
< tary colonies,” there was introduced into parliament, in 
1720, the ſame bill, for their regulation, which had not 
been ſupported in 1715, which, in the midſt of more 
intereſting objects, was oppoſed, neglected, and relin- 
quiſhed, It was on, this occaſion, that Dummer, the 
agent, publiſhed his famous defence of the New Engliſh 
charters, who, with the congenial ſpirit of his country, 
pleaded what was there regarded as deciſive, that no king 
of England, either from original diſcovery or firſt poſ- 
ſeſſion, had any right to grant ſuch patents. Though 
lord Carteret was ſecretary of ſtate, he permitted the 
dedication of a treatiſe, which denied the ſovereignty of 
Britain over her tranſatlantic territories z which offered 
a demonſtration that neither his anceſtors nor himſelf 
had any valid title to the Jerſeys or Carolina, though 
be was a proprietor. As the late meaſure had failed, be- 
cauſe it was weakly deſigned and feebly maintained, 
the minifters adopted, in July 1723, a project, that 
ſeems to have been intended rather as a trial of the temper 
of the coloniits than deligned as a ſettled plan of ſerious 


policy. Rhode-iſland and ConneQitut were aſked to 


ſubmit to a regal government, as other plantations had 
lately done, by conſenting to an annexation to New 


Hampſhire. As might have been foreſeen, both inſiſted, 
in 
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| in characteriſtic language, that they will by no means 
part with any of their privileges, unleſs wrenched 
« from them againſt their minds: that, were it practi- 
cable to ſecure their property and their religion in the 
propoſed coalition, it appeared impoſſible to remove 
Maſſachuſets from its intervenient ſtation, The mor- 
tification of refuſal, always attended with loſs of influence, 
was one of the leaſt evils which reſulted from recent 
diſappointment, becauſe former practices were continued 
when the coloniſts perceived, that the counſels of Bri- 
tain could ſuggeſt no mode of prevention. Governed by 
theſame maxims and engaged in ſimilarity of purpoſe, the 
four ſettlements, which had been always known by one 
general denomination of New England, ſeemed to have 
been deſigned for one province, fince a people, whoſe 
religion and cuſtoms, whoſe forms and laws, are the 
ſame, eaſily coaleſce. Vet no power but that of an act 
of parliament could perform, what ſound policy dictated ; 
could remove the ſingular diſſentions of New Hampſhire, 
the apparent revolt of Maſſachuſets, the innumerable 
« misfeaſances*” of Rhode-iſland and Connecticut; by 
forming one royal goverament that ſhould corre& the 
tendency to independence, which had been long remark- 
ed and was conſtantly deplored. 

To the foregoing events it was chiefly owing, that 
the miniſters had lately paid more than uſual attention to 
colonial affairs; in order to diſcover the cauſes of uni- 
verſal diſorder and to promote the intereſt of neceſſary 
reform. In obedience to ſpecial directions, the Board 
o trade preſented to the lords juſtices, in September 1721, 
2 report, which had required the reſearch of a twelve- 
month to prepare; which ſeems to have then exhauſted 
Ee 2 an 
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an important ſubject, and has been ſince regarded 2 
a monument of laborious inquiry and collected wiſdom. 
Having diſplayed the geographical ſituation of the conti. 
nental colonies, the various forms of their conſtitutions, 
the numbers of their people, and the extent of their 
ſtrength, the Board endeavoured to demonſtrate their 


ſingular importance to the commerce and revenue of 


Britain, By inquiries at the cuſtom-houſe, they found, 
that, upon an average of the three years ending at Chriſt. 
mas 1717, the value of the imports from the tranſatlan- 
tic ſettlements, amounted to — 1,527, 6967; 
Of the exports thither, and to Africa and 

Madeira, to — TI, 


They diſcovered that, upon the ſame ave- 
rage, the amount of the imports from 
the continental colonies was 382,576/. 
But, ſince the valuation of tobacco had 
been eſtabliſhed when during the reign 
of William the price was higher, there 
ought to be dedufted; — — — 


80, oool. 


And the real value of the imports could 
therefore only be deemed — ĩ — 902,570, 
The value of exports thither, 


Of foreign goods, 136, 1411. 


Of Britiſh, —— 294,886 
— 431,27 


Vet, as the cargoes tranſmitted to Africa, 
Madeira, and other countties, ought to 
be regarded as really ſent to the conti- 
nental colonies, the true export ought 


500,000. 
And 
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And they, from this exaggerated ſtatement, 
inferred, that the value of exports ex- 
ceeded the imports in a ſum which ought 
to be conſidered as a favourable balance, 
or a debt from the plantations lying 
northward of Maryland, ſince the im- 
ports from the more ſouthern ſettlements 
were greater than the exports, ; 
Such were the aukward attempts of theBoard to lower 
the value of imports and to raiſe that of the exports, 
The annual average during the ſame pe- 
riod of the ſhipping, which were re- 
quired to tranſport thoſe immenſe car- 
goes toand from the colonies, was cal- 


> 200,0001, 


culated at — — 75,587 tons, 
The tonnage required for the. national 
trade, according to the ſame average, 
was, Britiſh 419,681 tons, 
Foreign 17,446 — 437,127 


From this fallaciqus detail it was inſiſted, that the 
colonial ſhipping was equal to one ſixth of the national: 
and by a variety of other calculations, all equally forced, 
the Board diſcovered, that the plantations employed one 
fourth, perhaps one third, of the whole navigation of Bri- 
tain, It is from the epoch of this repreſentation, and 
from the date of the ſtatute of the preſent year, exempt- 
ing Britiſh manufatures, when exported, from taxes, 
that we ought to date the origin of fictitious entries at 
the cuſtom-houſe, and the riſe of a kind of conſpiracy, to 
degrade every other branch of traffic, in order to exalt 
that of the colonies. Whoever reads this famous report 
nuſt perceive, that the commercial reaſonings of the 


Ee 3 Board 


— 
— 
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Board are ſometimes contradictory and ſometimes incon. 
cluſive, becauſe, without looking into their own Wiſer 
minds, they had converſed too much with Gee, who had 


long terrified the nation“, by inſiſting, that an unfavour- 


able 


The following detail exhibits a more preciſe aceduut, than the decla- 
matory ſtatement of the Board of trade, of the relative importance of each 
branch of the national commerce during the year 2718, and of the amount 
of the whole, 


Tonnage of ſhips cleared outward to, Ditto entered inwards from, 


Engliſh tons, Foreign, Engliſh tons, Foreign, 
46,632 — 2510 Denmark and Norway, - 99,891 — 185g 
— Sweden, [war] D)! 350 — 
2,248 3 Eaſtland, EF wn Ws 77921 — 450 
4,318 — 150 Archangel, - - - 13,000 
26,896 — 8218 Germany, - = - = - 19,862 — g193 
111,039 — 3781 Holland, - - - 40,294 — 1649 
22,511 — 988 France. $,451 — 1422 
7,011 — 792 Spain, [including the Canaries] 9,839 — 944 


17,717 — Portugal [including Madeira] 20, 147 — 
33433 — The Streights, - - 13,06 — 
ee _ 30 Turkey, "WY IH BY 3 Ve ww. 3,160 — 
6,146 — Africa,. 1230 — 
6,510 — Eaſt Indies 4,100 — 
28,833 — Weſt Indies 31,879 — 
30, 430 — Continental colonies, = - - 42,641 — 
7,164 — Newfoundland and Greenland, 4,725 — 
_ South Sea, - - 1,610 — 
5,941 — 70 Guernſey and Jerſey, = = = 94,747 — 
84,394 — Ireland and ifle of Man, - 27,414 — 
— North ſeas = +« F- > 925 — 
427,962 16,809 353,871 15,577 
— — — PFaxcurable balance of trade, 74,091 2,999 


427,962 16,809 


_—— — — 


able balance of trade ran againſt England ; becauſe they 
were carried away by prejudices that have deſcended to 
the preſent times. 

But, having collected facts from their accurate 1 


and learned wiſdom from their predeceſſors experience, 
their political argumentations will be found to have been 
much more ſatisfactory and juſt. And, having evinced 
what was aſſuredly true, though ſomewhat overſtated, 
the great importance of the colonies, the Board propoſed 
modes for ſecuring them from danger and for improving 
their uſefulneſs, by preventing the encroachments of 
France; by cultivating the good will of the aborigines; 
by regulating the irregularities of their political ſyſtems. 
The firſt, they remarked, could only be accompliſhed by 
building fortifications on their northern and ſouthern 
frontiers ; the ſecond might be gained by preſents and 
attention; but various obſtacles had long obſtructed the 
third, They found the great difficulty to have ariſen 
from chartered governments, which, though not all equal- 
ly guilty, had refuſed obedience to juſt commands, had 
broken through the acts of trade, had made Jaws con- 
trary to thoſe of Britain, had harboured pirates and out- 
laws, and had denied quotas of aid to each other. In 
addition to theſe ancient accuſations, they obſerved, 
* that ſome of the proprietary governments had ſhewn 
too great an inclination to be independent of their 
© mother kingdom, though it had ever been the wiſdom 
of this and of all other ſtates to ſecure the abſolute 
* ſubmiſſion of their plantations by all poſſible means.” 
And they propoſed, as eſſential to neceſſary reformation, 
that improvident charters ſhould be immediately reſumed, 
though it was but juſt to conſider the plaaters as ſubjects, 

„ deſerving 
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deſerving encouragement in all reaſonable things not 
prejudicial to Britain, Yet they recommended, as the 
beſt means to cure every inconvenience, to put the con- 
tinental colonies under a captain- general, who, attend. 
ed by one or more counſellors from each plantation, and 
ſupported by a fixed ſalary, ſufficient to maintain his dig- 
nity independent of the coloniſts, might be able to raiſe 
a general contribution of men and money for the defence 
of the whole; might enſure the obedience of ſubordinate 
governors by his immediate ſuperintendence. Relying 
on the evident utility of their plan, they entered into 
no detail with regard to his praQtical operations ; pro- 
miſing, however, future explanations when they ſhould 
be aſked. Though the preſent project ſeems to have 
been literally copied from that of their predeceſſors dy- 
ring the reign of William, it ought to be remembered, 
that a king of England, without the concurrence of 
parliament, could confer no ſuch dictatorial powers. It 
was, however, ſo far adopted, that the earl of Stair was 
requeſted to accept of an office which was equal to the 
greatneſs of his talents: but, prompted by his genius, per- 
haps warned by the friendly admonitions of Hunter, who 
had lately returned from New York, he refuſed a ſtation 
which had involved him in continual vexation and final 
diſgrace. And the Board ſeem to have exerciſed their di- 
ligence and their talents to no practical purpoſe. Of 
this reſpectable commiſſion it has ever been the praiſe, 
that they have exerted themſelves as the guardians of the 
national intereſts, as the patrons of the colonies, as the 
ſupporters of the commercial ſyſtem of Britain, though 


their ſucceſs hath not been always equal to their inten- 
| tions 
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tions and their efforts, becauſe their power was not pro- 
portionate to the extent of their will. 


— ...... — — — 
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80 greatly had this province proſpered during the 
foregoing reign, notwithſtanding internal conteſts and 
foreign warfare, that it contained, at the acceſſion of 
George I. twenty ſeven thouſand planters, who enjoyed 
the labour of four thouſand ſlaves : and to theſe numbers 
were daily added the numerous emigrants from New 
England and from Ireland, who, while they augmented 
their population, confirmed their principles. Their 

commerce of peltry, of proviſions, of naval ſtores, and 
of lumber, required ſeven thouſand five hundred tons of 
ſhipping, which were navigated by fifteen hundred men. 

The provincials lived under a royal, but feeble, govern- 
ment, compoſed of a governor and twelve counſellors, 
who were appointed by the king ; of a body of nineteen 
repreſentatives, who were choſen by the freeholders, 
And under this form they enjoyed ſome degree of tran- 
quillity at the joyful commencement of the preſent reign, 
becauſe mens hopes and fears were ſuſpended, 

Confuſion however was expected from the choice of 
the new delegates, ſubſequent to the demiſeof the crown, 
ſince. “ their ill humour had grown upon forbearance, 

and the threatening mandates of the late reign were 

“ regarded as bullying letters.” With theſe proſpects 
before him, Hunter exclaimed: ©* Happy he who has no- 


thing to do with theſe colonies ! upon the foot they 
© now 
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* now ſtand, they run a riſque of an entire and ſpeedy 
„ ruin.” Influenced by theſe apprehenſions, that able 
officer wrote the Board of trade, in March 1715 : * know 
«* your lordſhips cannot be of opinion that I ought daily 
to beg my bread of thoſe who take pleaſure in my 
« ſufferings, which encourages me to requeſt your lord. 
« ſhips again to uſe your endeavours for a ſettlement 
& by act of parliament, as her late majeſty directed: 
for I can ſtake my life and fortune upon it, that never 
«© any revenue can be obtained on this fide but from 
<« year to year, upon ſuch conditions that no man who 
regards the intereſts of the crown can conſent to.“ 
When the whiggiſh Board of the preſent reign had pe- 
ruſed a letter, dictated by recent ſufferings and preſcience 
of events, they aſked him, in the language of their tory 
predeceſſors, which could not have been fincere, to in- 
form them, if there was any proſpect that the aſſem- 
« bly will fettle an eſtabliſhed revenue, in order to 
© the ſettling of ſuch a revenue by act of parliament, 
ce in caſe the aſſembly ſtill refuſe.” 

Foreſeeing probably that the preſent miniſters would 
act the ſame futile part as the late rulers, Hunter exer- 
ted his talents to procure from the delegates what 
he deſpaired of obtaining from the parliament, When 
the aſſembly convened in May 1715, the effect of his 
intrigues immediately appeared, Mulford, having made 
a violent ſpeech againſt the governor's deſigns, becaule, 
being a weaker man, he was a more violent whig, was 
expelled by his fellow-repreſentatives, and by this means 
a majority of * the well-diſpoſed party was gained. 
A compromiſe enſued, “though it was carried with 


great difficulty,” by which they agreed to ſettle a reve- 
nue 
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nue fot five years: he, in return, gave his conſent to an 
at of general naturalization, which had often been 
denied without reaſon, to a province inhabited by Dutch- 
men. It is to be lamented, that the reconcilement of 
governors and aſſemblies was but too often cemented by ſa« 
erificing, to their mutual paſſions, the juriſprudence and the 
mercantile intereſts of England. The act for ** ſupport= 
“ ing the government“ ſtamped a higher value on fo- 
reign filver than the ſtatute of Anne allowed; it impoſed 
2 variety of duties on the importation of negroes, on 
«© European goods,” and on the tonnage of veſſels. 
Foreſecing every objection to theſe obnoxious impoſts, 
Hunter apologized for his own conduct, when he tranſ- 
mitted theſe laws to Whitehall by aſking “what was 
<« there left him to do, ſince he had been ſtruggling 
ec hard for bread itſelf for five years to no effect, and 
« during four of them unpitied.” Miranda, a Britiſh 
merchant, while he yet felt that he had paid a tax on his 
ſhips, unjuſt becauſe unequal, complained of “ the 
* ſcandalous practice of collecting duties on Engliſh 
& ſhipping and exempting their own.” And the Board 
of trade, urged no leſs by their own remarks than by 
this remonſtrance, informed the governor, that his fa- 
vourite, but defectire, bills muſt be altered, or they 
ſhould be obliged to lay them before the king for his 
diſſent, The fame affembly iſſued a conſiderable ſum 
in paper bills, becauſe they remarked, “ that the Indian 
„nations were wavering in their faith, and the forti- 
“ fications of the province were gone much to decay.” 
As they feared the encroachments of France, they endea- 
voured to make their militia more uſeful, And they 
gaye encouragement to navigation, by exempting the 

veſſels 
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veſſels of the province from cuſtoms. Having thus by 
the aid of Morris, who was appointed chief juſtice in 
order that government might be ſtrengthened by promo. 


gained at once a ftanding revenue and the confidence of 
the delegates, Hunter ruled without obſtruction, for ſeve= 
ral years, * this hitherto-ungovernable province.“ He 
was vexed rather than diſturbed by the complaints of 
Mulford, who, though he was derided-as a madman, 
had been proſecuted without ſufficient cauſe. When 
the governor's friends had expelled this ancient repre- 
ſentative for his vehemence of oppoſition, here ſhould 
have ended the triumph of party, ſince the publication 
of his ſpeech could have influenced none but men ſtill 
weaker than himſelf. The continuance of Mulford's ac- 
cuſatians in England, ** owing to the encouragement he 
„had met with from ſome great men, gave the aſſem- 
bly an opportunity of tranſmitting Hunter's panegyric, 
conceived with great vigour of ſentiment and executed 
with ſome elegance of language, 

Subſequent events however diſcovered, that, though 
apparent tranquillity was preſerved by the vigorous ta- 
lents of Hunter, the former principles of the people were 
{ſtrengthened by continual emigrations from New Eng- 
land. The aſſembly of May 1717 convened under the 
ſame influence which had dictated the proceedings of the 
| laſt. At the ſame time that they continued to give en- 
couragement to agriculture and to commerce, they 

thought it their duty to diſcharge the public debts, ſince 

one half of theſe engagements was owing to the gover- 

nor, the counſellors, and delegates, for ſervices perfor- 
med. With this deſign, they iſſued an immenſe * 
| cr 


ting men who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in its ſupport, 


ber of bills of credit, which the private creditor was 
compelled to receive, however diſproportionate to the 
value of his claims: and, for objects of their bounty or 
their juſtice, they looked back to the inſurgents of the 
year 1689, whoſe children were now rewarded for the 
merit of their fathers. The grand-jury of the province 
preſented a remonſtrance to the governor againſt the 
paſſing of a bill, that they inſiſted was as deſtructive of 
the induſtry as of the morals of the people. With true 
democratical violence, the delegates ordered that reſ- 
pectable body to be taken into cuſtody and to be diſchar- 
ged with reprimand, Hunter endeavoured to gain, for 
this law, the approbation of the Board of trade, by re- 
calling to their remembrance the glories of the revolu- 
tion and the immortality of William. But declama- 
tion is ſeldom oppoſed with effect to intereſt, Unmo- 
ved by the whiggiſh effuſions of the governor, the mer- 
chants of London vigorouſly oppoſed a meaſure which 
they regarded as fatal to credit and to commerce. That 
the oppoſition of the traders was juſt, though it was not 
ſucceſsful, may be inferred from the contradictory con- 
duc of the aſſembly ; who, in 1717, reduced the inte- 
reſt of money to fix in the hundred, and in the ſubſe- 
quent year raiſed it to eight. Hunter returned in 1719 
to Britain, with ſuch encomiums from the aſſembly as 
no provincial ruler had ever received; attributing, in the 
language of compliment rather than of truth, the proſpe- 
rous ſtate of a province, which had now no grievances 
to complain of, to his juſt adminiſtration; and wiſhing 
that future governors might, by the ſame patriotic con- 


duct, merit like him the praiſes of the people. 
| A? | Schuyler, 
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| Schuyler, whoſe weakneſs of intelle& and goodneſy 
of purpoſe qualified him for the inſtrument of men more 
artful and deſigning than himſelf, had ſcarcely aſſumed 
command, as preſident of the council, when he began 
to make changes of inferior officers and to meditate greater 
alterations. Hunter haſtened to the Board of trade to 
ſhew the fatal confequences of his ſucceſſor's conduct, 
and to point out a preventive remedy in the royal inter- 
poſition, Secretary Craggs commanded Schuyler, in 
the king's name, not to ſuffer the aſſembly to be diſſol- 
ved either by deſign or accident. By preventing the. ef- 
ferveſcence of faction and the virulence of conteſt, Hun- 
ter merited, for this one ſtroke of ſound policy, morelaſt- 
ing praiſe than from the whole of his perſonal adminiſ- 
tration, which conſiſted in little more than perpetual 
efforts to gain from a ſtingy people” a reaſonable ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

Burnet, a ſon of the famous biſhop, who poſſeſſed 
ſome of his prejudices and many of his talents, aſſumed 
the government in September 1720. He immedi» 
ately found, that there was a majority of the counſel- 
lors who oppoſed his deſigns, ſince they were influenced 
by Schuyler. With great addreſs, he procured their 
abſence, by ſhewing that he could convict them of of- 
fences againſt the royal inſtructions, though they never 
forgave the ſuggeſtion. And, by the advice of the ableſt 
lawyers of the neighbouring provinces, he prudently de- 
termined, becauſe he ſaw parties preparing for conteſt, 
that the repreſentatives, choſen during the adminiſtration 
of Hunter, ſhould ſtill continue to exerciſe their truſt. 
Influenced by Morris, whoſe abilities had procured for 
bis predeceſſor a ſalary and peace, the aſſembly of Oc- 

tober 
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tober 1720 granted to Burnet the former revenue for 
a farther term of five years: yet, with their uſual policy, 
they impoſed a duty of two in the hundred on European 
manufaQures imported; which the Board of trade con- 
firmed, however averſe to acts laying taxes on com- 
merce, becauſe it was neceſlary for the ſupport of go- 
vernment. From the peace of Ryſwick, the traders of 
New York had grown rich by ſupplying the Canadians 
with the various commodities that Indians require : but 
the preſent aſſembly, urged by the ſpirit of Burnet, pro- 
hibited a traffic which was deemed no leſs contrary to 
policy than inconſiſtent with their intereſts. And the 
too ſtrenuous oppoſition of the merchants of London, to 
a meaſure which they thought diſadvantageous to them, 
gave the governor a fine opportunity of expoſing their 
ignorance of American geography, and of attempting, by 
the triumph of his victory, to evince, that their other 
complaints agaiaſt the practice of his. province were 
equally unfounded and unworthy of attention. 

How admirable is the policy of France, which en- 
deayours to draw from the moſt diſadvantageous ſtipula- 
tions every poſſible benefit! From the date of the peace 
of Utrecht, ſhe had extended, with her wonted activity, 
the advantages of her fiſhery and traffic for peltry, as 
well as the limits of her American empire. Though, 
from the ſettlement of the colonies, the Engliſh provin- 
cials had complained of French encroachments ; yet 
there had exiſted no ſolid ground for conteſt, except 
where actual poſſeſſion was invaded; the rights of the 
aborigines bad been unbappily diſregarded by both par- 
ties; and there had been no ſpecihc convention to fur- 
niſh controverſy with argument which the law of na- 


tions 
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tions had not ſupplied. Tt was the treaty of Utrecht, 
that firſt ſet bounds to the pretenſions of the two nations; 
that, by engaging the conſent of each, gave juſt cauſe of 
clamour when either infringed its ſolemn agreement, It 
was not the fault of that pacification, if the miniſters of 
George wanted ſkill or inclination to draw from it every 
national benefit. Animated by the neglects of Bri- 
tiſh ſtateſmen, the French ſent orders to Canada, in 1718, 
tocommence a traffic on the banks of lake Ontario, though 
it is ſurrounded by the moſt fruitful hunting-grounds of 
the ſix nations, which had been recently acknowledged 
to be the territories of Britain, In the ſubſequent year, 
they gained the ineffectual conſent of the Onondagas, 
one of the tribes of that confederacy, to build a trading- 
houſe in their country, which was ſoon converted into 
a fortification, Whatever ſovereignty the ſix nations 
enjoyed from nature, whatever rights they poſſeſſed from 
laws common to mankind, the French, who now flat- 
tered their ruling paſſion by contending for their inde- 
pendence, could regard them only as Britiſh ſubjects, 
fince they had ſolemnly conſented to conſider 
them as ſuch by the treaty of Utrecht. In 1720, Jon- 
caire took poſſeſſion of the moſt important paſs on a con- 
tinent, full of rivers, lakes, and defiles, the ſtreight which 
connects thoſe immenſe collections of water, denomina- 
ted Ontario and Erie; which opens a communication 
with the ſouthern countries to the confluence of the 
Miſſiſſippi: and here he laid the foundation of Niagara, 
the future ſource of American conteſt and of bloody war- 
fare. Burnet commenced his adminiſtration with gi- 
ving notice to the aſſembly of the intrigues and en- 


croachments of France, without receiving effectual aſ- 
ſiſtance, 
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ſiſtance, becauſe at preſent the danger was diſtant. In 
every diſpatch, he informed the Board of trade of the 
ambitious purpoſes of the rival nation. And, urged by 
his conſtant complaints, they wearied with repreſenta- 
tions the miniſters, who ſeem to have been reſolved to 
preſerve, by any ſacrifice,* the friendſhip of a people 
whom an oppoſition of intereſt has deſtined to be perpe- 
tual opponents. In June 1722, the Board inſtructed 
that able officer to extend with caution the Engliſh 
« ſettlements as far as poſſible, ſince there was no great 
t probability of obtaining the determination of general 
©* boundary.” Encouraged by a requeſt which con- 
firmed natural inclination, Burnet obtained, from the aſ- 
ſembly of 1726, a grant of three hundred pounds, which 


enabled him to build a ſmall fortification at Oſwego, on 
Ff the 


| 
* The ſubjoined recital of a'proclamation of the governor of Maryland, 
on the 13th of September 1717, will enable the reader to contraſt the con- 
duct of the Britiſh court in 1717 with the proceedings of the French court 
in 1777. [From the paper=office, ] 


Whereas the right honourable Joſeph Addiſon, Eſq. one of his majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, by his letter, dated at Whitehall the Sth of July 
laſt, has ſignified to me, that upon his majeſty's having received advice, from 
the court of France, of the iſland of Martinico having revolted from the 
French government and having ſent away the governor and intendant thereof, 
and that the regent of France had defired his majeſty, that none of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands or dominions belonging to the crown of Great Britain may 
countenance or encourage that rebellion: it was thereupon his majefty's 
royal will and pleaſure, that the ſaid reyolt ſhould be as much as poſſible 
diſcountenanced by his ſubjects, and that the perſons concerned in that re- 
bellion ſhould be more ſpeedily reduced to their juſt obedience, 2nd hindered 
from all manner of ſubſiſtence or protection whatſoever, from any of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects or plantations in America, 


The governor therefore ſtrictly commanded, that none of the people of 
- Maryland ſhall in any manner aid or prote & the ſaid rebels. 
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the margin of lake Ontario, where the river Onondaga 
diſembogues its kindred waters. Longueil, the gover- 
nor of Canada, diſregarding the terms of the late Paci- 
fication and the preſent amity of the two courts, proteſ- 
ted againſt his purpoſe, and threatened hoſtilities. Whe. 
ther the fix nations were actuated by a dread of the 
French power, or were gratified by the preſents ſent 
them from England, nothing could exceed the wiſdom 
of their counſels with regard to this tranſaction: in Sep- 
tember 1726, they folemnly ſurrendered their extenſive 
territories to the crown of England, as a ſacred truſt to 
be preſerved againft all invaders, that they might always 
enjoy the pleaſures and the profits of the chace : and they 
tranſmitted a formal requeſt to the king, whom they 
flattered with the appellation of Great, that the French 
might be removed, either by perſuaſion or force, from their 
uſurpation at Niagara, Yet the miniſters purſued their 
former policy of courting the French by any means, 
ſince they were neither animated with hope nor rouſed by 
fear. 

Meanwhile the governor loſt his influence over the 
delegates, becauſe, by imprudently mortifying the pride 
of conſiderable men, of Schuyler, of Phillips, of 
De Lancy, he provoked their hatred and their oppoſi- 
tion, Burnet's bark was however wrecked on a rock 
which could not have been weathered either by {kill or 
caution. From the commencement of his adminiſtra- 
tion, the repreſentatives had oppoſed. with becoming 
ſpirit theoffice of auditor-general of thecolonial revenue, 
which had been inveſted in Horatio Walpole after the 
deceaſe of Blathwayte; which gave him a penſion of 


five in the hundred on the amount of their taxes, with» 
out 
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out adminiſtering to them any poſſible benefit. In 
proportion as Burnet ſupported the intereſts of the audi- 
tor, he loſt the good will of the members: when his 
endeavours, either languid or vigorous, had failed, he 
attracted the powerful enmity of Walpole. Directed by 
theſe motives, the aſſembly of 1725 refuſed to conti- 
nue the former revenue and attempted to reduce the 
amount. From the revolution to the preſent times, the 
provincial conſtitution had undergone a conſiderable al- 
teration, imperceptible indeed to all but the moſt atten- 
tive obſervers. When William re-eſtabliſhed its forms 
upon a plan conſimilar to thoſe of England, he inſtrue- 
ted the governor, that all money ſhould be granted to 
the crown by laws of indefinite duration, to be paid 
eto the receiver- general, and diſtributed by the gover- 
“ nor and council.“ Having received a leſſon from the 
New Engliſh, the delegates, even before that monarch 
had ceaſed to reign, had overturned with eaſe a feeble 
fabric, ſince it was weakly ſupported. They had de- 
nied to the counſellors the privilege of amending money- 
bills, and had queſtioned their right to legiſlate ; and 
they had acquired the appointment of their own treaſu- 
rer, who was accountable only to them: during the 
reign of Anne, they had gained a conſiderable ſhare of 
the executive power, ſince they only gave it temporary 
ſupport, deducting continually from the prerogative what 
they conferred on themſelves. And, though names ſeem- 
ed to remain, the nature of the conſtitution was really 
changed: from being monarchical it had already become 
democratical. | 

In this ſpirit of aggraadizement, the aſſembly conve- 
ned, in May 1726. They continued the inſufficient re- 
Ff 2 venue 
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venue for the payment of the civil eſtabliſhment for three 
years longer, As the delegates had long enjoyed the 
moſt unbounded influence over money, they now attempt - 
ed, what ſeemed indeed to reſult neceſſarily from their 
former pretenſions, to make every officer dependent on 
themſelves, by reſolving whether he were neceſſary, and 
what ſhould be his pay. They reduced the appointment 
of the chief juſtice, from three hundred pounds a year, to 
two hundred and fifty; pretending, that they did not 
object to his adminiſtration, but that the colony, now 
leſs wealthy than formerly, was unable to maintain fo 
great an eſtabliſhment. As, from a peculiarity in the 
conſtitution of New York, the chief juſtice may enjoy 
a ſeat in the houſe of repreſentatives, Morris had an op- 
portunity of delivering a ſpeech, which at once put an 
end to debate by reducing his hearers to the dilemma of 
either admitting the truth of his reaſonings or of claiming 
independence, ** What can this province be conſidered, 
« ſaid he, but the inconſiderable diſtrict of a great em- 
« pire, and entitled conſequently to none of the rights 
of ſovereignty which independent nations enjoy from 
<< their innate power and the world's conſent ? even the 
&« privilege of legiſlation, which we have derived nei- 
„ther from nature, original compact, nor from our 
« own act, but from the grants of a king of England, 
& muſt be regulated by the ſpecial privileges conferred, 
© rather than by analcgical reaſonings with regard to 
„ what other popular conventions, diflimilar in their na- 
© ture, poſſeſs. In vain is it therefore for us, the dele- 
« pates of a dependent dominion, to pretend to the vari- 
e ous powers of the repreſentatives of an independent 


„ ſtate, Yet we have even gone beyond the limits 
| &« which 
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& which the commons of Britain, a body who under- 
& ſtand the nature of liberty and know their own rights, 
6 have at all times ſet to their privileges, except when 
& once they ſacrificed the conſtitution to their fanaticiſm : 
© they never invade the prerogative, by reſolving what 
© officers are neceſſary, or by diminiſhing the ſalaries of 
© thoſe whom they admit to be uſeful : they never diſ- 
„ pence with the law, by voting away taxes which had 
& been already appropriated by an act of the legiſlature : 
« yet it were eaſy to multiply inſtances in which we, leſs 
& cautious and intelligent, have exerciſed a diſpenſing 
© power. Where this will end, concluded he, God 
e only knows! but what theſe proceedings mean it is not 
% very difficult to gueſs. How miſchievous in its con- 
© ſequences ſuch an example may be to the reſt of the 
« plantations, and of what dangerous tendency to ſhake 
© off their dependence on the Britiſh government, will 
te be humbly ſubmitted to the miniſters of ſtate to judge 
© of.” When Burnet diſcovered, that the delegates 
could not be perſuaded to continue the former revenue, 
during the ſame term and to the ſame amount, he diſſol- 
ved a body which had fat ſince 1715, and which had 
grown unpopular in proportion to the length of its con- 
tinuance. 

Incited by the principles of their conſtituents as well 
as by their own purpoſes, the repreſentatives of 1727 
trode in the ſteps of their predeceſſors. They equally at- 
tempted to render all officers dependent on them, by leſ- 
ſening their ſalaries; they endeavoured to weaken the 
ſupreme court of common-law, by attacking its juriſ- 


diction ; they overturned the chancery-court, by reſol- 
ving, in the language of the ſeſſion of 1708, that it had 
Ff3..y been 


been eſtabliſhed by incompetent power. And Burnet, 
who was fond of the character of chancellor, immediate- 
ly diſſolved an aſſembly, which had thus mortified his pre- 
judices and aſſaulted his power. The tendency of the 
delegates meaſures, uniform in their manner and directed 
to one end, did not eſcape the attention of ſagacious 
obſervers, who lamented © the dangerous conſequences, 
„ when a reſolve of the houſe may ſaon be conſidered as 
© of more authority than the king's commands, or even 
of an act of parliament, if it is not accompanied 
« with force to ſupport it.” It was remarked, by in- 
telligent beholders, how much more eaſy it was to con- 
ceive than deſcribe the degree of weakneſs to which the 
adminiſtration was reduced; © occaſioned by the king's 
not having a fund to ſupport government.” Among 
others, who had ſeen with concern the intereſting 
ſcene, the attorney-general, Bradley, wrote to ſecretary 
Pople, in January 1727-8 : * I doubt not but the Board 
ce will, from their former experience of the aſſemblies 
© of this country, and the preſent diſpoſition they 
4 ſeem to be in, plainly perceive, that they aim at no- 
tc thing leſs than being independent of the kingdom of 
% Great-Britain, as faſt as they can.“ 


NEW JERSEY. 


THOUGH this province could boaſt of no dire& 
trade with Britain, and enjoyed little foreign traffic, ſhe 
had 
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had partaken of the general proſperity of her neighbours 
during the foregoing reign ; owing to her internal in- 
duſtry. Already inhabited by twenty-one thouſand 
planters, who commanded the ſervices of fifteen hun- 
dred flaves, the colony acquired daily additional num- 
bers from New England and from Ireland. The form 
of their royal government, compoſed of a governor and 
twelve counſellors, who were appointed by the king, 
and of twenty-four delegates, who were choſen by the 
freeholders, was fimilar to that of New York in its ge- 
neral detail. But they began to conſider it, with rea- 
ſon, as a grievance, that their governor, their judges, 
and even their inferior officers, reſided in that province, 
which had long claimed a ſuperiority, though without 
a cauſe, 

New Jerſey however was not happy, ſince former 
conteſts continued. Owing to the enmity of Cox to 
governor Hunter, and to the zeal of Talbot, a proteſtant 
miſſionary, the multitude were inflamed to that degree, 
& as to grow fond of their deluſion and to take part: with 
their deceivers. Free from grievances, there exiſted 
no real ground ſor uneaſineſs, ** unleſs it were in their 
& nature, ſince they are moſtly all from New England.” 
Amid this ferment, it was eaſy to form an aſſociation 
againſt the payment of taxes, which were ſuppoſed to be 
collected by improper authority. W hat can evince more 
clearly the vehement paſſion of the times, and of the 
parties, than that the grand-jury of Weſt Jerſey ſhould 
have indicted the chief juſtice, the preſident of the coun- 
cil, and the attorney-general, for acting inconſiſtent 
with law ! And monſtrous crimes prevailed where it was 
almoſt impoſſible, either from the prejudices of the Qua- 

Ff 4 kers, 
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kers, or the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of the people, to procure 
convictions, Little could be expected from an aſſembly 
which was called early in 1716, during the preſent tur- 
moil. When they were adjourned from Burlington to 
Amboy; becauſe they were alarmed with a conſpiracy 
to carry the torch through the capital, many of the mem- 
bers, influenced by Cox, their ſpeaker, refuſed to attend, 
A ſmall majority having however, by unuſual arts, been 
prevailed on to meet, the repreſentatives reſtored unani- 
mity to the legiſlature, and with it public repoſe, by ex- 
pelling their abſent members, whoſe unmanly arts had 
rendered them unworthy of their ſtation. And, urged by 
the ſpirit of men newly converted to duty, they granted 
a ſmall revenue for the ſupport of the civil eſtabliſhment 
during the three ſubſequent years. The flight of 
Cox, becauſe warrants were iſſued to ſeize him for his 
ſeditious practices, diſpirited his powerful party, though 
it did not eradicate their principles. 

That turbulent citizen determined to ſap Hunter's 
authority by intrigue, ſince he could not overturn it by 
force, He complained to his ſovereign of grievances, 
which were eaſily ſhewn to be groundleſs, and he ſuc- 
ceſsfully courted, though by no very honourable means, 
the patronage of miniſters, who, during the year 1717» 
each contended for ſuperiority. But the vigour of the 
Board of trade protected the chief ruler, and enſured the 
tranquillity of the governed : they informed ſecretary Ad- 
diſon, “ of the indirect means uſed to blacken governor 
« Hunter in order to keep up diſtractions ;” and they 
had the ſatisfaction to tranſmit him, in February 1718, 
the royal approbation, which they juſtly hoped would fi- 
lence reports and defeat diſcontent, 


When 
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When Hunter departed in the ſubſequent year, he re- 
linquiſhed an adminiſtration, placid yet feeble, to Morris, 
the preſident of the council, a man who, to abilities 
equal to his own, added longer experience. He immedi- 
ately felt, in the weakneſs of his own influence, the debi- 
lity that had reſulted to every department from prior diſ- 
trations, The aſſeſſors found excuſes in the obſcurity 
of the law for neglecting to impoſe the accuſtomed 
taxes, Yet hecould not puniſh the diſobedient, who 
derived impunity from the numbers of the guilty. And 
he exhibited to the Board of trade, in November 1719, 
the ſingular ſituation of the governor and the governed, 
by aſſuring them: © that the enemies of the public peace 
& had ſo great an influence, that whoever commands 

4% here can do little elſe but threaten, unleſs he has aid 
from without.“ 

When Burnet aſſumed the government in the ſubſe- 
quent year, he immediateiy diſcovered the truth of this 
intelligence: in a province, „which had always been 
full of reſtleſs men,” he perceived, with regret, ** that 
% too many would be glad to have no officers in the co- 
„ lony, nor even a ruler, unleſs of their own appoint- 
« ing.” It was in this diſpoſition of both parties that 
the aſſembly convened, in February 1721. The gover- 
nor endeavoured in vain to perſuade the delegates, that, 
ſince the province daily increaſed in numbers and in 
wealth, they were the better able to give an honourable 
ſupport to an eſtabliſhment which protected their rights, 
The bill, which with this view they offered to the coun- 
ſellors, was finally rejected, becauſe they determined to 
admit of-no amendments. And univerſal] altercation ha- 
ying enſued, in which all parties were wrong, a turbu- 

lent 
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lent ſeſſion was ended by diſſolution. Burnet appealed 
to the people by printing the aſſemblies proceedings, and 
to the Board of trade by recommending, ** that effectual 
4 methods ſhould be taken to ſhew them, that they are 
«« dependent on the government of England.” And 
both his meaſures appear to have been attended with ſuc- 
ceſs : the Board rejected the laws of a former aſſembly, 
which, under the pretence of regulating the fees of offi- 
cers, were ſuppoſed ©* to be deſigned to ſtarve them :;” 
and the freeholders choſe new repreſentatives, who ſeem 
to have performed all that could be reaſonably expected 
of them. The aſſembly of March 1722 continued, for 
five years, the act for the maintenance of the civil eſta- 
bliſhment that had given ſatisfaction to Hunter: they 
paſted an act for the ſecurity of the government, becauſe 
„ the Jacobites propagated their pernicious principles, 
and intermeddled in public affairs :** they endeavour- 
ed to improve the diſcipline of their militia: and they 
formed regulations “ for preventing the multiplicity of 
& Jaw-ſuits,” which evinced, that the coloniſts, “ in the 
„ humour which then prevailed of running after mines,” 
had all engaged in undertakings beyond their abilities. 
It was from this ſource that future conteſt aroſe, be- 
tween Burnet and the Board of trade, with regard to 
paper-money : the one ſupporting it with great force of 
argument as neceſlary in its origin, ſince commerce re- 
quired it, and as equitable in its operations, becauſe it 
performed moſt of the uſes of the metals : the others, 
pointing to the deſtructive examples of Carolina and 
New England, whoſe bills of credit had involved the 
widow and the orphan in ruin, inſiſted, that, as 


in all depreciated paper there is an injuſtice, the a 


ſſembly 
ought 
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ought at leaſt to be moderate, ſince they could not be 
juſt. The information, gained from this ſingular con- 
troverſy, promoted the proſperity of a province that en- 
joyed during his adminiftration unuſual tranquillity, by 
giving ita currency to which no conſiderable objection 
could be made, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTINUED a proprietary government at the ac- 
ceſſion of the preſent monarch ; it was compoſed of a 
governor, who was appointed by Penn and approved by 
the king, yet poſſeſſed not the whole executive power; 
of twenty repreſentatives, who, choſen by the free- 
holders, engroſſed all authority, ſince they were inſpired 
by their principles. The ſingular proſperity of the fore- 
going period had filled the province with forty-three 
thouſand three hundred planters, who daily increaſed ; 
who exerciſed a gentle ſway over two thouſand five hun- 
dred domeſtic ſlaves. And the value of the product of 
their annual diligence, which was ſent to every com- 
mercial country, was faid to amount to one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, As four - fifths of the Pennſylvanians were 
Quakers, they had never formed any military eſtabliſh- 
ment, nor reared any fortifications, ſince, urged by ha- 
bit no leſs than by religious ſcruples, they had found a 
ſecurity for their frontiers in the good - will of the ſur- 
founding tribes, and had relied on the navy of England 

. for 
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for the defence of the Delaware, the only inlet into 
their flouriſhing province. 

When the weakneſs and penury of Gooken and the 
faction of the delegates had embroiled the affairs of Penn- 
ſylvania, Keith, a man equally poor but more artful 
and able, was appointed his ſucceſſor in 1716. Perfect- 
ly aware how much power he had relinquiſhed, or had 
been taken away, the proprietor very prudently obliged 
Keith to give ſecurity to obey his inſtructions, ſince, du- 
ring the adminiſtration of Evans, it had been determined 
in the province, that the aſſent of the deputy, to laws even 
contrary to orders, was binding on the principal, No- 
thing could be more wiſe or juſt than a policy that has 
been regarded as unconſtitutional ; yet it has been at the 
ſame time ſhrewdly remarked : that every proprietary 
« governor has two maſters; one who gives him his 
* commiſſion, and one who gives him his pay; and he 
c js therefore on his good behaviour to both,” Under 
the influence of this ſentiment Keith acted during his 
adminiſtration, becauſe he felt the truth of it; courting 
the maſters from whom he received his ſalary, ſince, 
without it, his commiſſion was of little conſequence. 
And, having allowed the aſſembly to govern themſelves, 
he ruled for nine years without leaving an event for the 
hiſtorian to record, 

The zeal, which the three lower counties had ſhewn 
during the two foregoing reigns for a regal government, 
was eaſily allayed, when Keith gave them formal notice, 
that a powerful application had been made to the king 
for a grant of their lands, which their oppoſition could 
only prevent. That conſiderable peninſula had been 


claimed, in 1716, by lord Sutherland, as a reward of his 
recent 
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recent attachment. Sir Edward Northey and Sir William 
Thompſon ftated, with great ability and candour, the 
claims of the crown, and the pretenſions of Penn to a 
country which has occaſioned ſo much litigation ; giving 
it as their opinion, that the king's right ſhould firſt be 
eſtabliſhed in chancery before it was conveyed to ano- 
ther ; that the intereſt of the occupiers of the ſoil ſhould 
be carefully regarded, When the Board of trade tranſ- 
mitted this excellent advice to ſecretary Addiſon, they 
remarked, that his majeſty was at leaſt entitled to one 
& half of the annual profits, which Penn ought to ac- 
© count for from the ſettlement of the colony.” Lord 
Sutherland did not obtain the object of his wiſhes ; nor 
were the ſalutary admonitions of the Board regarded. 
And the deſcendents of William Penn have continued 
to govern and to enjoy the rents of the Delaware colony 
to the preſent times without any other right than poſſeſ- 
ſion and acquieſcence, Yet Keith, with a ſingular du- 
plicity, endeavoured, in September 1717, to demonſtrate 
to the Board of trade, what advantage would teſult to 
* the crown, by forming, into one royal government, 
« Pennſylvania, Weſt Jerſey, and the three lower coun- 
te ties on Delaware.” 

Upon the deceaſe of William Penn in 1718, the ſon 
of that famous legiſlator attempted to aſſume the govern- 
ment, by renewing the commiſſion of the father: but, 
owing to the arts of Keith, it was rejected by the coun- 
cil and the aſſembly till the royal pleaſure ſhould be 
known. The Board of trade approved of the governor's 
caution, becauſe they regarded the new commiſſion as 
a new appointment, which required the royal aſſent. 
And, when the lords juſtices tranſmitted theirapprobation, 

| Keith 
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Keith thenceforth conſidered himſelf, with his uſual ir- 
regularity, as the governor of the king, diſregarding the 
inſtructions of the proprietor, He, however, who re- 
views the ads of aſſembly during the adminiſtration of 
Keith, will find much to commend and little to diſap- 
prove; becauſe he knew the various objections that had 
been made by the Board of trade to former laws, and had 
influence to perſuade the delegates to avoid fimilar diffi- 
culties. But both too often ſacrificed the juriſprudence 
and the policy of England to their own convenience, 
They renewed in the preſent what had been rejected in 
the late reign, an act, declaring the privileges of the peo- 
ple, which was again rejected by the Board of trade, 
ſince it was deemed an unneceſſary invaſion of the great 
ſtatute of William. They regulated appeals to Britain, 
without reflecting that they might with the ſame ſpirit have 
forbid them. They impoſed taxes on the veſſels of Bri- 
tiſh merchants, without conſidering that the Britiſh mer- 
chants had never empowered them. When an act of 
parliament of the preſent reign had commanded that felons 
ſhould be ſent to the colonies as a puniſhment, they im- 
poſed on their importation a duty which was intended 
as a prohibition, Having in former times enabled aliens 
to purchaſe lands, they now empowered them * to trade 
« and to tranſport merchandiſes,” though the acts of 
navigation had wiſely declared, “ that no alien ſhall act 
«© as a factor or trader in the colonies,” The clamour 
with which the Pennſylvanians, for the firſt time, de- 
manded a paper currency in 1722, only evihced, contrary 
to their declarations, how much they were actuated by 
the commercial ſpirit how much the province proſper- 
ed in proportion as every individual, in purſuit of his 
4 intereſt, 
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intereſt, engaged in more extenſive enterprizes. The 
parliament gave an encouragement to their energy, 
which was without reaſon withheld from others, by al- 
lowing the direct importation of ſalt from Europe to Penn- 
ſylvania, in order to promote a fiſnery which has never 
exiſted but in declamations. 
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THE appointment of every new governor, during the 
late reign, had furniſhed lord Baltimore with an oppor- 
tunity of claiming his right over this province, which, 
he juſtly conceived, could be no more ſeized without 
legal proceſs, than the honours of the peerage. Sic 
Edward Northey did little credit to his own candour, 
when he gave his approbation, in 1711, to the arbitrary 
doctrines of fir John Holt. And the Board of trade, 
having diſcovered that the former neceflity continued, 
adviſed, notwithſtanding the pleadings of counſel, that 
the proprietary ſhould be equallyexcluded now from his 
government, as he had unjuſtly been by William. But, 
though the queen refuſed to gratify the ruling paſſion of 
the aged Baltimore, ſhe gave a penſion to his heir appa- 
rent, becauſe, by changing his religion, he had diſo- 
bliged his father. It was the inclination of George J. 
© to give encouragement to the educating of the nume- 
& rous iſſue of ſo noble a family in the proteſtant reli- 
gion,“ that reſtored, in February 1715, the government 
of Maryland to Leonard, the third proprietor, who lived 


not to promote her proſperity or to obſtruct her progreſs. 
And 
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And though, with the uſual policy of that moment, of 
introducing new men intoevery department, Franks was 
appointed governor, Hart was continued in command, be- 
cauſe, during the late reign, he had given part ofhis annual 
emoluments as a gratuity. to his preſent maſter. Since 
the government had been ſeized by no formal act, it was 
now reſtored without any other ceremony than allowing 
lord Baltimore to nominate a deputy. 

As none of the provinces had enjoyed more genuine 
proſperity during the foregoing period, though contem- 
porary complaints would lead us to infer the contrary, 
Maryland was found to contain, in 1715, forty thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred freemen, and nine thouſand five 
hundred flaves ; the numbers of both, owing to a va- 
riety of favourable cauſes, having doubled during the fif- 
teen years preceding. The provincials were deſcribed 
by governor Hart, when he no longer expected any thing 
from their favour, © as a wel]-natured and moſt hoſpi- 
„table people, who for the much greater part were zea- 
*© Jouſly affected to the preſent government and proteſ- 
<« tant intereſt,” The tranſport of their ſtaple of thirty 
thouſand hogſheads of tobacco annually employed one 
hundred Britiſh ſhips, which required ſixteen hundred 
ſeamen. Their maize, their ſalted proviſions, and their 
lumber, had given riſe to a feeble traffic to the Weſt In- 
dies and the Azores, which were exchanged for the va- 
rious productions of both. But an uncommercial people 
carried on no trade with the French and Spaniſh colo- 
nies, which it was the policy of the counſels of George 
I. to obſtruct, though there was no law to prevent it. 
The conſtitution of Maryland was again reſtored to 
what it had been originally eſtabliſhed in 1650, and 
may 
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may be deſcribed as fimilar in its detail to a mixed mo- 
narchy ; in which the proprietary exerciſed all the func- 
tions of the king, by a governor who ated as his repre- 
femtative'; the twelve counſellors, who exerciſed many 
of the powers of the peers; the forty-two delegates, 
who were triennially choſen by the freeholders, who re- 
preſented their perfons and preſcribed for them laws. 
And under this well-poifed form, in which the compo- 
nent perſons exerciſed their various powers without feel- 
ing for years the ſever of encroachment, Maryland roſe 
ſpeedily to riches and power, becauſe ſhe enjoyed: to the 
preſent times evety bleffing of freedom and of peace. 

A © well-natured people,” living under a juſt admi- 
niſtration, will be found to have offered few ſubjects for 
hiſtory during the current reign. In 1714, the frontiers 
were fecured by cultivating the amity of the foreign In- 
dians, and internal quiet was preſerved by doing juſtice 
to the deſcendants of the aboriginal inhabitants, who 
had decreaſed ſince they were domeſticated to five hun- 
dred perſons. During the ſubſequent year, the aſſem- 
bly revifed their code of laws, repealing former regula- 
tions, and eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem that does honour to their 
legiſlative talents. They recognized the title of George 
I. to the crown, in order © to ſhew their gratitude for 
ce the bleſſings they enjoyed.” The former conteſts, be- 
tween the creditor and debtor, ſeem to have been com- 
promiſed, by doing juſtice to the claims of the one and 
to the inabilities of the other. They endeavoured to 
promote public and private proſperity, by giving encou- 
ragement to tillage, by exempting the provincial owners 
of veſſels from the taxes which Britiſh merchants were 
compelled to pay, contrary to their inclination, They 
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acknowledged the authority of the collector of the par- 
liamentary cuſtoms, by regulating his fees. They 
ſhewed their attachment to the intereſt of learning, by 
endowing a free · ſchool in every county. They endea- 
voured, by impoſing taxes, to obſtruct the importation of 
negroes and of Iriſh ſervants, on account of their religi- 
on: and they attempted, in oppoſition to the act of parlia- 
ment, * to prevent the miſchief ariſing from the introduc- 
„ tion of convicts,” leſt their vices ſhould contar nate 
the morals of their maſters. Thus the aſſembly, animated 
by the moſt laudable ſpirit, endeavoured to promote the 
happineſs of a placid province, though their means were 
not always perfectly juſtifiable or equal to the end. Men 
would chooſe to eſtabliſh a family in Maryland, or in 
Maſſachuſets, according to their principles: he, who, 
fond of eaſe and tranquillity, wifhed to enjoy his proper- 
ty, his religion,and his freedom, in quiet ſecurity, would 
prefer the former: he, who, by nature reſtleſs, delight- 
ed in activity and in turmoil, would pant for the tu- 
mult of the laſt, In Maſſachuſets, a perpetual fever 
ruſhed through every vein of the body politic, inflamed 
by the irritation of conteſts between the repreſentative 
of the king and the delegates of the governed, with re- 
gard to ſalary and to independence. The repoſe of Mary- 
land was ſeldom ruffled by altercation, becauſe the va» 
rious forms of the conſtitution, being underſtood and re- 
vered, gave little cauſe for conteſt, when the governor's 
ſupport aroſe from a ſtanding revenue, which was ſecu- 
red by a law of indefinite continuance*: and the ſafety of 
the individual and the privileges of the whole were de- 
rived from the latent power of the repreſentatives, who 
could eaſily put an end to the political exiſtence of the 

chief 
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chief magiſtrate, by reſolving, ©* that they would no 
C Jonger tranſact affairs with a governor who had inva- ' 
<« ded the rights of the people.” 


VIRGINIA. 


THE real proſperity of the foregoing period had fil- 
led this conſiderable province with ſeventy-two thou- 
ſand planters, who exerciſed rather a ſevere ſovereignty 
over twenty-three thouſand ſlaves; to whom were added, 
during the preſent reign, upwards of ten thouſand Afri- 
cans, who lamented their Joſt liberty without gaining 
commiſeration, The general induſtry of Maryland and 
Virginia, ſupplied Britain in return for her various ma- 


nufactures with - - 25, 317, 981ʃb. of tobacco, 
of which were afterwards 


exported, | 17,142,755, 


there remained for ar. 1 a 
nal conſumption, 8,175,226 lb: 


without conſidering the revenue which was thence ac- 
quired, theſe notices evince, that the two tobacco colo- 
nies alone were in thoſe days of greater conſequence to 
a commercial nation than all the other continental ſet- 
tlements, The ſpiric of Virginian diligence was enli- 
vened, by ſending the maize, the lumber, and the ſal- 
ted proviſions of an extended ſettlement to the Weſt In- 
dies and the Azores, in exchange for their ſugar, rum, 
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and wine, Divided already into twenty-five counties, 
this dominion enjoyed a royal government; compoſed of 
a governor, appointed by the king, who nominated, in. 
ferior magiſtrates z of twelve counſellors, who, created 
by the regal mandate, enjoyed, from the conſtitution, 
conſiderable authority and aimed at greater; of fifty- two 
burgeſſes, who, elected by the freeholders, generally 
ſpoke their fentiments, either illiberal or refined. The 
ſtanding revenue, which had been eſtabliſhed at the reſ- 
toration, and which now produced four thouſand pounds 
ſterling, being unequal to the payment of the civil liſt 
and other contingent charges, was aided by three hun- 
dred pounds from the quit-rents, the private eſtate of 
the king. The aborigines had long ceaſed: to be objects 
of dread, ſince they were now ſubjected to vaſſalage 
the alien Indians were overawed by a militia of fif- 
teen thoufand men, formidable to them, though unfit 
for regular ſervice, And, ſecured from foreign and in- 
ternal foes, and protected in their privileges, the Vir- 
ginians augmented their numbers, their commerce, their 
wealth, and their power, during the inattentive admi- 
niſtcation of George I. beyond the example of other co- 
lonies. 

It is to be lamented, that they continued to be too 
much animated by the unhappy principles which they 
had imported from the north during the reign of Wil- 
liam, and by the ſeditious example that had been re- 
cently ſet before them by their neighbours on the ſouth. 
Owing to theſe cauſes, the provincials & choſe ſuch 
„ burgeſſes as had declared their reſolution to raiſe no 
taxes for any occaſion whatſoever.” And, urged by 


this temper, during the ſeſſion of 1715, they © expel- 
« led 
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e fed two members for having the generoſity to ſerve 
„ without pay, which they termed bribery.” It is ap- 
patent from the proceedings of both parties, during that 
convention, more remarkable for its votes than its 
« laws,” that they were all actuated by faction. Con- 
ſcious of the ſuperiority of his talents and the indepen- 
dence of his ſtation, Spotſwood offended by his neglect 
the counſellors pride, and, by his haughtineſs, the riſing 
ſpirit of the burgeſſes. When meaſures were therefore 
propoſed, that reduced the governor to the dilemma of 
either diſobeying his inſtructions or raifing popular cla- 
mour, he diſſolved with unjuſtifiable circumſtances of 
contenipt, an aſſembly, which had exhauſted five weeks 
in fruitleſs altercation. Though the Board of trade 
commended his general conduct, they diſapproved of his 
ſpeech to the burgeſſes, who, though mean, ignorant, 
„ people, and did not comply with his deſires, ought 
<« not to have been irritated by ſharp expreſſions, which 
© may not only incenſe them but even their electors.“ 
From the datcof that event, anonymous letters were con- 
ſtantly tranſmitted agaĩinſt him to the Board, whogavehim 
an opportunity of evincing, by the vigour of his anſwers, 
that the province proſpered under a wiſe adminiſtration, 
though trivial diſcontents had ariſen from petty offences 
given and received. And, while Spotſwood complained 
of „ this treacherous method of aſſaulting his reputa- 
«* tion,” he inſiſted, ©* that ſome men are always diſſatiſ- 
“ fied, like the tories, if they are not allowed to go- 
« vern; men who look upon every one not born in the 
« country as foreigners.” 

When the code of ancient laws was reviſed, in 1717, 
ſeveral acts were found © unjuſt in themſelves, unequal 
Gg 3 © to 
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„ to Britain, and reflecting infamy on Virginia.“ The 
laws paſſed in 1663, © to prevent the recovery of foreign 
„ debts,” to prohibit the aſſembly of Quakers, and that 
of 1676, declaring, that none ſhould enjoy a provincial 
office who had not for three years reſided in the colony, 
were all repealed by the king, as no leſs degrading to 
the province than injurious to the kingdom. The recent 
regulations for eſtabliſhing a monopoly of the Indian 
trade, for inſpecting tobacco before its exportation, were 
equally diſapproved, notwithſtanding Spotſwood's pow- 
erful ſupport, becauſe they were deemed *© clogs to 
„commerce, at a time that the depredations of the pi- 
rates and the Spaniards infeſted the Virginian coaſt. 
What had been foreſeen by the Board of trade from the 
recent conduct of all parties, the province had ſoon 
cauſe to regret, The imprudent inſolence of Spotſwood 
offended equally the ariſtocratic pride of the counſellors 
and the mobbiſh ſpirit of the delegates. Having diſco- 
vered various provincial grievances in the offence of- 
fered to the connection of family, eight members of the 
council, who were directed by Blair, the biſhop of Lon- 
don's ſeditious commiſſary, formally complained to the 
king, of the governor's attack on the charter of the co- 
lony, in which their moſt invaluable privileges were 
involved. Enjoying already almoſt all power, they 
were beyond meaſure offended, that he ſhould aſſociate 
with them inferior men in ſpecial commiſſions for the 
trial of criminals, Sir Edward Northgy, decided how- 
ever in fayour of the chief magiſtrate's right, though he 
gave no opinion as to the improper exerciſe of it. And 
the Board of trade regarded the complaint of the coun- 
ſellors “as a claim of power,” which in good policy 
ought 
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vught not to be gratified, though it was unwiſe in the 
governor to exerciſe authority, legal, yet uncommon, 
except on extraordinary occaſions. While Spotſwood ex- 
ploded with great ſtrength of obſervation the groundleſs 
clamours of his adverſaries, he lamented to the Board, 
& how much anonymous obloquy had been caſt upon his 
character, in order to accompliſh the defign of a party, 
«© which, by their ſucceſs in removing former governors, 
« are ſo far encouraged, that they are reſolved no one 
<« ſhall fit eaſy, who doth not reſign his duty, his 
t“ reaſon, and his honour, to the government of their 
«© maxims and intereſts.” Nothing could be more wiſe 
than the policy which was adopted for Virginia, from the 
event of this intereſted controverſy : the governor's re- 
queſt, to remove from a ſtation, of which they had ſhewn 
themſelves unworthy, the men who attacked the prero- 
gative when they ought to have ſupported it, was denied, 
becauſe compliance had inflamed animoſity : from this 
period it was regarded as a deciſive objection, that the 
perſon, propoſed as a new counſellor, was in any manner 
connected with the old. 

During theſe agitations of Virginia, when every par- 
ty had forgotten how much political wiſdom there is in 
moderation, the provincials lent their willing clamour 
and their votes to the counſellors againſt a governor, 
whoſe expenſive projects they were told would ruin the 
country. The aſſembly of 1718 were altogether actu- 
ated by the ſentiments of their conſtituents. They could 
not be perſaaded that the province proſpered, becauſe 
the officer who had given them offence had aſſured them 
of the truth of this unwelcome information. They con- 
ſidered the Indian commerce as requiring no regulation, 
| Gg 4 ſince 
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ſince he had recommended this meaſure as eſſential to 
their peace. They regarded the ſchool, ſettled on the 
frontiers for. inſtrudting Indian children, as unneceſſary, 
becauſe Spotſwood claimed a merit from the eſtabliſh. 
ment of this ſalutary inſtitution, They could not per. 
ceive, that the tributary Indians, whom that able officer 
had ſtationed on the borders in order to watch the mo- 
tions of the hoſtile tribes, -were entitled to any ſpecial 
ſupport. And, having thus ſullenly rejected eyery re- 
commendation, they proceeded to act offenſively. They 
attacked the royal prerogative, or at leaſt its influence, 
by inveſting the county-courts with the appointment of 
their own clerks, while they reduced the fees of officers 
under the pretence of regulation. They endeayoured ta 
render ineffectual the act of parliament for eſtabliſhing 
poſts in the colonies, becauſe the claim of the planters 
to be conſidered as merchants, whoſe accounts were ex- 
empted from poſtage, had been juſtly denied. They 
tranſmitted an addreſs to the king; praying, that the 
inſtruction, which required that no acts, affecting the 
Britiſh commerce or navigation without a clauſe of ſuſ- 
penſion, might be recalled, "They complained at the 
ſame time of a governor, ©* whoſe attempts went to the 
5 ſubverſion of the conſtitution, ſince he made daily en- 
« croachments on their antient rights:“ but, when they 
had framed their repreſentation, they found that the 
moſt difficult taſk remained, ſince it was not eaſy to 
diſeover documents to ſupport accuſation, And, in their 
zeal to remove the obje of their oppoſition, they relin- 
quiſhed the only grievance which really exiſted ; having 
inſtructed their agent to ſtate . the inconvenience of 
their being governed by a lieutenant, while the gover- 

% nor 
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« nor in chief reſides in England, they recalled a charge 
which they ſaw might induce lord Orkney to continue 
Spotſwood in power through hatred to them. 
Spotſwood was too penetrating not to ſee that thoſe 
meaſures were deſigned ** to.provoke him, and then to 
& complain of his reſentment” and with unuſual mode- 
ration he prorogued them, when they had completed 
their charges z but mean while prepared to make adefence 
ſuitable to the vigorous character of the man. His op- 
ponents had ſcarcely retired, when addrellgy poured in on 
him from every deſcription of men, from the convention 
of clergy, from the college, from almoſt every county 
expreſſing their abhorrence of the burgeſſes proceedings, 
and their happineſs under an adminiſtration that had 
raiſed the province from penury to its preſent flouriſhing 
ſtate. At the ſame time that he tranſmitted theſe flatter- 
ing teſtimonies, “that he had no diſpute with the coun- 


te try,“ he repreſented to the Board of trade, in terms 
which demonſtrate that his crime conſiſted in the haugh- 


tineſs of his manner and the ſuperiority of his talents, 
rather than in any ſettled purpoſe to aſſume powers which 
did not belong to him: ** that the liberty of doing wrong 
„% was none of the leaſt of the liberties contended for 
* here; while the privilege of exempting Virginia 
&« owners of veſſels from taxes, with which Britiſh mer- 
“ chants were burdened, was too beneficial to be eaſily 
& relinquiſhed; but that governors ſhould be tied up 
“ from aſſenting to laws prejudicial to trade, becauſe 
e it was difficult to withſtand the ſolicitations of aſſem- 
© blies; that while the counſellors concurred in the 
ff encroachments of the burgeſſes on the rights of the 
_ $ ſupreme legiſlature, by invalidating the ſtatute which 
| 6 had 
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« had impoſed the revenue of the poſts, and in their at- 
* tack on the prerogative, by diſputing the king's right 
© to collate to vacant benefices, the public tranquillity 
cc vill be facrificed to their intereſted purpoſes.” 

At the ſame time that the Board of trade diſapproved 
of the manner of tranſmitting addreſſes to the king by an 
agent, which ought to have regularly flowed through 
the channel of the governor, they expreſſed their ſurprize, 
< that any objection ſhould be made to an inſtruction 
« of this nature; ſince it can never be ſuppoſed, that 
<< the plantations had, or can have, the power of making 
« laws which might be prejudicial to the trade and na- 
« vigation of this kingdom, for whoſe benefit theſe 
4 colonies were firſt ſettled.” They ſupported the 
deciſive opinions of Sir Edward Northey and Sir William 
Thompſon, with regard to the litigated queſtions of 
law, becauſe they had penetrated the deſign of reducing 
the influence of the crown and of invalidating the rights 
of the nation. During the ſeſſion of 1719, the parlia- 
ment endeavoured “, by confirming the ſtatute of Anne, 
to vindicate their own power, fince the Virginians had 
claimed exemption and refuſed payment the preceding 
year; by declaring, that every packet, containing mer- 
chants accounts tranſmitted through the dominions of 
the ſtate, ſhould be chargeable with a poſtage-duty. 
When Byrd, the agent, diſcovered that he could -not 
gain the chief object of his embaſſage, becauſe the real 
deſigns of his conſtituents had been aukwardly d' uiſed, 
he begged the Board of trade ** to recommend forgive - 
ce neſs and moderation to both parties.“ | 

The recommendations of the Board, when enforced 


by the advice of lord Orkney, the duke of Argyle, and 
other 


* By 6 Geo. I. ch, 21, ſect. 51, 
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other great men, who honoured Spotſwood with their 
patronage, buried diſcord in oblivion and converted the 
rancour of enmity into the cordiality of friendſhip. The 
governor, the counſellors, the burgeſſes; all concurred 
in ſincere meaſures for promoting, by ſalutary meaſures, 
the intereſt and happineſs of a province that already en- 
joyed the greateſt proſperity. The pirates who infeſted 
the coaſt were ſubdued, Parties of the ſix nations, who 
in their undiſtinguiſhing rapine had fallen upon the tri- 
butary tribes and plundered the traders, were repelled 
and afterwards pacified by preſents, prudent yet ignoble. 
And the frontiers were puſhed to the neareſt mountains 
which had been diſcovered by the activity of Spotſwood, 
who procured, by his ſolicitations, for two additional 
counties, a ten years exemption from quit- rents. 

Nevertheleſs the governor was unwiſely ſuperſeded 
in April 1722, though no new complaints either ruffled 
the public repoſe or diſturbed the miniſter's eaſe. Ano- 
nymous letters had indeed been tranſmitted, which were 
perhaps conſtrued as the forerunners of turmoil, But 
he was recalled, becauſe it had been probably whiſper- 
ed to lord Orkney by the agent, that if he did not re- 
* move his lieutenant, the burgeſſes would certainly 
% addreſs the king to remove him.” Having reviewed 
the unintereſting conduct of the frivolous men who had 
ruled before him, the hiſtorian will dwell with pleaſure 
on the merits of Spotſwood, There was an utility in 
his deſigns, a vigour in his eonduct, and an attachment 
to the true intereſt of the kingdom and the colony, which 
merit the greateſt praiſe : had he attended more to the 
courtly maxim of Charles II. “ to quarrel with no man, 
$ however great might be the provocation, fince he 


„ knew 
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„ knew not how ſoon he ſhould be obliged to act with 
& him,” that able officer might be recommended as the 
model of a provincial governor, The fabled heroes, 
who had diſcovered the uſes of the anvil and the axe, 
who introduced the labours of the plough with the arts 
of the fiſher, have been immortalized as the greateſt be- 
nefactors of mankind : had Spotſwood even invaded the 
privileges, while he only mortified the pride, of the Vir- 
ginians, they ought to have erected a ſtatue to the me- 
mory of a ruler, who gave them the manufacture of iron, 
and ſhewed them, by his active example, that it is dili- 
gence and attention which can alone make a people 
great. As he was retiring from the glare and tumult 
of ſtate to the obſcurity and quiet of private life, he left 


them prophetic admonitions, which it had been happy 
for their proſperity if they had regarded as the warnings 
of holy writ; „I look upon Virginia, ſaid he, as a rib 
„taken from Britain's fide, and] foreſee that, while they 
both proceed as living under the marriage compact, 
«© this Eve muſt thrive fo long as her Adam flouriſhes : 
] am perſuaded that whatever ſerpent ſhall tempt her 
to go aſtray, and meddle with forbidden matters, will 
* but multiply her ſorrows and quicken her huſband 
to rule more ſtrictly over her.” 

In September 1722, Dryſdale aſſumed the adminiſtra- 
tion amidſt the tranquil proſperity bequeathed him by 
his predeceſſor. He adopted a mode of government 
ſuitable to the inferiority and the weakneſs of his charac- 
ter, without regarding his reaſon as 4 man or his in- 
ſtructions as an officer: he reſigned his authority to the 
counſellors; he reſolved to paſs every law that the bur- 
geſſes ſhould propoſe, But, though he enſured his own 

quiet 
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quiet and ftability by relinquiſhing all pretenſiens. to 
command, be introduced at the ſame time diſorder into 
the ſtate, becauſe tbe. aſſembly in the ame moment at- 
tacked the laws and. policy of Britains. Inflamed by this 
temper, they paſſed an act regulating the importation 
of convicts, which was ſoon exploded by the Board of 
trade, becauſe it amounted to a prohibition, and impugned 

the policy of the late act of parliament, In order to 
free. the coloniſts. from. an aunual pcll-tax, which the 
adminiſtration of. juſtice and. other internal charges made 
neceſſary, they impoſed, a conſiderable, duty on the im- 
portation of liquors and of ſlaves. But the African com- 
pany and the individual traders inſtantly. oppoſed a mea- 
fure, which, though favourable to general freedom, 
was deemed injurious to them. And, in September 1723, 
Harris, an intelligent merchant, wrote the Board of trade : 
e that this tax, being intended for the payment of the 
ic expences of the coloniſts, ought therefore to be levied 
„% on themſelves and not on the mother-country, by 
© whoſe protection they have their being; and, ſince it 
« is of importance to prevent, in the beginning, the colonies 
from laying cuſtoms on the trade of England, it were to be 
* wiſhed thut the Board would put a ſpeedy ſlop to their en- 
4 croachments.” The obnoxious act was repealed, be- 
cauſe it was regarded as detrimental to commerce. And 
it was now lamented, that the prudent warnings of Spotſ- 
wood, not to remove a governor to gratify a party,” 
had been diſregarded in the late appointment, ſince it 
was at length apparent that the public intereſts had been 
ſacrificed to the reconcilement of factions. Such was 
the adminiftration of Dryſdale, which the aſſembly praiſed, 
becauſe they were gratified by his condefcenſions, ** as 
| « juſt 
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« juſt and diſintereſted.” Yet the ſame aſſembly ſup- 
preſſed a pariſh, and the ſame governor begged the Board 
of trade, . not to regard the parſon's repreſentations,” 
though he had been deprived of his freehold ; as if the 
protection of the individual's rights were not the end of 
all ſocial eſtabliſhments, Owing to the intereſted amity 
between the chief ruler, the counſellors, and the bur- 
geſſes, the affairs of Virginia glided on, during the re- 
mainder of the preſent reign, in a ſtream of proſperous 
quiet. Dryſdale congratulated the duke of Newcaſtle, 
© that the benign influence of his auſpicious ſovereign 
% were conſpicuous here in a general harmony and 
* contentment amongſt all ranks of perſons,” 
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I T is a deciſive proof of the preceding miſrule and 
diſtraction of North Carolina, that it contained no more 
than ſeven thouſand five hundred white inhabitants, and 
three thouſand ſeven hundred ſlaves, at the acceſſion of 
George I. And ſo great had been the debility, ariſing 
more from internal conteſts than from foreign warfare, 
that, during the preſent reign, its adminiſtration acqui- 
red neither reſpect nor ſtability ; the individual gained 
neither energy nor the conſideration which it ever con- 
fers. Unconnected with Britain by commerce or by 


government, this colony was ſupplied by the New 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh alone, with every neceſſary manufacture which 
was exchanged for their ſalted proviſions, their corn, 
and their naval ſtores. And this wretched province was 
continually branded as the general receptacle of the fu- 
gitive, the ſmuggler, and the pirate z as a community, 
deſtitute of religion to meliorate the heart, or of laws 
to direct the purpoſe of the will. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


OWING to ſimilar cauſes, was inhabited at the ſame 
epoch by only ſix thouſand two hundred and fifty free- 
men, who rejoiced in the unwilling ſervitude of ten 
thouſand five hundred ſlaves. The product of their la- 
bour was more advantageous to themſelves and to the 
the world than that of their northern neighbours, as 
they enjoyed a more extenſive commerce, Had the Ca- 
rolinians been governed by deſires more moderate, they 
had enjoyed greater praſperity as well as happineſs, 
When they attempted to gain that wealth from the fic- 
tion of paper currency, which can only be acquired from 
the reſult of patient diligence, they involved themſelves 
ia difficulties and miſery, and their commercial con- 
nections in ruin. A wretched proprietary government, 
rendered ſtill more feeble by ſettled faction, and unaided 
by the ſalutary influence of religion, could neither alle- 
viate misfortune nor confer enjoyment ; could neither, 

offer 
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offer protection to the individual nor promote the felicity 
of the whole. | 

An event, which ſeemed to forbode lafting quietude 
with all its bleſſings, only gave rife to immediate maf- 
ſacre with all its horrors, The deſtruction of the Tuſ- 
caroras, which the Carolinians fondly hoped would have 
operated as a ſad example to the ſouthern tribes, appears 
to have been the real cauſe of their ſubſequent woes. 
When this province ſent detachments of various nations 


"againſt that gallant people, an oppartunity was given 


them, while they marched acroſsa long line of ſettlement, 
to perceive the weakneſs of the coloniſts and to remark 
their diſtractions. And the Indian allies retired. in diſ- 
ouſt from the deſtruction of the enemy, becauſe it was 
impoſſible to gratify them when their jealouſy was: rou- 
ſed; and they feared for their own fate, when they daily 
recollected how many of their countrymen were then de- 
tained in bondage. The powerful hords, who on every 
fide ſurrounded Carolina, who were ſaid to have been able 
to bring ten thouſand warriors into the field, entered into 
a conſpiracy for its deſtruction, with ſuch characteriſtic 
ſecrecy, that it was only diſcovered by the barbarous 
effects. Spotſwood however aſſured the Board of trade, 
© that it was a general obſervation, that the Indians ne- 
% ver break with the Engliſh without groſs provoca- 
* tion from the perſons trading with them.” Too ju- 
dicious to rely on the intereſted information of profeſſed 
agents, the Board diſcovered that Spotſwood's remark 
was on that occaſion perfectly juſt, In May 1715, the 
Yamazee war began, fince injuries had been mutually 
done and received, by a furious attack on the ſouthern 


frontier, that was ſoon extended on every fide. The 
de fenceleſs 
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defenceleſs planters were obliged to retire towards 
Charles-town, the capital, which almoſt deſpaired of 
its own- ſecurity... Yet, animated by the ſurrounding 
danger, governor Craven exerted the talents of an able 
and gallant officer; as the provincials, having recover- 
ed from the terrors of the firſt impreſſion, ſupported his 
efforts with becoming ſpirit : and the aſſembly, unable, 
partly becauſe they were utwilling, to raiſe conſiderable 
taxes, iſſued paper-bills in abundance to ſupport a feeble 
warfare, Hunter and Spotſwood tranſmitted to Caro- 
lina warlike ſtores from the king's magazines. The 
legiſlature of New York could only be induced to exempt 
the Carolinian commerce from duties, while Hunter at- 
tempted without ſucceſs to engage the powerful ſix na- 
tions in the bloody quarrel, The burgeſſes of Virgi- 
nia granted their ſouthern neighbours a ſupply, though 
they did not love them : Spotſwood ſent them a ſhip of 
war, with one hundred and fifteen volunteers, and 
thirty tributary Indians. The timeful ſuccours, which 
were now given to real diftreſs, only promoted the fu- 
ture enmity of the two colonies, becauſe the one com- 
plained of ingratitude, the other of exorbitant demands. 
Even during her imbecillity, North Carolina endeavour- 
ed to repay the effectual aſſiſtance which had been for- 
merly given, when, owing to a ſimilar attack, ſhe felt ſi- 
milar danger, The other provinces neither granted the 
aſked-for aid, nor even pitied the misfortunes, which 
they knew not how ſoon might fall on themſelves. 
And, in a moment of great difficulty, Carolina obtained 
from Britain what had been denied by neighbours, who 
envied her proſperity, 
Hh The 
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The application of the agents procured from the pro- 
prietaries all the contributions that could reaſonably 
have been expected of them, amounting to the extent of 
their provincial debts and their annual quit-rents ; 
but they did not give ſatisfaction to coloniſts, who have 
ſeldom reflected, that it is impoſſible. to protect a people 


without their own exertions. When the merchants of 


.London enforced the petition af the agents, the com- 
mons addreſſed the king to fend: ſuch ſupplies of arms 
and of ſtores, as might enable bis diſtreſſed ſubjects, not 
only to defend themſelves, but even to ſubdue their foes, 
Troops had probably been at the ſame time granted to 
ſuch powerful requeſts, but rebellion unhappily diſtur- 
bed, at that conjuncture, the public repoſe. And, not 
long after, the ſubdued rebels were tranſported to Caro- 
lina, that they might turn the ſame energy, which had 
endangered the ſtate, to the defence of her diſtant terri- 
tories, ; 

Invigorated by all theſe aids, governor Craven was 
enabled not only to repel the numerous enemies of the 
province, but evea to purſue them into their faſtneſſes. 
With the Yamazces, who firſt commenced hoſtilities, 
he fought a pitched battle, whom he finally defeated, 
though they defended themſelves with unuſual ardour, 
becauſe both parties ſought either death or conqueſt, Ha- 
ving driven them at length from their ancient poſſeſ- 
ſions, he compelled them to ſeek ſorrowſul protection 
from the Spaniards of Florida, whoſe intrigues had in- 
cited them to ation, The other tribes ſued for peace, 
when they heard of the overthrow and expulſion of ſo 
great a people. And tranquillity was again reſtored du- 


ring the year 1717, though the aſſembly, with a ſingu- 
lar 
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lar temper, would ſcarcely believe that their conſtituents 
were ſafe even after warfare had ceaſed; as ſuppoſed 
danger promoted their intended deſigns. They tranſ- 
mitted therefore an addreſs to the king z ſtating the 
deplorable circumſtances of the province from a conſu- 
ming war; and begging to be taken under his immedi- 
ate care, from whom alone they could enjoy rroteQion 
or expect redreſs. Having conquered the country of the 
Yamazees, they thought it but juſt that a land, acquired 
by the ſword, ſhould be appropriated to the purpoſes of 
future ſafety : nothing had been more wiſe than their 
_ lawsfor inveſting the property of thoſe acquiſitions in Iriſh 
emigrants, who might defend them by their proweſs, 
had they ſuſpended their regulations till the proprietaries 
conſent was obtained. Nothing could be more incon- 
gruous than their complaints of the inconveniencies which 
the ſelfiſh forwardneſs of the delegates and the infideli- 
ty of the governor introduced, when a juſt regard to 
their own rights induced the chief rulers to repeal the 
laws that had deprived them of their property without 
conſent. While the aſſembly aſked favours of a Britiſh 
king and protection from a Britiſh parliament, they 
impoſed a tax on Britiſh manufactures, imported to Ca- 
rolina, of ten pounds in the hundred of the value. Con- 
temporary men, who had for five and twenty years ob- 
ſerved the conduct of the Caroligian legiſlators, remon- 
ſtrated againſt what they confidered © as a great diſcou- 
« ragement to trade ;” they remarked, © what miſ- 
& chiefs muſt follow, if the colonies are allowed to make 
* laws tending to prejudice the manufactures of Eng- 
e land, fince they have for ſome time aimed at manufac- 
„ tures of their own, and to lay duties on the Britiſh 

Hh 2 „ merchants, 
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« merchants, becauſe they will not tax their own ef. 
<« tates.” 

When theſe repreſentations were urged to the Board 
of trade, the proprietors were reduced to a dilemma tru- 
ly pitiable : they were threatened with the forfeiture of 
their charter, if they did not annul the laws of which 
they were ignorant, ſince their unfaithful officers had 
never tranſmitted them : when they diſpatched their or- 
der of repeal, they incurred the hatred of their tenants, 
Other regulations, either prohibiting the importation of 
negroes, or creating a monopoly of the Indian trade, 
were equally complained of, as proceeding “ from a 
„ mercenary and ignorant temper;“ which were there. 
fore in the ſame manner exploded, When the agents 
diſcovered that lord Carteret's intereſt was more power- 
ful than theirs, ſince the ſelfiſh conduct of their con- 
ſtituents did not recommend them to favour, they ap- 


plied to parliament for that remedy which they had not 


found in prerogative : to both houſes they repreſented, 
in May 1717 ; that a province, of the greateſt importance 
to Britain, had been-almoſt ruined by a barbarous war, 
the ravages of which alone amounted to one hundred 
and ſixteen thouſand pounds, beſides the debts contrac- 
ted to the extent of one hundred thouſand, while the 
few remaining men were unequal to the defence of an 
extended frontier ; that, having applied without ſucceſs 
to the proprietors, who were unable to give them ade- 
guate aid, the nation muſt inevitably loſe the colony, 
<« unleſs the parliament, by proper methods, place the 
< province under the immediate protection of the king.“ 
Never was there a juſter pretence or a fairer opportuni- 


ty for reſuming a proprietary government, which had 
been 
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been ſo often complained of as injurious to England, as 
was now offered by the agents ; as had ariſen out of the 
concurrence of many cauſes, The parliament conti- 
nued however unmoved, becauſe the miniſters ſeem to 
have ſacrificed general utility to the gratification of an 
individual. From the reign of William, there had exiſ- 
ted in Carolina a powerful party, who, in their attach- 
ment to independence, abhorred the power of the pro- 
prietors; who had ſeized every occaſion either of private 
- proſperity or public misfortune to gain their end. When 
they heard that the recent application to parliament 
had failed, they determined to rely on their own exer- 
tions, in overturning their ancient ſyſtem, ſince their 
agents gave them reaſon to hope, that their conduct 
would be ultimately rewarded with approbation and ap- 


plauſe. 


When the able and active Craven retired, in 1716, 
Johnſon, a man, illiterate and weak, inattentive and 


unfaithful, was ſent to govern a people, diſſatisfied, be- 
cauſe they wiſhed for change. The diſtreſſed ſituation 
of the province, and the immoderate conduct of the aſ- 
ſembly, dictated his inſtructions. He was directed to re- 
linquiſh to the public conſiderable debts for the alle- 
viation of the burdens of the war; to declare the pro- 
prietors diſſent to various laws, which were deſtructive 
of credit, by multiplying paper- bills without neceſſity; 
which were injurious to commerce, by impoſing un- 
equal taxes; which had changed the conſtitution, by 


altering the mode of the delegates election. He ſoon 


perceived, that the improvident, not to ſay treacherous, 
conduct of the deputy-governor Daniel, made it neceſſa- 
ry to temporiſe, ſince . the coloniſts became outrageous, 
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« and ſpoke boldly of the tyranny of the proprietaries,“ 
at a time that they wanted energy to oblige thoſe, who 
ſolely depended on their choice, to obey their commands, 
He was confirmed in a predetermined reſolution by the 
advice of the council, who inſiſted, that obedience to 
unpopular orders would promote neither the inte- 
reſt of his ſuperiors nor his own eaſe, And, inſtead of 
obeying his inſtructions, he imprudently attempted to 
conceal them, Having diſcovered a ſecret intruſted to 
many, the delegates adopted a meaſure that ere long put 
anend to his power : they contended, with a zeal which 
concealed the fallacy of their reaſonings, that an act, 
once approved by the governor and council, could not 
afterwards be diſſented to by the proprietors, ſince their 
approbation was included in that of their governor. A 
pretenſion, which nearly overturned the conſtitution,was 
rather feebly oppoſed by the counſellors, becauſe it flat- 
tered their own pride. In a conference that ſoon en- 
ſued, the chief juſtice Trot exploded. the arguments 
of the delegates with a ſuperiority of talents and force 
of diſquiſiton, which, while they did not procure acqui- 
eſcence, laid the foundation of his own ruin. He was 
accuſed before the repreſentatives of various miſdemea- 
nours, and of what was probably his principal crime,“ of 
% having engroſſed the whole judicial power, by acting 
« as judge of the king's-bench, the common-pleas, and 
of the admiralty.” And a man, who had zealouſly 
ſupported the falling conſtitution, was eafily found 
guilty. The governor and majority of the council 
ſhewed how little they were worthy of truſt, in concur- 
ring with the delegates in their repreſentation to the pro- 


prictaries againſt the objeR of their enyy, bec auſe they 
did 
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did not advert, that the attack on the chief juſtice was 
only a blow aimed at the preſent ſyftem. And they ſent 
Yonge, a counſelior and the ſurveyor-general, as their 
agent to England, to ftate their grievances, pretended 
and real, The wiſe perceived, that a conſiderable change 
was at hand, when men ſacrificed propriety to zeal and 
their duty to revenge, 

Meanwhile the colonifts were far from happy, owing 
almoſt altogether to ſome preceding folly. Their com- 
merce was extremely embarraſſed, leſs by the depreda- 
tions of the pirates than by the fluctuations of their paper 
currency : the rovers were extirpated by the gallantry of 
Johnſon and Rhet z but the other evil could only be era- 
dicated by patience and a long line of prudent conduct. 
In 1717, the afſembly paſſed an act for recalling their 
paper-bills, by a duty on lands and on polls: in the ſub- 
ſequent year, they repealed this ſalutary law, becauſe 
the provincials approved neither of the payment of taxes 
nor of the diminution of the currency, When the pro- 
prietaries, urged by the Britiſh merchants no leſs than 
by a ſenſe of juſtice, diſſented to this act of repeal, they 
gave the greateſt offence to the province, The Yama- 
zees, having meantime vowed perpetual warfare, made 
it dificult if not impoſſible to defend a wide extended 
frontier. And & the people were thereby induced to 
© complain of the inſufficiency of a government that 
© could not protect them, yet at the ſame time prevented 
cc the interpoſition of the crown.“ 

The proprietors however juſtly conſidered the repre- 
ſentations of Yonge as an inſult offered to their under - 
ſtandings as men, which at the ſame time attacked their 


eſſential rights, as lords of the ſoil and chief rulers of the 
Hh 4 province, 
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province. From the recent conduct and pretenſions of 
all parties, they inferred, what was aſſuredly true, that 
© the people ſeemed to be induſtrious in ſearching for 
& cauſes of diſſatisfaction and grounds of quarrel, with 
ce a view to ſhake off their authority.“ They diſſen- 
ted to various laws, which had each a tendency to li- 
mit their chartered powers. They appointed a new 
council; enlarging the number from ſeven to twelve, 
and rejecting three who had moſt groſsly betrayed their 
truſt. They reprimanded the governor for diſobeying 
their orders, while they commanded him to heſitate no 
longer in diſſolving an aſſembly which had been choſen 
under the improper authority of an act repealed. They 
refuſedto diſgrace, without hearing his defence, the chief 
juſtice, who had alone defended their prerogative, though 
they ſent him the accuſations and deſired his anſwer, 
And the meaſures of the proprietaries, equally wiſe and 
vigorous, had probably proved degiaye at any other time 
than at the eve of a reyolt, 

In November 1719, Johnſon literally obeyed his or- 
ders, though he foreſaw the danger: he diſſented to the 
obnoxious laws; he diſſolved the irregular aſſembly; 
iſſuing writs for the chooſing of a new one according to 
the ancient mode. What had been foreſeen by atten- 
tive obſeryers immediately enſued. © The whole peo- 
© ple were prejudiced toſuch a degree againſt the pro- 
<« prietors, that it was grown almoſt dangerous to ſay 
« a word in their favour.” A body of delegates, cho- 
ſen during ſuch a ferment, muſt have been neceſſarily 
impregnated with the ſpirit of their conſtituents, In 
December 1719, the repreſentatives reſolved, that they 
could not act as an aſſembly, but as a convention, dele- 

gated 
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gated by the people, to prevent the utter ruin, if 
not the loſs of the province : that the proprietaries 
have, by their late proceedings, unhinged the frame of 
government and forfeited their rights. They ſeat a 
requeſt to the governor, to aſſume the adminiſtration in 
the king's name, which, with the ſpirit of Cromwell on 
a ſimilar occaſion, he denied, becauſe his compliance 
had precluded him from future truſt, And, with a ge- 
nuine tribunitial temper, they refuſed to act with the 
new council, which they declared to have been appointed 
by incompetent power. Having tried various petty arts to 
induce them to depart from their predetermined purpoſe, 
Johnſon made a formal attempt to diſſolve them. But, 
in their turn, they derided his imbecillity, and directed 
that all officers ſhould hoid their authority from them. 
They choſe Moore, who had long played a conſpicuous 
part in the tumultuous ſcene as their chief magiſtrate : 
they appointed twelve counſellors, in conformity to the 
common plan of royal governments: and they decla- 
red the ſeveral parties, whom they had thus created, to 
be an aſſembly, in order that the province might enjoy 
the form as well as the ſubſtance of a complete legiſla- 
ture, Never had Carolina enjoyed an adminiſtration 
ſo vigorous and active as the preſent, becauſe it was 
the only one that ſeems to have ever poſſeſſed the confi- 
dence and ſupport of the governed. And it eaſily de- 
feated a trivial effort of the late ruler, to regain what 
he had in ſome meaſure thrown away, ſince he was de- 
ſerted in his merited diſtreſs both by friends and by foes. 
The inſurgents gave notice ta the Board of trade cf 
this intereſting event ; ſtating, as the cauſes of their con- 


duct, © the extremities to which they were reduced by 
; « the 
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4 theconfuſed, negligent, and helpleſs, government of the 
4 proprietaries, which had induced them to renounce 
„ obedience, as delays might have put the Spaniards in 
«© poſſeſſion of the province.” Johnſon tranſmitted a 
ſimilar account, calculated more from its ſpeciouſneſs 
to miſlead, than, from an inveſtigation of the true cauſes 
of the revolt, to enable the miniſters to adopt proper 
meaſures. | 

A genuine ſtateſman might have foretold every event 
in the foregoing period from a light conſideration of 
the principles of the original ſettlers, of the complex 
conſtitutions, framed by Locke and eſtabliſhed by the 
proprietaries, He, who reviews the Carolinian annals 
rather from the ſatisfactory evidence of unerring records 
than the fallacious relations of uninformed hiſtorians, 
muſt perceive in the colony continued ſedition and tur- 
moil, diſobedience and anarchy, which at length pro- 
duced a diſſolution of the provincial ſyſtem ; in the pro- 
prietaries, great apparent power without energy, good 
intentions without ſucceſs, and the moſt laudable en- 
deavours to promote the proſperity of the governed with- 
out gaining their end. What can be more apparent 
than that the facts, aſſigned as the reaſon of the recent re- 
volution, are altogether unequal to the ſingular effects. 
A conteſt with regard to abſtract propoſitions of law, 
an adherence to forms, the ſupport of a judge, obnox- 
ious, becauſe able, could never have produced univerſal 
diſaffection, had not the unworthy habits of the coloniſts 
concurred with the debility of the conſtitution, Though 
the official diſpatches were calculated to conceal, rather 
than diſcloſe, the true motives of late events, a key was 


given to the miniſters of England, which laid open the 
ſecret 
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ſecret purpoſes that were before only ſuſpected. They 
were aſſured, by an attentive obſerver of the conduct 
of all parties prior to the late change: © that, if the much 
cc greater part of the moſt ſubſtantial people had their 
6 choice, they would not chooſe king George's govern- 
& ment.” In December 1719, Rhet, the intelligent 
receiver of the revenues, wrote, in prophetic language: 
„ that upon twenty-five years experience he had remark - 
ed, that the planters of Carolina, who are greatly in 
& debt to the proprietors, had been raiſing conſpiracies ; 
“and, if their recent revolt is not cropt in the bud, they 
4 will ſet up for themſelves againſt his majeſty.” 

When, in Auguſt 1720, theſe remarkable notices were 
communicated to the Board of trade by the lords juſtices, 
who aſked their advice, they reſolved, with an alacrity 
which appeared as if they had expected what had aQtual- 
ly happened, „ that it would be proper to follow the 
& glorious example of king William in the appointment 
« of a proviſional governor :” never reflecting, in their 
complaiſance for the ſentiments of others, that an illegal 
act, performed by the baniſhed James, by the immortal 
William, or by the gracious George, was equally an 
illegal act. The declaration of rights had precluded all 
argument whether a king of England could deprive the 
meaneſt ſubject of the moſt trivial privilege without 
legal proceſs: he could not diveſt the duke of Beaufort 
of his dukedom, nor lord Carteret of his baronage ; nei- 
ther could he withdraw from them and their noble aſſo- 


ciates the honour of governing a province upon a ſup- 
poſed neceſſity or the gratification of his will. Vet, con- 
ſidering the importance of Carolina and its preſent con- 
fuſion, the lords juſtices ordered, that the government 

“ ſhould 
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„ ſhould be taken proviſionally into the hands of the 
& crown,” When the agents had three years before 


. ſolicited the parliament to execute the ſame deſign, the 


miniſters denied them their influence: when a real ne- 
ceſſity demanded now an adequate remedy, they applied 
to prerogative for what could be only found in the le- 


giſlature. 
In January 1721, a writ of ſcire facias was directed 


againſt the charter, which was equally obſtructed as the 


former by the privilege of the peerage. Nicholſon, a 
man peeviſh from age, arbitrary by nature, and depen- 
dent from penury, was at the ſame time appointed pro- 
viſional governor. Informed by the ſame inſtructions 
as were given to the chief commanders of royal govern- 
ments, he was moreover empowered to appoint his own 
council, as well as every other officer. There was ſent 
with him an independent company of ſoldiers, with the 
pretended deſign of protecting the timid, but with the 
real purpoſe of overawing the turbulent. And, ſince their 
annual eſtabliſhment amounted to more than three thou- 
ſand pounds, the colonial ſeditions coſt England during 
the ſubſequent fourteen years forty three thouſand pounds. 

Conſcious © that he had been falſely ſworn out of 
<< the government of Virginia, and lied out of that of 
Nova Scotia,” Nicholſon determined to ſacrifice his 
truſt to his endeavours to pleaſe, He placed Middleton, 
who, as ſpeaker of the convention, had carried the vote 
of revolution to the late governor, at the head of the 
council: he named the men whoſe active influence had 


| procured that event as his counſellors. And he appoint- 


ed the ſame perſon, who had impeached the late chief juſ- 
tice, to diſcharge now his important office, His arrival 
in 
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in 1721 is ſaid to have ſilenced the voice of diſcontent 
and to have baniſhed the fear of danger, or even of op- 
preſſion. Actuated by the ſentiments of their conſtituents, 
the aſſembly of September 1721 recognized the undoubted - 
right of George I. to the province of Carolina, as well as 
toevery dominion of the crown. They paſſed the ſame 
laws that always follpw ſucceſsful revolt: they confirm- 
ed the public proceedings during the late ſtate of inde- 
pendence : they diſcharged all ſuits for pretended wrongs 
during that period of diſtraction. And their other mea- 
ſures were chiefly dictated by the ſuppoſed grievances 
which had lately promoted diſaffection. They regulated 
the courts of juſtice; they reduced officers fees ; they 
changed the mode of electing delegates, which had for- 
merly been made in Charles-town, which was now to 
be performed in the various pariſhes: by ballot ; and, 
while they granted a ſmall revenue for maintaining gar- 
riſons and ſupporting the civil eſtabliſhment, they ap- 
pointed a treaſurer whoſhould be dependeat ſolely on them- 
ſelves. Taking advantage of the governor's inſtruction, 
„ that he ſhould receive no preſents after the appoint- 
* ment of a ſalary,” the repreſentatives gave him a gra- 
tuity of five hundred pounds ſterling, but ſecretly deter- 
mined never to render him independent. And nothing 
could be better calculated to degrade the royal govern- 
ment, and to impoſe on the miniſters, than the meaſures 
which were now adopted by bath parties: a committee 
of correſpondence was nominated by the two houſes of 
aſſembly to tranſaQ affairs with their agents in England: 
Nicholſon, contrary to his poſitive injunctions, referred 
the Board of trade to them for information with regard 
to the ſtate of the colony. 


The 
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The independent company was ſent to form a poſt on 
the northern bank of the river Alatamaha, with a view 
to prevent the Spaniſh encroachments. And treaties of 
amity were made with the ſurrounding tribes, in order 
to retain their beneficial friendſhip, When the delegates 
reaſſembled in December 1722 , they gave ample ſpeci- 
mens of the vehemence of character by which all were 
animated, Contrary to the petition of the inhabitants, 
they paſſed an act for incorporating Charles-Town, by 
which the mayor, aldermen, and council, were not only 
appointed for life, but were empowered, excluſive ofthe free- 
men, to fill up the vacancies occaſioned by death. When 
Weſt, the able counſel of the Board of trade, reviewed 
this ſingular effort of legiſlation, he remarked, © that 
<« it had eſtabliſhed the completeſt oligarchy that ever 
« was ſeen; as the government was veſted in nineteen 
« gentlemen, their heirs, and affigns, for ever.” And 
a law, which had already given riſe to oppreſſion and 
complaint, was ſoon diſallowed by the king. As if the 
province had not been already debilitated by a deprecia- 
ting currency, an ordinance was introduced for iſſuing pa- 
per bills to the additional amountof one hundred andtwen- 
ty thouſand pounds, Foreſeeing the ruinousconſequences, 
eight and twenty of the moſt reſpectable merchants pre- 
ſented a repreſentation to Nicholſon; Rating, in plain 
but manly language, the hiſtory of paper currency from 
1702; when ſix thouſand pounds were iſſued and the 
exchange with London was five and twenty in the hun- 
dred to the preſent time, when no man knew the amount, 
except from the circumſtance that fix hundred pounds 
of it were only equal to one hundred pounds fterling : 


aſſerting, as the chief cauſe of this unexampled depre- 
ciation, 
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ciation, what was aſſuredly true, < that every legiſlative 
« engagement, for recalling the various emiſſions of 
<« bills, had been broken through by every aſſembly. 
With their habitual violence the delegates reſolved, that 
the merchants petition was a falſe and ſcandalous libel ; 
and they committed them to cloſe confinement, becauſe 
its reflections on former aſſemblies were deemed a breach 
of the privileges of the preſent. Claiming it as a legal 
right to petition for legal purpoſes, the priſoners applied 
to the governor for protection, and to the council for 
permiſſion to be heard by advocates againſt the object of 
their dread, The governor did not put an end to their 
impriſonment by proroguing the aſſembly, becauſe he 
was dependent on them: the council ſhewed an inclina- 
tion to grant their deſires, but they feared that their 
compliance would be conſtrued as an invaſion of the 
rights of others. The law paſſed: and the merchants 
were diſcharged after ſubmitting to an unwilling conceſ- 
fon which only could reflect on them who aſked it, and 
paying three hundred pounds fterling as fees. Againſt 
meaſures, thus oppreſſive and unjuſt, the traders of Lon- 
don complained to the Board of trade without fear of 
commitment. They ſtated, that, having given conſide- 
rable credit to the provincials, they had been deprived 
of one half of their debts by the depreciation of their pa- 
per, and by the riſe in the nominal price of their produc- 
tions; that they had often applied for redreſs to the 


Board, which had induced the proprictaries to tranſmit 
orders that were by all diſregarded, becauſe, ** having 
found the ſweets of the cheat, they continued their 
6 frauds,” Nicholſon was found to have diſobeyed his 


orders. The obnoxious act was diſallowed. And the 
; lords 
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lords-juſtices ſent additional inſtructions, to conſent to 
no new law for creating a farther paper currency, not 
4 to any act by which the ſinking funds already eſta- 
cc bliſhed ſhould be diverted to leſs ſalutary purpoſes.” 
While the wiſe reflected, how miſerable had been a 
province, where neither perſonal freedom nor the rights 
of property were ſafe had it been governed by itſelf 
alone, the proprietaries made a feeble effort to regain 
their former honours, flattering, yet unprofitable. They 
complained of the innovations of Nicholſon, and of the 
injury done to their manerial rights, without gaining 
their end. Unſupported by lord Carteret, who employ- 
ed his riſing influence to promote his own gratification, 
their complaints made little impreſſion, ſince the miniſ- 
ters appear to have ſullenly reſolved, neither to reſtore 
what they had unjuſtly taken away, nor to acquire an 
equitable title to rule by granting a compenſation. 
The governor was rouſed to attention by reproof, and 
the delegates were checked by oppoſition. While he 
publiſhed the royal diſſent to the acts, which had given 


ſuch juſt offence, they endeavoured, though without 
ſucceſs, to juſtify the conduct of both: they begged the 


Board of trade for a reconſideration of their late repre- 
ſentation againſt their paper currency ; aſſuring them, 
that, in return for their aid, “they would never paſs 
% more Jaws affecting commerce.“ But the Board re- 
mained obdurate. And the aſſembly convened, in De- 
cember 1723, in order to remove the embarraſſments 
which their own imprudence had occaſioned, They 
tried every expedient which cunning could deviſe to 
induce Nicholſon to give up his recent orders to their 
interſted purpoſes ; to permit modifications of their for- 

8 : mer 


mer ats, ſince he would not admit of the re. 1 


of them. Tet, contrary to his former facility, he con- 


tinued rm, becauſe he had heard of complaints againſt 
him and dreaded a recal. The aſſembly empowered the 


debtors to diſcharge their engagements in rice at a ſti · 


pulated value, ſince they were no more allowed to ſul- 
fil them, by tendering a paper which was of no 
real eſlimation. How ſeldom, alas, is common ſenſe ad- 
mitted into political xconomy | What can be more 
apparent, than that there was only one mode by which 
the province could be extricated from the embarraſſments 
that had been introduced by their depreciated currency, 
which was indeed pointed out and enforced by the royal 
inſtructions; to recal gradually the paper - bills with de- 
ſign never to iſſue more. When the delegates found, 
that they could no longer mould the governor to their 
purpoſe, they gave him cauſe to lament, that they en- 
te tered into reſolutions without the conſent of the coun- 
« eil; inſiſting on their old privileges under the pro- 
« prietaries, however inconſiſtent with the king's go- 
« yernment.” Provocation having now enlarged his 
knowledge of men, by diſcloſing their principles of ac- 
tion, Nicholſon wrote the Board of trade, in June 1724: 
I ſhould fail in my duty, if I did not obſerve to your 
of lordſhips, that I find the ſpirit of commonwealth-max- 
« ims, both in church and ſtate, increaſe here daily; and, 


% ag I ſuppoſe, partly by the influence of the New Eng- 
©« flanders.“ 


When Nicholſon returned to England in 1725, ac- 
companied with the thanks of the aſſembly, the paper- 
bills had been gradually reduced, by an adherence to the 
late prudent orders, to eighty-ſeven thouſand pounds, 

Ii which 
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which however ſtill circulated at a diſcount of * hun- 


dred for one, becauſe the merchants had no confidence 
in a legiſlature that had ſo often proved faithleſs, The 
complaints, which were continually heard, only declared, 
that the provincials, by engaging in unuſual enterprizes, 
had overtraded themſelves, while they augmented the 
productions and enlarged the commerce of the colony ; 
the province proſpered while the projectors were embar- 


raſſed. And the Carolinians, enjoying an advantageous 


peace with the Indians, ſolely dreaded Spaniſh encroach- 
ments; ſince they had felt the unhappy influence of 


Spaniſh intrigues. © The adminiſtration devolved on 


Middleton, a man intereſted and corrupt, who had ac- 


quired political cunning from his experience of the par- 


 ty-conteſts of preceding times. The governor had 
ſcarcely departed, when he began to ſell the petty offices 


of the province. This unworthy conduct was regarded 


as the more extraordinary, becauſe, © he was a native 
-« of the country, who had condemned this baſeneſs in 


<« the proprietaries, and had been the firſt who took the 


lead in the revolution.“ And, having no friend to 


defend him, he was impeached by the delegates during 
the ſeſſion of November 1725. Yet the formal com- 


plaint, which was inſtituted before the Board of trade, 


was relinquiſhed as ſoon as he denied the charge. The 
repreſentatives, actuated by the intereſtedneſs of their 


\ conſtituents, attempted to repeal the law, the falutary 


operation of which was daily reſtoringthe credit of theic 
paper-bills, by deſtroying a part of them: but they were 
checked by the oppoſition of the council. They ſoon 
convinced their opponents, that they could eaſily reduce, 
to the moſt humiliating dependence, every officer, and 


even 
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even the adminiſtration, when they were not in all things 
gratified. . They put ſuch conſtructions on the royal or- 
ders as ſhewed their contempt for the prerogative. itſelf, 
And the counſellors thought themſelves obliged to com- 
plain, to the duke of Newcaſtle, in December 1725 
tc that the delegates had reduced them to the fatal dilem- 
« ma of either paſſing an improper tax-bill, or of ha- 
eving no ſupport to the government, ſince they deny 
„the council's power to amend money-bills.” 

As the king's miniſters remained ſilent ſpectators of 
the unequal ſtruggle, the ſame conteſts were renewed in 
December 1726. Perfectly aware that the preſident was 
inſtructed to permit no meaſure that ſhould obſtruct the 
final extinction of the diſcredited paper, yet urged by 
the imprudent deſires of their conſtituents, the repreſen» 
tatives paſſed a bill for throwing into circulation an ad- 
ditional eighty-ſix thouſand pounds. But the counſel- 
lors denied their aſſent; urging, what did not how- 
ever procure acquieſcence, that the royal intention, and 
the intereſts of the governed properly underſtood, both 
happily coincided. Animated by the ſentiments of an 
indebted people, the delegates begged the preſident to 
remove Allen, the chief juſtice ; but he declined rather 
than refuſed : they aſked him to diſplace the marſhal, 
who here executed legal proceſs : and he complied. In 
return, they continued the revenue for the payment of 
the civil and military eſtabliſhment during the ſubſequent 
year. And they ſent a petition to the king; praying 
for a relaxation of his inſtructions with regard to paper- 
bills, which would ſoon leave them without any mea- 
ſure of commerce; which would ruin a province that 
already felt inſuperable diſtreſs. Yet, without waiting 


Iiz for 


for an anſwer, they ſeem to have determined to call in 
force to give weight to repreſentation; When the aſ- 
ſembly adjourned, in March 1927; inſinuations were 
ſcattered among the multitude, © that the counſellors 
© were the only obſtructers of the public good, and 
«* ſome men ought to be put in bodily fear, fince the 
«© peoples repreſentitives had am 9 yet — not 
© fave the country.” 

Univerſal anarchy ſoon enſued, In April 19399 the 
inhabitants entered into an affociation againſt the pay- 
ment of taxes that had been impoſed by their delegates ; 
pretending ' their inability while their money was daily 
withdtawn. The merchants feared, that the next 
& ſtep would be to diſcharge no debts, fince they had 
te already overawed the marſhal ; to ſubvert the govern- 
© ment; and to become levellers.” Amidſt the mad- 
nefs of tumult, Smith, a landgrave and a counſellor, 
attempted to gain, from the acclamations of the multi- 
tude, the ſupreme rule. But he was committed to pri- 
ſon as a traitor, before he could execute his purpoſe, 
fince his partizans were checked by a ſenſe of danger from 
the king's ſhips, which lay in the harbour of Charles- 
town, When the chief juſtice refuſed to grant the ſe- 
ditious priſoner a writ of habeas-corpus, becauſe the 
greatneſs of his offence required cloſe confinement, two 
hundred and fifty horſemen entered the capital, and de- 
manded his releaſe in ſuch terms as admitted of no denial. 
The inſurgents ſent a deputation with -a complaint of 
grievances, which they preſented with one hand, while, 
with the other, they brandiſhed their arms. Their re- 
monſtrance complained of the counſellors, of the law, 
of the chief juſtice, of the lawyers, of public ruin, * 
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of individual diſtreſs, Private, and therefore diſintereſ- 
ted, men remarked, * that, whatever might be pretend- 
“ ed, the true ground of all is to be relieved in paying 
their debts by a tender law; by an act enabling them 
& to diſcharge real engagements by a depreciated pa- 
«4 per, or by commodities at a fictitious price.” The 
prefident temporiſed, as government had loſt its ener- 
gy- And they were for the preſent ſomewhat pacified 
by an aſſurance, that an aſſembly ſhould be called, in 
order to conſider the diſturbed ſtate of the province. 

When the delegates convened in Auguſt 1727, they 
inſtantly ſhewed how much they were actuated by the 
ſentiments of the remooſtrants, ſince they had really urged 
them to action. With the genuine ſpirit of the laſt cen- 
tury, they encouraged tumultuous petitions for an increaſe 
of paper, bycareſling thepetitioners, by cenſuring the preſi- 
dent, becauſe he had acted as if he thought they were 
not aggrieved, Having extended their patronage to 
Smith, they impeached the chief juſtice, for denying a 
writ of habeas-corpus to a man committed for high- 
treaſon, When they were put in remembrance of the 
threatened invaſion of the Indians, they took that oppor- 
tunity to offer an ordinance for iſſuing freſh bills of cred::; 
for appropriating the finking fund, though they knew 
that the preſident was reſtrained from aſſenting to it. 
And they attempted, contrary to the ſtatute of Anne, to 
enhance the value of foreign coins. Loaded with oblo- 
quy and menaced with violence, the counſellors paſ- 
ſed their bills with a clauſe, ſuſpending the operations of 
each till the aſſent of the king ſhould be given. But 
the delegates rejected their conciliatory propoſition and 


inſiſted on laws, which were demanded by the people. 
Ii 3 The 
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The preſident threatened them with the royal reſent. 
ment: they complained of his arbitrary conduct, and 
adjourned themſelves contrary to his prohibition : and, 
when this contemptuous conduct made a new aſſembly 
neceſlary, the repreſentatives refuſed to attend when ſum- 
moned by the king's writ, in the king's name. In this 
extremity of weakneſs, when continued confuſions, pro- 
ceeding chiefly from the anarchical habits of the coloniſts, 
haddeprived Carolinaof the appearance of any ſocial eſta- 
bliſhment, the preſident endeavoured to rouſe the duke 
of Newcaſtle, by repreſenting, in December 1728: © that 
* his former letters having been laid before the king 
* without any perceivable effect, the government was 
reduced to the loweſt extremity, ſince the people, per- 
* ceiving that no public cenſure was paſſed on their 
c inſurrections, had run into all manner of licentiouſ- 
& neſs; that experience had ſhewn how vain is the at- 
«© tempt to employ the inhabitants to reduce themſelves; 
<* and, having no ſtanding forces or treaſury to apply to 
«© upon the moſt emergent occaſions, it will be diffi- 
ce cult, if not impoſlible, to ſupport any government 
« where either the one or the other is wholly want- 
« ing.” 


The proprietaries had meanwhile continually claim- 
ed the honour of ruling an ungovernable province. 
When they heard of the late debaſement of the royal 
authority in the perſon of Middleton, they put the mi- 
niſters in remembrance of what they had foretold ten 
years before, from the information of the ' penetrating 
Rhet; “ that, if the recent revolt is not cropt in the 
6 bud, the provincials will ſet up for themſelves againſt 
„ his majeſty ;** it could not haye been a hatred of their 

| perſons, 
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perſons, ſaid they, or an animoſity to their conduct, 
which had produced the revolution of 1719, ſince the 
preſent preſident and counſellors were the moſt active 
agents in producing a change, the ſad effects of which 
they now felt: as permanent principles always inſpire 
uniformity of conduct, the fame objections, pretences, 
and practices, had now overturhed the government of the 
king, which had formerly overwhelmed the private rights 
and public adminiſtration of the proprietors. Nothing 
can be more amuſing, than to trace the progreſs by 
which the ſame cauſes bring forth ſimilar effects, diver- 
ſified only by variety of circumſtance, which often gives a 
different turn to events. Copied literally from the char- 
ter of Maryland, the Carolinian patents equally eſta- 
bliſhed a proprietary rule, though the one province has 
generally been the moſt peaceful, the other the moſt 
turbulent. The habits of the original people, the reli- 
gion, the conſtitution, inſpired in Maryland a love of 
order, a regard to forms, and an attachment to the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate, which ſeem at no time to have exiſ- 
ted in Carolina; becauſe the priſtine ſettlers had no pe- 
culiarity of character, no diſcrimination of religion, no 
ſocial ſyſtem, that they ever approved, though a philo- 
ſopher had honoured them with a celebrated code. In 
Maryland, the proprietors have always enjoyed conſide- 
rable influence, and have therefore been ſupported by 
a great party : in Carolina, the proprietaries appear at 
no time to have poſſeſſed any power, and therefore no 
man was attached to their fortunes. During the reign 
of Anne, Maryland felt the ſame diſtreſſes as Carolina 
had lately experienced, without adopting the ſame modes 


of redreſs ; the people of the firſt, though almoſt rujned 
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by entering into engagements which they could nat ful. 
fil, and were influenced by the chicanery of debtors, gene- 
rally applied to the legiſlature for relief, and were at 
length extricated by prudent perſeverance, Yet both 
enjoyed unexampled proſperity amidſt their embarraſſ. 
ments; and, while they complained of depopulation and 
the evils of declining commerce, both added conſidera- 
bly to their numbers, to their traffic, and to their afluence, 
Such were the natural conſequences of Britiſh policy 
and of colonial conduct, during the reign of George I, 
Adviſed by miniſters who had yet to learn the nature of 
the connexive tie between the parent-country and her 
colonies, that monarch enjoyed an influence ſtill leſs 
than any of his predeceflors, becauſe political power, 
taken from one ſcale, is canſtantly thrown. into the oppo- 
fite one, And the democratical principle of the coloniſts 
gained new ſtrength in the ſame proportion as thenational 
authority declined. Urged by that vigorous ſpirit of 
independence which we have beheld ſeizing every fair 
occaſion ſince the revolution to gain its end, the pro- 
vincials daily encroached on the rights of the nation, 
ſince her rulers were too inattentive to give them effec- 
tual ſupport, though they were informed and warned, 
though they were aſſured by the Board of trade, that 
theſe chartered governments have ſhewn too great an inclina- 
tion to be independent of their mother- country. The prero- 
gative of the prince, which in ſome inſtances had been 
exerted improperly, perhaps illegally, was in Maſſachu- 
ſets and in Carolina trampled under foot, was in all 
derided, becauſe an injudicious uſe of authority neverfails 
to deduct ſomething from its force. The juriſdiction of 


parliament, though exerted during the foregoing period in 
all 
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all caſes whatſoever, was nevertheleſs queſtioned by ſome 
ſettlements and denied by others, as the acts of the ſu- 
preme legiſlature had been often cireumvented and ſeldom 
executed. Yet the wiſdom of various legiſlative regu- 
lations promoted mean time the population of the plan- 
tations, their commerqey their wealth, and conſequently 
their power and their confidence, which - proved at pre- 
ſent beneficial to both, but in the end eſtructive. Happy! 
had the kingdom and the colonies ſufficient)y reflected, 

that it anſwered no falutary purpoſe with regard to the 
intereſts of Britain, to protect and  chetiſh diſtant eſta- 
bliſhments, which the national evuncils, whether di- 
rected by whigs or by tories, could not govern 8. 
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* The wiſeſt — — the reign of George I. .appearto have added little to 
the ſtock of ancient knowledge, with regard to colonial juriſprudence, Mr, 
Weſt, the firſt lawyer, who had been appointed the peculiar counſel of the 
Board of trade, who was afterwards chancellor of Ireland, reported to the 
Board in June 1719: It may be made a queſtion, whether the general 
« afſemblics in the colonies may be entitled to thoſe privileges which have 
« been allowed to the parliament ; but it is moſt certain, that the prero- 
« gative, in relation to the aſſemblies, is at leaſt as extenſive as ever it was in 
6 reſpe to our parliament z and this prerogative every governor may ex- 
&« erciſe,” When the Board of trade two years thereafter recommended to 
the king the appointment of a military diftator for the provinces, yet adviſed 
that the coloniſts ſhould enjoy the privileges of ſubjects, they were plainly 
influenced by contradictory reaſonings. , For, there are two correlatives 
which can never be ſeparated : a Britiſh ſubject muſt neceſſatily be entitled 
to Britiſh privileges, wherever he may reſide witnin the Britiſh dominions: 
a Britiſh ſubje& owes obedience to Britiſh laws, and conſequently ſubmiſſion to 
Britiſh government, Yet Sir Robert Raymond and Sir Philip Yorke, in re- 


viewing the ordinances of Jamaica, remarked in May 1723: % to the habeas cor- 
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« pus act; it is ſubmitted how far it may be proper to enact it In Jamalea, 
% which is a colony at ſo great a diſtance from England, We are informed, 
that it has deen often attempted in Ireland, ind the crown has, for weigh- 
* ty reaſons, never thought fit to conſent to it even in that kingdom, But 
* there is one clauſe in that act, which might be particularly inconvenient ; 
% viz, thatwhich reſtrains the ſending of perſons priſoners out of the iſland,” 
Such opinions, delivered by ſuch men, ought at leaft to teach moderation to 
the politicians of the preſent day, intheir treatment of each other, Uncertainty 
of law introduced then, we have ſeen, that miſery and conſequential feeble- 
neſs, which every community, when placed in a fimilar fituation, had felt, 
And the colonies exhibited a tate of ſociety during the foregoing reign unex- 
ampled in the annals of the world. Though the royal inſtructions had denied 
the provincials mental freedom by, reſtraining the liberty of the pre. and 
perſonal freedom by refuſing them the writ of habeas corpus, they yet en- 
joyed an independence of thought and of action beyond what the people of 
Britain exerted : though the king was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a prerogative in the 
provinces ſuperior to that which he might exerciſe within the kingdom, he 
had been gradually deprived not only of political influence but even of regal 
authority. And, as no corroboratives had been thrown in by the ftate-phyſicians 
of preceding times, the decline of the provincial conſtitution continued, till 
the diſeaſe ended, by a natural progreſs, in convulſions, which every ene now 
feels and therefore laments, lh 
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